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TO PROHIBIT DISCRIMINATION IN EMPLOYMENT 


THURSDAY, JUNE 1, 1044 


[louse ov RePRESENTATLVES, 
Commirtrn on LABOR, 
Washington, D.C. 


The commit tee met at 10:30 a.., Hon, Mary T. Norton (chairman) 
presiding. 

The Cuammman. Members of the committee and guests, the Com- 
mittee on Labor, at its last regular meeting on May 11, voted to hold 
hearings on what is known as the Seanlon-Dawson-Lalollette bills, 
They are identical, 

The purpose of these bills is, as you know, to prohibit discrimination 
in employment because of race, creed, color, national origin, or 
ancestry. These bills have been in committee for some time and have 
aroused a great deal of interest. The committee felt: that it was the 
proper tine to hold hearings and get at the facts. We are here this 
morning to start hearings and we hope we will be able to get the facts, 

As most of you know, there has been some controversy about these 
bills. Of course, no problem of this kind fails to have its proponents 
and its opponents, But I do not believe that any problem has ever 
been solved by refusing to face it, So your Committee on Labor ia 
very glad to have you with us this morning, and to hold these hearings, 
as [said before, to get at the frets. 

At this point in the record we will insert copies of these three bills, 
TL. R. 3986, HR. 4004, and U, R. 4005, 

(The bills referred to are as follows:) 


(HT. RR. 3986, 78th Cong., 2d sess.] 
A BILL To prohib't discriinination in employment because of race, creed, color, national origin, or ancostry 
, 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 


FINDINGS AND DECLARATION OF POLICY 


Sxorion 1, The Congress finds that the practice of denying employment 
opportuaities to, and discriminating in employment against, properly qualified 
persone by reason of their race, erced, color, national origin, or ancestry, foments 
domestic strife and unrest, deprives the United States of the fullest: utilization 
of its capacities for production and defense, and burdens, hinders, and obstructs 
commerce. 

It is hereby declared to be the policy of the United States to eliminate such 
diserimination in all employment relations whieh fall within tho jurisdiction or 
control of the Federal Government as hereinafter set. forth, 


RIGUT TO FREEDOM FROM DISCRIMINATION IN EMPLOYMENT 


Suc, 2. The right to work and to seek work without. disecriminetion because of 
race, creed, color, national origin, or ancestry is declared to be an immunity, of all 
citizens of the United States, which shall not be abridged by any State or by 
an instrumentality or creature of any State. 
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UNFAIR EMPLOYMENT PRACTICES DEFINED 


Sec. 3. (a) Tt shall be an unfair employment practice for any employer 
within the segpe of this Act-— ” 

(1) to refuse to hire any person because of such person’s race, creed, 
color, national origin, or ancestry; 

(2) to discharge any person from employment because of such person’s 
race, creed, color, national origin, or ancestry; 

(3) to discriminate against any person in compensation or in other terms 
or conditions of employment beeause of such person’s race, creed, color, 
national origin, or ancestry. 

(b) It shalt be an unfair employment practice for any labor union within the 
scope of this Act--~ 

(1) to refusc membership to any person because of such person’s race, 
ereed, color, national origin, or aneestry; 

(2) to expel from membership any person because of such person’s race, 
creed, color, national origin, or ancestry; or 

(8) to discriminate against any member, employer, or employee because 
of suena person’s race, creed, color, national origin, or anecstry. 

(c) It shall be an unfair employment prectice for any employer or labor union 
within the scope of this Act to discharge, cso, or otherwise discriminate against 
any person because he has opposed any practices forbidden by this Act or because 
he has filed a charge, testified, or assisted in any proceeding under this Act, 


SCOPH OF ACT 


Sec. 4. (a) This Act shall apply to any employer having in his employ more than 
five persons, who is (1) engaged in interstate or foreign commerce; (2) under 
contract with the United States or any agency thereof; or (3) performing work, 
under subcontract or otherwise, called for by a contract to which the United States 
or any agency thereof is @ party. ; : : 

(>) This Act shall apply to any labor union which has five or more members in 

«the employ of one or more employers covered by the preceding paragraph, 

(c) This Act shall apply to the employment practices in the United States 
and of overy Territory, insular possession, agency, or instrumentality thereof, 
except that paragraphs (3) and (f) of section 10, providing for petitions for enforce- 
ment ayd review, shall not apply in any case in which an order has been issued 
against any departmont or independent agency of the United States; but in any 
such case the Fair Employment Practice Commission established by section 5 of 
this Act may petition the Attorney General of the United States for the enforce-" 
ment of such order, and it shall thereupon be the duty of the Attorney General 
to take such measures as may secure obedience to any such order. Livery oflicial 
who willfully violates any such order shall be summarily discharged from the 
Government employ. 


FAIR EMPLOYMENT PRACTICE COMMISSION 


Sro. 5. For the purpose of securing enforcement of the foregoing rights and 
preventing unfair employment practices on the part of employers and labor 
unions, there is herchy established a commission to be known as the Fair Employ- 
ment Practice Commission, which shall consist of a Chairman and six additional 
members to be appointed by the President, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, who shall serve for a term of seven years exeept that the terms of the 
members originally appointed shall expire seriatim at intervals of one year. Any 
member of the Commission may be removed by the President, upon notice and 
hearing, for neglect of duty or malfeasance in office, but for no other cause, Four 
members of the Commission shail at all times constitute a quorum. 


REPORTS 


Src. 6. The Commission shall at the close of each fiscal year make a report in 
writing to the Congress and to the President concerning the cases it has heard, the 
decisions it has rendered, the names, salaries, and dutics of all employces and 
officers in the employ or under the supervision of the Commission, and an account 
of ail meness it has disbursed, and shall make such recommendations for futher 
legislation as may appear desirable. 
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aS ‘"" BALARIES 


Suc. 7. Fach member of the Commission shall receive a salary of $10,000 4 year, 
shall be cligible for rcappointinent, and shall not cngage in any other business, 
vocation, or emnioyment, a 


TERMINATION OF COMMITTER ON FAIR EMPLOYMENT PRACTICE 


Sec, 8 Upon the appointment of the members of the Commission, the Com- 
mittee on Fair Employment Practice, established by Mxecutive Order Numbered 
9346 of May 27, 19-48, shall cease to exist. Al employees of the said Comunittce 
shall be transferred to and become employees of the Comuaission, All records, 
papers, and property of the Committee sball pass into the possession of the Com- 
mission, and ell unexpended funds and appropriations for the usc and mainte. 
nance of the Committee shall be available to the Conumnission. 


LOCATION OF OFFICES 


Sree, 9, The Commission shall bold its sessions in the District of Columbia and 
at such other places as it may designate. ‘She Commission may, by one or more 
of its members or by such referees, azants, or agencies as if may designate, prose- 
cute any inquiry or conduet any bearing necessary to its funetions in any part of 
the United States or any Territory or insular possession thereof, 


PROHIBITION OF UNFAIR EMPLOYMENT PRACTICES 


Src. 10. (a) The Commission is empowered as herein provided 40 prohibit any 
Peron from engaging in any unfair employment practices within the scope of 

in Act. 

(b) Whenever it is charged that any person has engaged in any such unfair 
employment practice, the Commission, or any referee, agent, or agency designated 
by the Commission for euch purposes, shall have power to issue and cause to be 
served upon such person a complaint stating the charges in that respect and con- 
taining a notice of hearing before the Commission or a member thercof, or before 
designated referee, agent, or agency at a place therein fixed not less than ten days 
after the serving of said comolaint, 

(ec) The person so complained of shall have the right to file an answer to such 
complaint and to appear in person or otherwise, with or without counsel, and 
give testimony at the place and time fixed in the complaint. 

(d) If upon all the testimony taken the Commission shall be of the opinion 
that any person named in the complaint has engaged in any such unfair employ- 
ment practice, the Commission shall state its findings of fact and shall issue 
and cause to be served on such person an order requiring such person to cease 
and desist from such unfair employment practice and to lake such affirmative 
action, including hiring or reinstatement of employees with or without back pay, 
as will effectuate the policics of this Act. If, upon all the testimony taken, the 
Commission shall be of the opinion that no person named in the complaint has 
engaged in any such unfair employment practice, the Commission shall state its 
findings of fact and shall issue an order dismissing the said complaint. 

- (e) The Commission shall have power to petition any cireuit court of appeals 


of the United States (including the United States Court of Appeals for the District, 


of Columbia) or, i? all the circuit courts of appeals to which application might 
be made are in vacation, any district court of the United States, within any 
circuit or district, respectively, wherein the unfair employment practice in question 
occurred, or wherein such person resides or transacts business, for the enforce. 
ment of such order and for appropriate temporary relief or restraining order, and 
shall cortify and file in the court to which petition is made a transcript of the 
entire record in the proceeding, including the pleadings and testimony upon 
which such order was entered and the findings and the order of the Commission. 


‘Upon such filing, the court to which petition is made shall conduct further pro- 


ceedings in conformity with the procedures established by law governing petitions 
for enforcement of the orders of the National Labor Relations Board, ; 

Any person aggrieved by a final order of the Commission granting or 
denying in whole or in part tho reliof sought. may obtain a review of such order 
in any circuit court of appeals of the United States (including the United States 
Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia) within any circuit wherein the 
unfair employment practice in question was alleged to have oecurred or wherein 
such person resides or transacts business by filing in such court a written petition 
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praying that the order of the Commission be modified or set aside. Upon such 
ling, tho reviewing court shall conduct further procecdings in conformity with 
the procedures established by law governing petitions for review of the orders 
of the National Labor Relations Board,: « 


INVEBTIGATORY POWERS 


Sec. 11. («) For the purpose of all hearings and investigations which in the 
opinion of the Commission are necessary and proper for the exercise of the powers 
vested in it by this Act, the Commission, or its duly authorized agents or agencies 
shall at all reasonable times havo acccss to, for the purpose of examination, an 
the right to copy any evidence of any person being investigated or proceeded 
against that relates to any matter under investigation or in question. Any 
member of the Commission shall have power to issue subpenas requiring the 
attendance and testimony of witnesses and the production of any evidence that 
rolates to any matter under investigation or in question, before the Conunission, 
its member, agent, or agency conducting the hearing or investigation. Any 
member of the Commission, or any agent or agency designated by the Commis- 
sion for such purposes, may administer oaths and aflirmations, examine witnesses, 
and receive evidence. Such attendance of witnesses and the production of such 
evidence may be required from any place in the United States or any ‘Territory 
or possession thereof, at any designated place of hearing. 

b) In case of contumacy or refusal to obey & subpena issued to any person, 
any district court of the United States or the United States courts of any Territory 
or possession, or the District Court of the United States for the District of Co- 
lumbia, within the jurisdiction of which the inquiry is carried on or within the 
jurisdiction of which said person guilty of contumacy or refugal to obey is found 
or resides or transacts business, upon application by the Commission shall have 
urisdiction to issue to such person an order requiring such person to appear 

fore the Commission, its member, agent, or ageney, there to produce evidence 
if so ordered, or there to give testimony touching the matter under investigation 

*or in question; and any failure to obey such order of the court may be punished 
by said court as a contempt thereof. 

(c) No person shall be excused from attending and testifying or from producing 
books, records, correspondence, documents, or other evidence in obedience to 
the subpena of the Commission, on the ground that the testimony or evidence 
required of him may tend to incriminate him or subject him to a penalty or 
forfeiture; but no invididual shall be prosecuted or subjected to any pone or 
forfeiture for or on account of any transaction, matter, or thing concerning which 
he is compelled, after having claimed his privilege against self-incrimination, to 
téstify or produce evidence, except that such individual so eye shall not be 
exempt from prosecution and punishment for perjury committed in,so testifying. 


RULES AND REGULATIONS 


Sec. 12. The Commission shall have authority from time to time to make, 
amend, and rescind such regulations a3 may be necessary to carry out the pro- 
visions of this Act. Such regulations shall be effective sixty days after trans- 
mission to the Congress unless the Congress has in the interim amended or nulli- 
fied such regulations by appropriate legislation or has adjourned within ten days 
after the submission of such regalations. Such regulations shall set forth the 
procedure for service and amendment of complaints, for intervention in proceed- 
ngs before the Commission, for rules of evidence to be applied by the Commission, 
for the taking of testimony and its reduction to writing, for the modification of 
the findings or orders prior to the filing of records in court, for the service and 
return of process and fees of witnesses, and with respect to the seal of the Com- 
mission, which shall be judicially noticed, the payment of expenses of members 
and employees of the Commission, the qualification and disqualification of mem- 
bers and employees and any other matters appropriate in the execution of the 
provisions of this Act. 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


Src. 13. (a) All contracting agencies of the Government of the United States 
shall include in all contracts hereafter negotiated or renegotiated by them a 
provision obligating the contractor not to discriminate against any employee or 
applicant for employment because of race, creed, color, national origin, or ancestry, 
and requiring him to include a similar provision in all subcontracts. 


Fy 
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(b) Unless the Commission shall otherwise determine and state in its order, 
no contract shall be awarded by the United States or any ageney thereof to any 
person found by the Commission to have violated any of the provisions of this 
Act or to any firm, corporation, partnership, or association in whith such person 
has a controlling interest, until three vears have elapsed from the date when the 
Commission deteri:ines such violation to have occurred, The Comptroller 

Jeneral is authorized and direeted to distribute a list to all agencies of the United 
Statos containing the names of such persons. 


OFFENSKS AND PENALTINS 


Src. 14. Any person who shall willfully resist, prevent, impede, or interfere 
with any member of the Commissicn or any of its referees, agents, or agencies, 
in the performance of duties pursuant to this Act, shall be punished by a fine of 
not more than $5,000 or by imprisonment for aot more than one year, or both, 


SEPARABILITY CLAUSE 


Se, 15. Tf any provision of this Act. or the application of sueh provision 10 any 
person or ¢ircumsvanee shell be held invalid, the remainder of such Act or the 
application of such provision to persons or circumstances other than those to which 
it is held invelid shall not be affected thereby. 


DEFINITIONS 


Src. 16. (1) The term “person” includes one or more individuals, partnerships, 
associations, corporations, legal representatives, trustees, trustees in bankruptey, 
or receivers. 

(2) The term “employer” includes any person acting in the interest of any 
employer, directly or indirectly, 

(3) The term “labor union” includes any organization in which employoes 
participate and which exists for the purpose, in whole or in part, of dealing with 
employers concerning the terms or conditions of employment, 

4) Unless otherwise specified, the torm ‘Commission’? means the Fair Iom- 
ployment Practice Commission created by seetion 5 of this Act. 

(5) The term “Committee” means the Commitiee on Fair Employment Prac- 
tice established by Executive Order Numbered 9346 of May 27, 1943. 

(6) The term “commerce”? meoens trade, traffic, commerce, transportation, or 
communication among the several States, or between the District of Columbia or 
any Territory of the United States and any State or other Territory or betweon 
eny foreign country and any Staie, Territory, or the District of Columbia, or within 
the District. of Columbia or any Territory, or between points in the same State but 
through any other State or Territory or tho District of Columbia or any foreign 
country. 

Ske. d 7. This Act may be cited as the “Tair Employment Practices Act.” 


LHL, R. 4004, 78th Cong., 2d sess} 
A BILL To prohibit discrimination in employment because of race, creed, color, national orlgin, or ancestry 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 


FINDINGS AND DECLARATION OF POLICY 


Section 1. The Congress finds that the practice of denying employment 
opportunities to, and discriminating in employment against, properly qualified 
persons by reasons of their race, creed, color, national origin, or ancestry, foments 
domestic strife and unrest, deprives the United States of the fullest utilization of 
its capacities for production and defense, and burdens, hinders, and obstructs 
commerce. It is hereby declared to be the policy of the United States to eliminate 
such discrimination in all employment relations which fall within the jurisdiction 
or control of the Federal Government as hereinafter set forth. 


RIGHTS TO FREEDOM FROM DISCRIMINATIUN IN EMPLOYMENT 


Sec. 2. The right to work and to seck work without discrimination because of 
race, creed, color. uational origin, or ancestry is declared to be a privilege, and 
freedom from such discrimination is declared to be an immunity, of all citizens 
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of the United States, which shall at be abridged by “any State or by any instru- 
montality or creature of any State. 


UNFAIR EMPLOYMENT PRACTICES DEFINED 


"Sue. 3 (a) It shall be an unfair employment practice for any employer within 
the scope of this Act — 


(J) to refuse to hire any person beeause of such person’s race, erced, color, 
national origin, or ancestry; 
* (2) to discharge any person from employment because of such person’s 
race, creed, color, national origin, or ancestry; 

(3) to diseriminate against any person in compensation or in other terms 
or conditions of employment because of such person’s race, creed, color, 
national origin, or ancestry. 


(by Tt shall be an unfair employment practice for any labor union within the 
scope of this Act-—- 


(1) to refuse membership to any person because of sueh person’s race’ 
ereed, color, national origin, or ancestry; 

(2) to expel from membership any person because of such person’s race, 
creed, color, national origin, or ancestry; or 

(3) to discriminate against any member, employer, or employee because 
of such person’s race, ereed, color, national origin, or ancestry. 


(c) It shall be an unfair employment practice for any employer or Jabor union 
within the scope of this Act to discharge, expel, or otherwise discriminate against 
any person because he has opposed any practices forbidden by this Act or because 
he has filed a charge, testified, or assisted in any proceeding under this Act. 


8COPE OF ACT 


Src. 4. (a) This Act shall apply to any employer having in his employ more 
than five persons, who is (1) engaged in interstate or foreign commerce; (2) under 
contract with the United States or any agency thereof; or (3) performing work, 
under subcontract or otherwise, called for by a contract to which the United 
States or any agency thercof is a party. 

(b) This Act shall apply to any labor union which bas five or more members in 
the employ of one or more employers covered by the preceding paragraph. : 

(e) This Act shall apply to the employment practices of the United States and 
of every Territory, insular possession, agency, or instrumentality thereof, cxcept 
that, paragraphs (e) and (f) of section 10, providing for petitions for enforcement 
and review, shall not apply in any case in which an order has been issued against 
any department or independent agency of the United States; but in ‘any such case 
the Fair Employment Practice Cummission cstablished by section 5 of this Act 
Iaay petition the Attorney General of tho United States for the enforcement of 
such order, and it shall thereupon be the duty of the Attorney General to take such 
measures as may secure obedience to any such order, Every official who willfully 
violates any such order shall be summarily discharged from the Government 
employ. 

FAIR EMPLOYMENT PRACTICE COMMISSION 


Sec. 5. For the purpese of sceuring enforcement of the foregoing rights and 
preventing unfair employment practices on the part of employers and labor 
unions, there is hcreby established a commission to be known as the Fair Employ- 
ment, Praétice Commission, which shall consist of a chairman and six additional 
members to he appointed by the President, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, who shall serve for a terin of seven years except that the terms of 
the members originally appointed shall expire seratim at intervals of one year. 
Any member cf the Commission may be removed bv the President, upon notice 
and hearing, for neglect of duty or malfesance in office, but for no other cause. 
Four members of the Commission shall at all times constitute a quorum. 


REPORTS \ 


Src. 6. The Commission shall at the close of each fiscal year make a report in 
writing to the Congress and to the President egneerning the cases it has heard 
the decisions it has rendered, the names, salarics, and duticu of all employees and 
officers in the employ or under the supervision of the Commission, and an account 

rf 
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of all moneys it has disbursed, and shall make such recommendations for further 
legislation as may appear desirable, 


SALARIES 


Src, 7. Each member of the Commission shall receive a salary of $10,000 a 
vear, shall be eligible for reappointment, and shall not engage in any other 
business, vocation, or employment. 


TERMINATION OF COMMITTEE ON FAIR EMPLOYMENT PRACTICE 


Sse. 8. Upon the appointment of the members of the Commission, the Com- 
mittee on Fair Employment Practice, established by Exceutive Order Numbered 
9346 of May 27, 1948, shall cease to exist, Al employees of the said Committee 
shall be transferred to and beeome employees of the Commission, All records, 
papers, and property of the Comittee shall poss into the possession of the Com- 
mission, and all unexpended funds and appropriations for the use and anaintenanee 
of the Committee shall be available to the Commission, 


LOCATION OF OFFICES 


Suc. 9. The Commission shall hold its sessions in the District of Columbia 
and at such other places as it may designate. The Commission may, by one or 
more of its members or by such referees, agents, or agencies as it may designate, 
prosecute any inquiry or conduct any hearing necessary to its funetions in any 
part of the United States or any Territory or insular possession thereof, 


PROHIBITION OF UNFAIR EMPLOYMENT PRACTICES 


Src, 10. (a) The Commission is empowered as herein provided to prohibit 
any person from engaging in any unfair employment practices within the scope 
of this Act, 

(b) Whenever it is charged that any person has engaved in any such unfair 
employment, practice, the Comission or any referee, szent, or ageney, desig- 
nated by the Commission for such purposes shall have power to issue and cause 
to be served upon such person a complaint stating the charges in that respect 
and containing a notice of hearing before the Commission or a member thereof, 
or before s designated referee, agent, or ageney at. a place therein fixed not less 
than ten days after the serving of said complaint, 

(ec) The person so complained of shall have the right to file an answer to such 
complaint and to appear in person or otherwise, with or without counsel, and give 
testimony at the place and time fixed in the complaint. 

(d) If upon all the testimony taken the Commission shall be of the opinion that 
any person named in the complaint has engaged in any such unfair employment 
practice, the Commission shall state its findings of fact and shall issue and cause 
to be served on such person an order requiring such person to cease and desist 
from such unfair employment practice and to take such affirmative action, includ- 
ing hiring or reinstatement of employees with or without back pay, as will effec- 
tuate the policies of this Act. If, upon all the testimony taken, the Commission 
shall be of the opinion that no person named in the complaint has engaged in any 
such unfair employment practice, the Cornmission shall state its findings of fact 
and shall issue an order dismissing the said complaint. 

(e) The Commission shall have power to petition any circuit court of appeals 
of the United States (including the United States Court of Appeals for the District 
of Columbia) or, if all the circuit courts of appeals to which application might be 
made are in vacation, any district court of the United States, within any circuit or 
district, respectively, wherein the unfair employment practice in question oc- 
curred, or wherein such person resides or transacts business, for the enforcement 
of such order and for appropriate teinporary relief or restraining order, and shall 
certify and file in the court to which petition is made a transcript of the entire 
record in the proceeding, including the pleadings and testimony upon which such 
order was entered and the findings and the order of the Commission. Upon such 
filing, the court 40 which petition is made shall conduct further proceedings in 
conformity with the procedures established by law governing petitions for en- 
forcement of the orders of the National Labor Relations Board. 

(f) Any person aggrieved by a final order of the Commission granting or denying 
in whole or in part the relief sought may obtain a review of such order in any circuit 
court of appeals of the United States (including the United States Court of Appeals 
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for the Distriet of Columbia) within any eirenit wherein the unfair employment. 
practice in question was alleged to have occurred or wherein such person resides 
or transacts business by filing in sueh court a written petition praying that the 
order of the Commission be modified or set aside. Upon such filing, the reviewing 
court shall conduet further proceedings in conformity with the procedures estab- 
lished by law governing petitions for review of the orders of the National Labor 
Relations Board, 


INVESTIGATORY POWERS 


Suc. Ul. (a) For the purpore of all hearings and investigations which in the 
opinion of the Commission are necessary and proper for the exercise of the powers 
vested in it by this Act, the Commission, or its duly authorized agents or agencies, 
shall at all reasonable times have access to, for the purpose of examination, anid 
the right to copy any evidence of any person being investigated or proceeded 
against that relates to any matter under investigation or in question, Any 
member of the Commission shall have power to issue subpenas requiring the 
attendanee and testimony of witnesses and the production of any evidence that 
relates to any matter under investigation or in question, before the Comiaission, 
its member, agent, or agency conducting the hearing or investigation, Any 
member of the Comntission, or any agent or agency designated by the Commission 
for such purposes, may administer oaths and affirmations, examine witnesses, and 
receive evidence. Such attendance of witnesses and the production of such 
evidence may be required from any place in the United States or any Territory or 
possession thereof, at any designated place of hearing. 

(b) In case of contumacy or refusal to obey & subpena issued to any person, 
any district court of the United States or the United States courts of any 
Territory or possession, or the Distriet Court of the United States for the District 
of Columbia, within the jurisdiction of which the inquiry is carried on or within 
the jurisdiction of which said person guilty of contumacy or refusal to obey is 
found or resides or transacts business, upon application by the Commission shall 
have jurisdiction to issue to such person an order requiring such person to appear 
before the Commission, its member, agent, or agency, there to produce evidence 
if so ordered, or there to give testimony touching the matter under investigation 
or in question; and any failure to obey such order of the court may be punished by 
said court as a contempt thereof. 

(ec) SNo person shall be excused from attending and testifying or from producing 
books, records, correspondence, documents, or other evidence in obedience to the 
subpena of the Commission, on the ground that the testimony or evidence required 
of him may tend to incriminate him or subject him to a penalty of forfeiture; 
but no individual shall be prosecuted or subjected to any penalty or forfeiture for 
‘or on account of any transaction, matter, or thing concerning which he is com- 
pelled, after having claimed his privilege against self inerimination, to testify or 
produce evidence, except that such individual so testifying shall not be exempt 
from prosecution and punishment for perjury committed in so testifying. 


RULES AND REGULATIONS 


Se. 12. The Commissior shall have authority from time to time to make, 
amend, and rescind such regulation as may be necessary to carry out the provisions 
of this Act. Such regulations shall be effective sixty days after transmission to 
the Congress unless the Congress has in the interim amended or nullified such 
regulations by appropriate legislation, or has adjourned within ten days after 
the submission of such regulations. Such regulations shall set forth the procedure 
for service and amendment of complaints, for intervention in_proecedings before 
the Conrmission, for rules of evidence to be applied by the Commission, for the 
taking of testimony and its reduction to writing, for the modification of the find- 
ings or orders prior to the filing of records in court, for the service and return of 

rocess and fees of witnesses, and with respect to the seal of the Commission, 
which shall be judicially noticed, the payment of expenses of members and 
employees of the Commission, the qualification and disqualification of members 
and employers and any othor matters appropriate in the execution of the provi- 
sions of this Act. . : 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


Sec. 13. (a) All contracting agencies of the Government of the United States 
shall include in all contracts hereafter negotiated or rencgotiated by them a _ 
provision obligating the contractor not to discriminate against any employee or 


’ 
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applicunt for employment because of race, ered, color, national origin, or aneestry, 
and requiring him to include a similar provision in all subcontracts, 

(b) Unless the Commission shall otherwise determine and state in its order, 
no contract shall be awarded by the United States or any ageney thereof to any 
person found by the Commission to have violated any of the provisions of this 
Act or to any firm, corporation, partnership, or association in whieh such person 
has 2 controlling interest, until three years have elapsed from the date when the 
Commission determines sueh violation to have oceurred. The Comptroller 
Gencral is authorized and directed to distribute @ list to all agencies of the United 
States containing the names of such persons. 


OFFENSES AND PENALTIES 


Suc. 14. Any person who shall willfully resist, prevent, impede, or interfere 
with any member of the Commission or any of its referees, agents, or agencies, in 
the performance of duties pursuant to this Act, shall be punished hy a fine of not 
more than $5,000 or by imprisonment for not more than one year, or both, 


SEPARAMILITY CLAUSR 


Sec. 15. Tf any provision of this Act or the application of such provision to 
any person or circumstance’ shall be held invalid, the remainder of such Act or 
the application of such provision to persons or circumstances other than those to 
which it is held invalid shall not be affected thereby, 


# DEFINITIONS 


Suc. 16. The term “person” includes one or more individuals, partnerships, 
associations, corporations, legal representatives, trustees, trustees in bankruptey, 
or receivers. 

(2) ‘The term “employer” includes any person acting in the interest of any 
employer, directly or indirectly, 

(3) The term “labor union” ineludes any organization in which employees 
participate aud which exists for the purpose, in whole or in part, of dealing with 
employers concerning the terms or conditions of employment. 

4) Unless otherwise specified, the term “Commission” means the Fair kim- 
ployment Practice Commission created by section 5 of this Act. ; 

(5) The term “Committee” means the Committee on Fair Employment 
Practice established by Executive Order Numbered 9346 of May 27, 1943. 

(6) ‘The term “commerce” means trade, traffic, commerce, transportation, or 
communication among the several States, or between the District of Columbia or 
any Territory of the United Stutes and any State or other Territory, or between 
any foreign country and any State, Territory, or the District of Columbia, or 
within the District of Columbia or any ‘Territory, or between points in the same 
State but through any other State or any Territory or the District of Columbia 
or any foreign country. 

Src. 17, This Act may be cited as “Fair Employment Practices Act’. 


rem Reonserezerere 


{H. R. 4005, 78th Cong., 2d sess.] 


A BILL To prohibit diserimination in emploginens hecauso of race, creed, color, natfonal origin, or 
ancestry 


Be il enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 


FINDINGS AND DECLARATION OF POLICY 


Section 1, The Congress finds that. the practice of denying employment oppor- 
tunities to, and discriminating in employment against, properly qualified persons 
by reason of their race, creed, color, national origin, or ancestry, foments domestic 
strife and unrest, deprives the United States of the fullest utilization of its capac- 
ities for production and defense, and burdens, hinders, and obstructs commeree. 

It is horeby declared to be the policy of the United States to eliminate such 
discrimination in all employment relations which fall within the jurisdiction or 
control of the Federal Government as hereinafter set forth. 
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RIGHT TO ¥REEDOM FROM DISCRIMINATION IN EMPLOYMENT 


Sxc. 2. The right to work and to seek work without discrimination because of 
race, creed, color, national origin, or ancestry is declared to be a privilege, and 
freedom from such discrimination is declared to be an immunity, of all citizens of 
the United States, which shall not be abridged by any State or by any instru- 
mentality or creature of any State. 


UNFAIR EMPLOYMENT PRACTICES DEFINED 


Sxc. 3. (a) ‘It shall be an unfair employment practice for any employer within 
the scope of this Act-— 


(1) to refuse to hire any person because of such person’s race, creed, color, 
national origin, or ancestry; 

(2) to discharge any person from employment because of such person’s 
race, creed, color, national origin, or ancestry; 

(3) to discriminate against any person in compensation or in other terms 
or conditions of employment because of such person’s race, creed, color, 
national origin, or ancestry. ? 


(b) It shall be an unfair employment practice for any labor union within the 
scope of this Act--- 


(1) to refuse membership io any person because of such person’s race, 
creed, color, national origin, ov ancestry; 

(2) to expel from membership any person because of such person’s race, 
creed, color, national origin, or ancestry; or 

(3) to discriminate against any member, employer, or employee because 
of such person’s race, creed, color, national origin, or ancestry. 


(c) It shall be an unfair employment practice for any employer or labor union 
within the scope of this Act to discharge, expel, or otherwise discriminate against 
any person because he has opposed any practices forbidden by this Act or because 
he has filed a charge, testified, or assisted in any proceeding under this Act. 


SCOPE OF ACT 


4 

See. 4. (a) This Act shall apply to any employer having in his employ more 
than five persons, who is (1) engaged in interstate or foreign eommerec; (2) under 
contract with the United States cr any ageney thereof; or (8) performing work, 
under subcontract or otherwise, called for by a contract to whieh the United 
States or any agency thereof is a party. 

(b) This Act shell apply to any labor union which has five or more members 
in the employ of one or more employers covered by the preceding paragraph. 

(c) This Act shail apply to the employment practices of the United States and 
of every Territory, insular possession, agency or instrumentality thereof, except 
that paragraphs (e) and (f) of section 10, providing for petitions for enforeement 
and review, shall not apply in any case in which an order has been issued against 
any department or independent agency of the Unfited States; but in uny such 
ease the Fair kanployment Practice Commission established by section 5 of this 
Act may petition the Attorney General of the United States for the enforeement 
of such order, ancl it shall thereupon be the duty of the Attorney General to take 
such measures as may.secure obedience to any such order. Livery official who 
willfully violates any such order shall be summarily discharged from the Govern- 


ment employ, 


YAIR EMPLOYMENT PRACTICE COMMISSION 


Src. 5. For the purpose of securing enforcement of the foregoing rights and 
preventing unfair employment practices on the part of employers and labor 
unions, there is hereby established a commission to be known as the Fair im- 

loyment Practice Commission, which shall consist of a chairman and six addi- 
ional members to be appointed by the President, by and with the advice and 
conrent of the Senate, who shall serve for a term of seven years except that the 
terms of the members originally appointed shall expire seriatim at intervals of 
one year. Any member of the Commission may be remuved by the President, 
upon notice and bearing, for neglect of duty or malfeasance in office, but for no 
other cause, Four members of the Commission shail at all times constitute a 


quorum, 
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ate. e 


, ‘“* REPORTS °° | 


Suc. 6. The Commission shall at the close of each fiseal year make a report in 
writing to the Congress and to the President concerning the cases it has heard 
the decisions it has rendered, the names, salaries, and duties of all empioyecs and 
officers in the employ or under the supervision of the Commission, and an account 
of all moneys it has disbursed, and shall make such recommendatious for further 
legislation as may appear desirable. 


SALARIES 


See. 7. Mach member of the Commission shall receive a salary of 310,000 a 
year, shall be eligible for reappointment, and shall not engage m any other busi- 
ness, vocation, or employment, 


PERMINATION OF COMMEPTEE ON FAIR, EMPLOYMENT PRACTICE 


Suc, 8 Upon the appointinent of the members of the Commission, the Com- 
mitice on Fair Employment Practice, established by Executive Order Numbered 
9346 of May 27, 1943, shall cease to exist. All employees of the said Committee 
shall be transferred to and become employees of the Commission, All records, 
papers, and property of the Committee shall pass into the possession of the Com- 
mission, and all unexpended funds and appropriations for the use and mainu- 


tenance of the “W.amittce shall be available to the Cormnmission, 


LOCATION OF OFFICES 


Sec. 9. The Commission shall hold its sessions in the Distriet of Columbia and 
at such other places as it may designate. The Commission may, by one or more 
of its members or by such referces, agents, or agencies as it may designate, prose- 
cute any inquiry or conduct any hearing necessary to its fvctions in any part of 
the United States or any Territory or insular possession thereof. 


PROHIBISION OF UNFAIR EMPLOYMENT PRACTICES 


Sec. 10. (a) The Commission is empowered as herein provided to prohibit any 
an from engaging in any unfair employment practices within the scope of this 

et. 

(b) Whenever it is charged that any person has engaged in any such unfair em- 
plore practice, the Commission or any referee, agent, or agency, desiznated 

y the Commission for such purposes shall have power to issue and cause to be 
served upon such person a complaint stating the charges in that respect and con- 
taining a notice of hearing before the Commission or a member thereof, or before 
a designated referee, agent, or agency at a place therein fixed not less than ten 
days after the serving of said complaint. 

(c) The person so complained of shall have the right to file an answer to such 
complaint and to appear in person or otherwise, with or without counscl, and 
give testimony at the place and time fixed in the complaint. 

(d) If upon all the testimony taken the Commission shall be of the opinion 
that any person named in the complaint has engaged in any such unfair employ- 
ment practice, the Commission shall state its findings of fact and shall issue and 
cause to be served on such person an order requiring such person to cease and 
desist from such unfair employment practice and to take such affirmative 
action, including hiring or reinstatement of employees with or without back pay, 
as will effectuate the policies of this Act. If, upon all the testimony taken, the 
Commission shall be of the opinion that no person named in the complaint has 
engaged in any such unfair employment practice, the Commission shall state its 
findings of fact and shall issue an order dismissing the said complaint. 

(e) The Commission shall have pore to petition any circuit court of appeals 
of the United States (including the United States Court of Appeals for the District 
of Columbia) or, if all the cireuit courts of appeals to which application might be 
made are in vacation, any district court of the United States, within any circuit 
or district, respectively, wherein the unfair employment practice in question 
occurred, or wherein such person resides or transacts business, for the enforce- 
ment of such order and for appropriate temporary relicf or restraining order, and 
shall certify and file in the court to which petition is made a transcript of the 
entire record in the proceeding, including the pleadings and testimony upon which 
such order was entered and the findings and the order of the Commission. Upoa 
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12 PROHIBIT DISCRIMINATION IN EMPLOYMENT 


such filing, the court to which petition is made shall conduct further proceedings 
in conformity with the procedures established by law governing petitions for 
enforcement of the orders of the National Labor Relations Board. 

(f) Any person aggrieved by a final order of the Commission granting or denying 
in whole or in part the relicf sought may obtain a review of such order in any 
eireuit. court of appeals of the Cnited States Cineluding the United States Court 
of Appeols for the District of Columbia) within any circuit wherein the unfair 
employment pract® © in question was alleged to have oecurred or wherein sueh 
person resides or « “nsacts business by filing in such court a written petition 
praying that the order of the Commission be modified or set aside. Upon such 
filing, the reviewing court shall conduet further proceedings in conformity with 
the procedures established by law governing petitions for review of the orders 
of the National J.abor Relations Board, 


INVESTIGATORY POWERS 


Src. 11. (a) For the purpose of all hearings and investigations which in the 
opinion of the Comiission are necessary and proper for the exercise of the powers 
vested in it by this Act, the Conumission, or its duly authorized agents or agencies, 
shall at all reasonable times have access to, for the purpose of examination, and 
the right to copy any evidence of any person being investigated or proceeded 
against that relates to any matter under investigation or in question, Any mem- 
ber of the Commission shall have power to issue subpenas requiring the attendance 
and testimony of witnesses and the production of any evidence that relates to any 
matter under investigation or in question, before the Commission, its member, 
agent, or agency conducting the hearing or investigation. Any member of the 

ommission, or any agent or agency esignated by the Commission for such 
purposes, may administer oaths and affirmations, examine witnesses, and receive 
evidence. Such attendance of witnesses and the production of such evidence may 
be required from any place in the United States or any Territory or possession 
thereof, at any designated place of hearing. 

(b) In cave of contumacy or refusal to obey a subpena issued to any person, 
any district court of the United States or the United States courts of any Terri- 
tory gr possession, or the District Court of the United States for the Distriog of 
Columbia, within the jurisdiction of which the inquiry is carried on or within the 
jurisdiction of which said person guilty of contumacy or refusal to obey is found 
or resides or transacts business, upon application by the Commission shall have 
jurisdiction to issue to such person an order requiring such person to appear before 


-the Commission, its member, agent, or agency, there to produce evidence if so 


ordered, or there to give testimony touching the matter under investigation or in 
question; and any failure to obey such order of the court may be punished by 
said court as a contempt thereof. : 

(c) No person shall be excused from attending and testifying or from producing 
books, records, correspondence, documents, or other evidence in obedience to the 
subpena of the Commission, on the ground that the testimony or evidence required 
of him may tend to incriminate him or subject him to a penalty or forfeiture; but 
no individual shall be prosecuted or subjected to any peney or forfeiture for or 
on account of any transaction, matter, or thing concerning which he is compelied, 
after having claimed his rivilege against self-incrimination, to testify or produce 
evidence, except that such individual so testifying shall not be exempi from pros- 
ecution and punishment for perjury committed in so testifying. 


- RULES AND REGULATIONS 


Sec. 12. The Commission shail have authority from time to time to make, 
amend, and rescind such regulations as may be necessary to carry out the provi- 
gions of this Act. Such regulations shall be effective sixty days after transmission 
to the Congress unless the Congress has in the interim amended or nullified such 
regulations by appropriate legislation, or has adjourned within ten days after the 
se pmission of such regulations, Such regulations shall set forth the procedure 
for service and amendinent of complaints, for intervention in proceedings before 
the Commission, for rules of evidence to be applied by the Commission, for the 
taking of testimony and its reduction to writing, for the modification of the findinga 
or orders prior to the filing of records in court, for the service and return of process 
and fees of witnesses, and with respect to the seal of the Commission, which shall 
he judicially noticed, the payment of expenses of members and employees of the 
Commission, the qualification and disqualification of members and employees 
and any other matters appropriate in the execution of the provisions of this Act. 
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GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


Sue. 13 (a) All contracting agencies of the Government of the United States 
shall include in all contracts hereafter negotiated or renegotiated by them a pro- 
vision obligating the contractor not to diseriminate against any employee or 
applicant for employment. because of race, creed, color, national origin, or ancestry, 
and requiring him to include a similar provision in all subcontracts. 

(b) Unless the Commission shail otherwise determine and state in its order, no 
contract shall be awarded by the United States or anv ageuey thereof to any person 
found by the Commission to have violated any of the provisions of this Act. or to 
any firm, corporation, partnership, or association in which such person has & 
controlling interest, until three years have elapsed from the date when the Com- 
mission determines such violation to have oecurred. "The Comptroller General is 
nuthorized and directed to distribute a list to all agencics of the United States 
containing the names of such persons, 


OFFENSES AND PENALTIES 


Sie. 14, Any person whe shall willfully resist, prevent, impede, or interfere with 
any member of the Commission or any of its referees, agents, or agencies, in the 
performance of duties pursuant to this Act, shall be punished by a fine of not more 
than $5,000 or by imprisonment for not more than one year, or both. 


, SEPARABILIYY CLAUS") 


Sue. 15. If any provision of this Act or the application of such provision to any 
pesson or circumstance shall be held invalid, the remainder of such Act or the 
application of such provision to persons or circumstances other than those to 
which it is held invalid shall not be affeeted thereby. 


DEFINITIONS 


Src. 16. (1) The term “person” includes one or more individuals, partnerships, 
associations, corporetions, legal representatives, trustees, trustees in banke 
ruptey, or receivers, : 

(2) The term “employer” includes any person acting in the interest of any 
employer, directly or indirectly, 

3) ‘Tho term “Iabor union” includes any organization in which emplovees par- 
ticipate and which exists for the purpose, in whole or in part, of dealing with em- 
plovers concerning the terms or conditions of employment. 

(4) Unless otherwise specified, the term “Commission” means the Fair Em- 
ployment Practice Commission created by scetion 5 of this Act. 

(5) The term “Committee’ means the Committee on Fair Employment Prac- 
tice established by Executive Order Numbered 9346 of May 27, 1943. 

(6) The term “commerce means trade, traffic, commerce, transportation, or 
communication among the several States, or between the District of Columbia or 
any Territory of the United States and any State or other Territory, or between 
any foreign country and any State, Territory, or the District of Columbia, or 
within the District of Columbia or any Territory, or between points in the same 
State but through any other State or any Territory or the District of Columbia or 
anv foreign country. 

Src. 17. This Act may he cited as the “Fair Employment Practices Act.” 


The Cuarrman. This morning, for our first witness, I shall call on 
Mr. Scanlon, who is a member of the Labor Committee and whose 
bill we are considering along with the other two bills mentioned. 

. Mr. Scanlon, at this time I think it would be well for you to explain 
exactly the purpose of your bill. 


STATEMENT OF HON. THOMAS E. SCANLON, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRI'SS FROM THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA, AND A 
MEMBER Ok THE COMMITTEE ON LABOR 


Mx. Susnion. Chairman Norton, gentlemen of the committee, I am 
appearing before you today in behalf of H. R. 3986, a bill which I 
introduesd in the Congress. This bill.prohibits discrimination in 
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employment because of race, creed, color, national origin, ‘or ancestry. 
This is the first time the committee has had before it the unlimited 
opportunity to make plain to the American people that a man’s race, 
erecd, color, ‘or where he came from has nothing to do with whether 
he will be allowed to carn a living. 

There are nearly 1,000,000 Negroes im the Army, Navy, and 
Marines. The men on Bataan were largely of Mexican origin from 
Arizona and New Mexico. The first heroes of our war were of 
many religions, colors, and national origins. Their names tell the 
story dramatically. We all remember Kelly, Levin, Gentile, and 
Dorie Miller. If our returning servicemen, who fought side by side 
with these heroes, are barred from jobs because of color, religion, or 
national origin, what a hollow thing eur victory will be, 

If there is any more vicious denial of American democracy than 
discrimination in jobs because of a man’s race, creed, or color, I 
cannot imagine what it is. Bad as it is, discrimination against a 
man because he belengs to a union is not nearly as evil as diserim- 
ination because a man is a Negro, a Jew, a Catholic, or because his 
ancestors came from another country. Chis gnawing evil is a slap 
in the face to every decent American who believes in American fair 
play. Tho Supreme Court, in the case of New Negro Alliance 
vy. Sanitary Grocery Co. in 1938, said: 

The desire for fair and equitable conditions of employment on the part of 
persons of any rece, color, or persuesion, end the removal of discrimination 
against them by reason of their race or religions beliefs is quite 2s important 
to thoxe concerned &s fairness, and cyuily in terms and conditions of employment 
can be to trade or eraft unions or any form of lebor orgenization or association, 
Race discrimination by an employer may reesonably be deemed more unfair 
and less excusable than discrimination against workers on the ground of union 
affiliation. 

. The man who spoke for the Supreme Court in those words was 
Mr. Justice Owen J. Roberts, who can certainly not be called a 
radical. 

' On 28 different occasions in the last 10 years the Congress of the 
United States has outlawed racial and religious discrimination in 
legislating for public-works projects, the Civilian Conservation Corps, 
unemployment relief, civil service classification acts, the training of 
civilian aircraft pilots, the National Youth Administration, the Selec- 
tive Training and Service Act, the training of defense workers, the 
building of public works necessary to the defense program, and the 
Cadet Nurses Corps for Government and civilian hospital service. 

This is the time for the Congress of the United States to say to 
the people of America that their Government guarantees their right 
to jobs, regardless of their color, race, or their form of divine worship. 
This is the time to say to the world that we in America mean what 
we say when we tell them that this is a land of opportunity in which 
# man can go as far as his ability can carry him. This 1s the way - 
to show the people of the world that we practice what we preach. 
Unless and until we guarantee by law that a man’s ability is his only 
restriction, Just so long will everyone hold extreme reservations about 
our real democracy. 

Everyone knows that today as in the past large groups of Americans 
are prevented from earning a decent living and improving themselves 
solely because their skin is dark, or ‘their forefathers came from 
overseas, or theyy worship God in different ways. This is the situation 
my bill is designed to change. Prk 
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My bill, H.R. 3986, has 16 sections. Section 1 sets forth its findings 
and declaration of policy; namely, that the Congress finds that dis- 
crimination in employment because of race, creed, coler, national 
origin, or ancestry, fomenis domestic strife, prevents full use of man- 
power, and burdens interstate commerce; and that it is the national 
policy to eliminate such discrimination in employment relations, sub- 
ject to the control of the Federal Government. 

Section 2 provides that the right to work without discrimination 
is a constitutional privilege and immunity which cannot be abridged 
by any State. 

Section 4 defines the unfair employment. practices which are the 
heart of the bill. Employers are forbidden to discriminate against 
any person because of bis race, creed, color, national origin, or ancestry 
with respect to the hire, tenure, or terms and conditions of his employ~ 
ment. Labor unions are likewise forbidden to refuse membership 
and otherwise to discriminate against any person because of his race, 
creed, color, national origin, or ancestry, Both employers and labor 
unions are fordidden to discriminate against any person because he 
has filed a charge, testitied, or assisted in any proceeding or because 
he has opposed a discriminatory employment practice. 

Section 4 defines the scope of the bill, the jurisdiction covered by 
the bill, "This bill applies to any employer who employs more than 
five persons and who is engaged either in interstate commerce or in 
performing work under a contract or subcontract with a United States 
agency. It applies also to any Iabor union having five or more 
members in the employ of one or more employers subject to the act. 

Section 5 of the bill creates the Fair, Employment Practice Com- 
mission, composed of seven members appointed by the President, 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, fer 7-year terms. The 
original seven members hold office for terms from 1 to 7 years. Hach 
member receives $10,000 annually. 

Section 8 provides that the personnel, books, records, and funds 
of the President’s Committee on Fair Kamployment Practice, created 
by Exeeutive Order 9346, are transferred to the new Commission. 
And section 9 provides that the Commission may investigate cases 
and conduct hearings anywhere in the United States or any territory 
or insular possession thereof. - 

Section 10 sets forth the procedure by which the Commission 
handles cases. After a charge is filed alleging that an unfair employ- 
ment practice has occurred, the Commission will begin an investi- 
gation. Uf the investigation reveals that the charge is substantially 
true, and an informal adjustment cannot be made, the Commission 
may hold hearings at which all partics may produce evidence, issue 
orders based on the record of the hearing, and petition a United States 
circuit court of appeals to enforce its orders. 

In this respect, the Commission would function in the same manner 
as other administrative agencies, such as the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, the National Labor Relations Board, and the Securities and 
Exchange Commission. Any person aggrieved by # final order of 
the Commission may take an appeal to the cireuit court. The 
Commission may award back pay and compel the reinstatement or 
ass eo employees, in the same way as the National Labor Relations 

oard. 
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' Section 11 gives the Commission the power to administer oaths and 
compel by subpenas the attendance of witnesses or the production of 
evideneo. These subpenas are enforceable in the Federal district 
courts. Under section 12 the Commission may issue rules and regu- 
lations, including these further defining its procedures, which become 
effective 60 days after transmission to Congress, unless Congress 
amends or nullities such rules by appropriate legislation or adjourns 
within 10 days after their submission. : 

Section 13 requires all firms contracting with the United States to 
include in all their contracts a provision obligating the contractor and 
his subcontractors not to discriminate in employment. Unless the 

Yommission directs otherwise, no contract may be awarded to any 
person found by the Commission to have violated the act for 3 years 
frou the date of such finding. 

Section 14 prohibits willful interference with agents of the Com- 
mission. Such interference is punishable by a year in jail or $5,000 
fine, or both, 

Section 15 sets forth the definitions of terms used in the act. Inter- 
state commerce is defined to include coimmerce in the District of 
Cohiunbia or any Te, ritory. 

Section 16 states that this act shall be known as the lair Employ- 
mont Practice Act. 

This is a summary of my bill. 

As you gentlemen know, there is presently in existence the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Fair Employment Practice, which was created 
under Executive Order 9346, a year ago. The IF. KE. P. C. was first 
sot up in June 1941, and for the past 3 years has been buffeted about 
from pillar to post. Since last August it has set up regional oflices 
throughout the country, This marked the beginning of real operation 
of the agency. During the 10 months ending April 30, 1944, it has 
received 3,419 complaints, which, together with the 1,016 cases in- 
herited from the former committee, made a total case load of 4,435 
cases. During the 10-month period ending April 30, 1944, it has 
closed 2,286 cases. Of these, 879, or about 40 percent, have been 
closed as satisfactorily adjusted. Six hearings have been held. Its 
case load as of May 1, 1944, was 2,149. 

All this represents a very ereditable performance, for the agency 
has no power of any sort. Everything is done on the basis of persua- 
sion. The F. E. P. C. has no subpena power and no enforcement 
powers. It cannot go to a Federal court for the enforcement of its 
directives. Asa matter of fact, its directives are simply recommenda- 
tions to the partics. .When tho parties refuse to follow the recom- 
mendations, the F. E. P. C. has only two courses of action open. It 
can recommend to other Federal agencies that certain privileges be 
denied to the violating party, privileges such as priorities. This it 
has never done. Fiven if it so recommended, these other agencics 
could simply refuse to follow the recommendation. Lastly, the 
¥. KE. P. C. can certify the case to the President. This it has done 
once, in the famous Southern Railroad case. These were certified in 
December 1943. The matter was given by the President to a special 
commission to attempt to adjust the.matter, This commission has 
held several meetings, but nothing has been announced in the way of 
adjustment. 4 
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Gentlemen, let’s not’ deceive ourselvés or the public. Without a 
statute carrying definite powers of investigation and enforcement, no 
agency can do much more than attempt informally to adjust ugly 
situations. If someone decides to ignore the Committ tee, sees just 
isn’t much that can be done about it. 

What is needed to cope with this problem is a permanent agency 
backed up by a statute. It is the history of every administrative 
agency. Until the Congress passes such 9, statute, it is a mockery 
to say that the problem of | iscrimination, jn employment is really 
being tackled. 

One word more. This il has nothing to a with racial equality 
or social equality. » Tt simply says that all people must have an equal 
opportunity, aceording to their gbititics, to work for. their living 
regardless of their race, color, cre ood, national origin, or ancestry. 

I ask you gentlemen to report thib, bill t¢ to the House with, a recom- 
mendation. that it be passed. 

The Cuamman. Thank you, Mr. Saainlon. We will defer questions 
for the present. i ee Ny 

Mr. Horrman. May I ask, ‘Mr. Chairman, when will we be allowed 
ask questions? ee "4 * : 

The Caairman. Wo have’ with us today’ ‘hh Director of Industrial 
Personnel Relations of the Army Sér¥ice Forces. It is quite import~ 
ant for that gentleman to get away from here shortly, as he has 
another cngagement to fill,’ So it gives mo ® great deal of pleasure, 
membors of the committee, to-preseht to you, Mr. W. A. Hughes, 
Director of Industrial Pérsonnel élations, rmy § Service Forees. 

Mr. Horrman. Mr. Chairman,7 will we given an opporgunity to 
examine these, various witnesses? % ed t 

ae Cuarrman. Of course. , : w # 


The CHAIRMAN. 
Mr. Horrman. Thee ‘é all right, but I intend: ra insist on my ae 


vice of cross-examining any witness, Mr. Hof: 

Mr. Horrman. The House meets at 11 o’clock today. 

The Cuatrman. I am aware of that. 

Mr. Scanton. Madam Chairman, in answer to the gentleman’s 
request, may I say that I shall be here most of the time and the 
gentleman may ask mo questions at an time. 

The Cuarrman. Because of that, and since Mr. Hughes is pressed 
for time, I thought it better to defer questions, Mr. Scanlon, until 
later. I am sure Mr. Hoffman can sée the reasonableness of that 
su zestion. 

r. Hughes, we shall -be glad to hear from you now. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM A. HUGHES, DIRECTOR OF INDUSTRIAL 
PERSONNEL RELATIONS, ARMY SERVICE FORCES 


Mr. Hyeues. Madam Chairman and mombers of the Committee 
on Labor, the views of the War Department on H. R. 3986, H. R. 
4004, and H. R. 4005, Seventy-eighth Congress, each entitled “To 
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prohibit discrimination in eniployment ‘because of race, ‘creed, color, 
national origin, or ancestry,’ were given to the House of Repre- 
sentatives Cormmittee on Labor in writing over the signature of the 
Secretary of War May 23, 1944. That, Mrs. Norton, was delivered 
to you, I believe? 

The Cuarrmman. Yes. 

Mr. Hucuus. Since the bills are almost identical, the War Depart- 
ment’s comments were directed specifically to LH. R. 3986 and were 
sent to Chairman Mary T. Norton. My comments, therefore, on 
this bill at this time are merely suppleinentary to the official opinions 
of the War Department expressed in this letter. 

The War Department docs not feel qualified to express an opinion 
as to the general advisability of such a law, preferring to leave that to 
agencies better qualified in the fields of labor supply, labor relations, 
and social considerations. Our interest in the provisions of the pro- 
posed legislation is limited to two matters in eich the War Depart- 
ment has # direct interest: First, the technical enforcement machinery 
as regards contractors with the United Statics, and second, the effect 
which this bill may have on the rate of production of war supplies. 
I shall comment briefly on both points. 

First as to the technical machinery of compliance. All War De- 
partment contracts, including subeontracts and amended contracts, 
now contain antidiscrimination clauses in accordance with the Execu- 
tive orders on this subject. Thus, so far as the War Department is 
concerned, no change would be required to effectuate the proposed 
-bill. We should like, however, to suggest for consideration two 
changes in the enforcement procedures prescribed in H. R. 3986. 

Section 13 (a), page 12, lines 2 and 3, refers to “all contracts here- 
after gegotiated or renegotiated.”” As the War Department under- 
stands the term, “renegotiated contracts” are completed contracts 
for which certain priéing changes are made and hence do not neces- 
sitate any employment by the contractor. Consequently, for the’ 
sake of clarity, the section might better read, “all contracts hereafter 
negotiated, amended, or modified.” : 

Wé call attention also to the provision in section 13 (b), page 12, 
that no person, firm; corporation, partnership, or association found b 
the Commission to have been auitty of discrimination under this bill 
shall be cligible for award of a contract with the United States until 
3 years after the violation of the law occurred, unless the Commission 
shall otherwise determine and state in its order. We have no ob- 
jection to the operation of this provision as it would apply to normal 
government contracts; but we are concerned lest during this emergency 
such a procedure might result in slowing down, reducing, or oven 
stopping essential production of war materials. There is a possibility 
that a company producing vital supplies needed at once would under 
this provision be prevented from or delayed in producing for the 
Government. It is true that the Department could ask the Com- 
mission to make an exception in such a case, but we believe it is im- 
portant in the interest of efficiency and security for the departments 
prosecuting the war to have responsibility and authority for pro- 
curing war goods. We, therefore, suggest that the head of the pro- 
curing agency be given the right to make such exceptions where he 
certifies that such action is necessary for the prosecution of the war. 
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Secondly, the effect of the proposed bill on the rate of production is 
of primary interest to the War Department. We do not feel it is 
proper for this Department to attempt to forecast what this effect 
will be on Jabor supply, labor turnover, morale, and the other factors 
that are important in production. Our statistics indicate that 51 
strikes, or 4 percent of the ‘total number affecting production of 
materials in which the War Department is vitally interested, occurring 
since March 1943, were caused by disputes in which the utilization of 
minority groups was a factor, and that 190,000, or 5.5 percent, of the 
total man-days lost were attributable to the same situation, This 
record is not too bad, 

The Executive orders as they stand now seem generally to be 
functioning sucessfully in war plants and have in all probability been 
a factor in increasing labor supplies, which has been helpful. How- 
ever, the labor problem in war production now is not only that of 
supplying new workers but also that of insuring that labor already 
hired stays on the job with a minimum of unrest, turn-over, and 
absentceism, We do not know whether or not the passage of an 
aptidiscrimination bill would supply substantial quantities of new 
labor or the effects that it might have on the equilibrium of labor now 
employed. We believe that the agencies qualified to do so should 
throughly investigate these problems before action is taken on this 
bill. The agencies best qualified to make this determination we should 
think might be the Department of Labor, the War Labor Board, the 
War Manpower Commission, the War Production Board, and the 
FE. P.C. itself. The War Dopartment’s interest is in the mainte- 
nance of war production, and itis not within our province to comment 
on the means of meeting general social and economic problems. 

The Cuarrman. 1 may say to you, Mr. Hughes, that we have 
invited the different agencies that you have enumerated to come before 
the committee and J assume we shall hear from them. 

Mr. Hucues. | understand that. 

The Cuarrman. | also want to say that the surgestions that you 
have made with regard to the bill, the committee will take under 
consideration, I think some of them are good suggestions and T am 
sure that the committee will be guided accordingly. 

Are there any questions you would like to ask Mr. Hughes, Mr, 
Day? 

Mr. Day. No; I think he stated clearly what his position was, ‘and 
in view of the limitation on his comments, I have nothing to ask. 

The Cuairmman. Mr. Hughes, do you wish the letter addressed to 
the chairman of the committee to be included in the record? 

Mr. Hucues, Yes. It is our official statement over the signature 
of the Secretary of War. 

Tho CuairmMan. It may be included in the record at this point. 

(The letter referred to is as follows:) 

May 23, 1944. 
Hon. Mary T. Norton, 


Chairman, Committee on Labor, 
TTouse of Representatives, 

Duar Mrs. Norton: The Wer Department has considered H. BR. 3986, H.R. 
4004, and Hi. KR. 4005, Seventy-eighth Congress, which are entitled “To prohibit 
discrimination in omployment because of race, creed, color, national origin, or 
ancestry.” Inasmuch as the provisions of those bill s are substantially identical, 
the following comments are applicable to each of them, 


* 
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The wnderlying purpose of the several bills is to elimjnete discrimination a¢rinst 
any porson because of race, creed, color, netional origin, or ancestry in all employ- 
ment rolecions which fell within the jurisdiction or control of the Federal Govern- 
ment. His steted in the bills that the practice of discriminating in employment 
ageinst persons for the above-mentioned ressons deprives the Netion of the fullest 
uiilization of its capacities for production and defense. The Wer Department is 
in xecord with the generel cael of prohibiting diseriminetory employ mont 
prectices, However, whether the substitution of the proposed levislation for 
oxisting administrative procedure would have a faveredle or unfavorable effeet on 
production is e matter involving broad and complex social quesiions which ere not 
considered to be within the province of the Wer Department to comment upon, 

The only provision of the bills upon which the War Department believes it 
should conument. is section 13. ‘Phat seetion relates to the insertion of wp ante 
discrimination clause in Government contracts and subeontracts and contains a 
penalty clause, 

The word “renegotiation” in section 13 (a) is confusing as it would o-dinarily 
be construed to refer to statutory renegouation under the Renegotiation Act, 
The antidiserimination article is not normaliv appropriate in such renegotiation 
agreements as such contracts do not contemplate the employment of persons, {t 
is sugested that section 13 (a) be revised to read as follows: 

“Sinc. 13. (a) All contracting agencies of the Government of the United States 
shall inelude in all contracts hereafter negotiated by them, and in all contracts 
hereafter amended or modified which do not already contain such & provision, a 
provision obligating the contractor not to discriminate against any employee or 
applicant for employment because of race, creed, color, national origin, or ances- 
try, and requiring him to inelude a similar provision in all subcontracts. This 
section shall not. be applicable to any contract which does not contemplate the 
BL Heber aint of persons for its performance.” 

Subsection (b) of section 13 creates the possibility that a company furnishing 
necessary or irreplaceable commodities or services to the Government (for 
example, a utility serving an Army installation) may be debarred from performing 
any further work for the Government for a period of 3 years if it violates any 
provision of the bills. The action of the Fair Mmployment Practice Commission 
might thus prevent the carrying out of an essential war job. To obviate this 
possibility it is recommended that subsection (b) of section 13 be amended to read 
as follews: 

“(b) Unless either (1) the Commission shall otherwise determine and state in 
its order, or (2) the head of the ageucy placing the contract shall certify in writing 
that it is necessary or expedient in the publie interest that a contract be placed 
with such person notwithstanding such order, no contract. shall be awarded by the 
United States or any agency thereof to any person found by the Commission to 
have violated any of the provisions of this Act or to any firm, corporation, part- 
nership, or association in which such person has a controling intergst, until three 
years have clapsed from the date when the Commission determines such violation 
to have occurred, The Comptroller General is authorized and directed to dis- 
tribute a lise to all agencies of the United States containing the names of such 
persons,” ‘ 

The War Department is unable to estimate the fiseal effeet of enactment of the 
proposed bills, 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that there is no objection to the submission 
of this report, . 

Sincerely yours, . 
Urswnry L. Simson, 
Secretary of War, 


The Gnateman. Mr. Klein, have you any questions? 

Mr. Kun. Mr, Hughes, do T understand you to say that it is the 
view of the War Department that you would like to amend section 
13 (b) so as to leave to the head of the agency coneerned, or the pro- 
curement division, the decision as to whether to continue to do busi- 
ness with somebody who has violated the provisions of this bill, if it 
becomes law? 

Mr. Wucnes. We refer particularly to the War Department, the 
Navy Department, and the Maritime Commission. We could, of 
course, get an exception from the Commission, but we think, in the 
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interest of security, that these procuring agencies ought to be permitted 
in time of war to go ahead and make their procurement, provided, of 
course, they state that it is necessary in the interest of the prosecution 
of the war. 

Mr. Kirin, Weuld you go a step further-- of course this really bas 
no connection, with this particular bill— and say that you would like 
v0 leave it to the head of the agency to determine whether to continue 
to do business with somebody that has violated the law? 

Mr. Hucurns. Thet is what it amounts to, and that, of course— 
that is, continuing & contract with them — avould have to bee ontingent 
upon the necessity of doing it. 

The Cuamman, Mr. Scanton, have you any ‘questions? 

Mr. Scanzon. No; Mr. Klein asked the questions 1 had intended 
to ask. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Hughes, we are very grateful to you for taking 
time out of your busy day to present the views of the War Department, 
to this committee. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Wucues. Thank you very much for the opportunity of ap- 
pearing before the committee, 

The Craimman, Our next witness is a gentleman whose bill is before 
the committee, Mr. Dawson. 

Mr. Dawson, we et be glad to have you tell us about your bill 
at this time. 


STATEMENT OF HON. WILLIAM L. DAWSON, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF ILLINOIS 


Mr. Dawson. Madam Chairman and members of the commiitee, 
for one to understand clearly the necessity for such a bill, T do think 
we should have something of the background that caused the auppoint- 
ment. of the present F. i. P. C. Prior to the war, when business was 
just beginning to speed up, and when the manpower shortage was 
first felt and labor became searce in various industries, efforts were 
made by advertisements in the papers and by radio and public 
rallies to cure this situation. But Negroes were not called to work. 
They went to factories advertising for help and were turned down 
because they were Negroes, 

After Pearl Harbor the situation became even graver, War pro- 
duction went into high gear. Labor was ata searcity. Women were 
being called for jobs that women had never done before, even children 
of school age were urged to work part time because of this manpower 
shortage. And yet Negroes who were laborers, Negroes with skill, 

were turned down—because they were Negroes. 

The labor situation got so acute that the war indusiries and the war 
movement were being retarded. The President, in his judgment, in 
order to meet a war situation, in order to cure or seok to cure & glaring 
wrong, appointed this Committee. Mr. Seanlon has teld you that 
the Committee had no power of subpena; they had no power to com- 

pel witnesses to come before them; they had no power to enforce their 
flinte ‘tives by any action against employers, against unions, or others. 
Their only powers were those of persuasion, Tf you could understand 
and have knowledge of the great work that has been done by this 
Committee, armed only with the power of persuasion; if you could 
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appreciate how they have gone to the management of various indus- 
tries and laid the situation before them-—the necessities of the country, 
the fairness and squareness of giving employment to all Americans-— 
if you could see the results that they have gotten in thousands of cases 
causing many thousands of men and women to be called into war 
plants, you would appreciute the great work that has been done in the 
war effort by this Committee. 

But that has not been all—the speeding up of the war work by the 
Committee... L wish [ could convey to you something of the psycho- 
logical attitude of millions of people, citizens of a country, who were 
denied the right to work simply because of the color of their skin; how 
they felt in the land of the free; what their attitude would be toward 
the Government of the country in which they were born, when they 
saw their boys were being called to the colors, and yet the mothers 
and fathers and brothers and sisters of those same bovs were denied 
the right to work, at a time when every inudstry was advertising for 
men and women. In some instances industries went so far as to pay 
bonuses to employees who induced other people to come to work, and 
stay as long as 30 days on the job. A bonus was given to that em- 
ployee who obtained a new employee, so grave was the situation. 

There was great bitterness in this country among 13,006,000 Negro 
people. Wernight as well face this situation. Thirteen million people 
compose one-tenth of the population of this great Nation of ours. 
What shall be the attitude of America toward those 13,000,000? — Are 
you going to relegate them to a position of serfdom? Are you going 
to be satisfied to see them grow in ignorance and poverty? Are you 
going to deny to them the opportunities that you proclaim to the 
world should be given to all men? No. There is not a fair-minded 
man er woman in this Nation who would not say that such a condi- 
tion should not obtain. But we do need a lot of education in this 
country to bring sane, sensible people around to the knowledge that, 
after all, this question of race is not a thing to be afraid of, : 

This question of difference of color is not a thing to be afraid of, 
If ‘our Christianity be right; if we believe in the fatherhood of God 
and the brotherhood of man; if our democracy means what it claims, 
the embracing of all human beings within its scope; then, for the sake 
of the Christianity that we claim, we have got to look the matter 
fairly and squarely in the face and do all we can to alleviate the unjust 
conditions and unfair problems of any people, regardless of race or 
origin or creed or religion. Sooner or later, here in this country, we 
have got to face the question and settle it right for all times in the 
minds of the people. And there is no better way to begin to face 
that problem than to assure to every people that they will have the 
opportunity to work, along with all other peoples in this Nation of ours. 

The right to work is synonymous with the right to live. Take 
from me my opportunity to work, deny to me the opportunity to work 
because of my color, and you denv to me the opportunity to raise a 
family, you deny to me the opportunity to educate my children, and 
you deny to ine the opportunity to build a home and to acquire those 
things which, according to all human standards, should be the minimum 
which any individual should have. | 

Certainly, in a land as rich and powerful as ours, there is plenty for 
everyone. The F. KE. P. C. is a step to assure to the American public 
the consummation of a right, not the infliction of a wrong. There 
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is no wrong to be done to aity human being within this country’ ‘by 
assuring to any other human Paine the right to work if he or she has 
the skill and ability. That is not taking anything from any other 
man—to give to me the thing that T am entitled to as aman. And 
certainly within the confines of this great Nation of ours, there is 
enough for everybody, of work, of money, and of opportunity, if we 
will but lay the foundation for it. 

And the F. K.P. C. is seeking to lay the foundation for something 
that is of vital importance to the ideals of this Nation. 

You say, “What do we care about it?” 1 will tell you. 

if our Nation is to assume its rightful place among the nations of the 
world as the champion of democracy, if we are to gain their confidence 
and obtain trade to keep our industries going, we have got to care, 
Just the other day I talked to natives from Puerto Rico. One 
walked into my office. Ife was surprised to see a, Negro sitting in the 
Congress of the United States, because he had been in a certain 
section of our country where Negroes are not even permitted the 
ordinary opportunities that would come to the poorest of human 
beings in some other countries. He could not understand why white 
people and colored people could not work together and live together 
and build a great nation together without all this friction and racial 
bickering among one another. Certainly he could not understand 
how we could claim that we had a democracy. Ue said, “ You de not 
have a democracy. You may have a republican form of government, 
but that is not a democracy. You do not have as much democracy 
here as we have in our own country.” 

Then take the countries of South America. Jf we are going to 
maintain our friendly relations with them, if we are going to maintain 
our neighborly policies with them, how can we do that and continue 
within our own country some of the habits and custoins that we have 
been indulging in the past? We will be but the laughing stock of 
the members of those nations when after the war they tome to this 
Nation in ever-increasing numbers and find that even the funda- 
mental human right of the opportunity to work and earn a livelihood 
is denied to American citizens because of race or national origin. 
It will destroy the faith and confidence of other nations in the sin- 
cerity of the American people. Loss of faith and confidence in us is 
bound to retard our trade with those nations and thus destroy markets 
for our industries. ; 

So when we come before you with this bill for a permanent F.E. P.C., 
we are asking for permission to do a job for national unity. We ave 
asking for a committee to be charged with the responsibility of secing 
that every American, regardless of race, creed, or color, gets an 
opportunity to work regardless of whet his nationality, origin, race, 
eveed, or color may be. That is no more than what our Constitution 
guarantees us. : 

If the Constitution guarantees us that in words, and we say in 
practice we are not gettmg that result, is it not then the fit and proper 
thing for the law-making body to do the thing which it thinks and 
Delieves will help make that Constitution a living reality? 

It is all right. to speak of the Constitution as a great document, 
but a document not based upon human service cannot survive. It 
will be a short-lived document and not the document that the fore- 
fathers intended the Constitution to be, and time has proven that 
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it can be what our forefathers wished it to be, if we but do the thing— 
as lawmakers—to shut up the gap, to pass those laws which will put 
in operation movements that will. support the underlying principle 
of the Constitution. 

I have listened to arguments against this committee, most of which 
were very unreasonable. For instance, some say it is dictatorial. 
How can any committee be dictatorial that does not have the power 
of punishment or arbitrary enforcement? How can any committee 
be dictatorial when the members of that committee must depend 
upon persuasion in order to achieve objectives? 

T have heard others say that the working activities of the President’s 

Fair Employment Practice Committee breed disunity within the 
Nation. Those who make that claim are the authors of or adherents 
to the philosophies which make the existence of a Fair Employment 
Practice Committce a necessity. Men and women who are denied 
the right to work within the country and who see their sons called 
to die for the country may have a just cause to be disgruntled, and 
when the class of those who are so rightfully disgruntled reaches the 
size of one-tenth of the population of the Nation, then you do have 
a situation which is bound to engender low morale which makes for 
national disunity in time of war. But those who would deny to 
other citizens the right to work when their Nation is at war, and when 
manpower is short, and when the very war effort itself is being hin- 
dered by lack of workers, and who would resist the efforts of the 
Government to use every bit of available manpower among its citizens, 
regardless of race, color, or national origin, are the breeders of national 
disunity. 
1 also heard some say that the majority of those who worked for 
tho F. KE. P. C. were Negroes. Yes, the Negroes of America are the 
largest minority group. They constitute the biggest problem of 
unemployment, and we must face that. 

Then, if you are going to endeavor to obtain someone to go out and 
do this job, what better person could you find than a member of that 
very group itself? If a Negro can by the powers of persuasion, get 
othor Americans to conform to the dircciives of the F. E. P. C., is 
there anything dictatorial about it, or is there anything unfair about it? 

I am sure that there can never be any fear of anyone armed only 
with the power of persuasion, and who is better fitted to speak for any 
people than a member of those people? Nobody knows except a 

egro what it means to be segregated and discriminated against 
because of race; what it means to be turned down on a job when you 
have seen their advertisements for men and then you walk up and ask 
for a job—you know how much depends upon a job—you have a 
family-—-and then they turn you down because of color. 

So, take this problem from any anglo you wish, and it appears to be 
a necessary thing, both in wartime, as a member of the War Depart- 
ment said, and also in time of peace, in order to assure fair play to 
other nations, in order to guarantee to other nations, that the Four 
Freedoms for which we fight will not be empty words but something 
that we will live up to. It will be an empty promise to them as long 
as we deny to those within the confines of our own country the Four 
Freedoms that we are claiming to be fighting for for other countries. 
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Therefore, it seems to me that any way we look at it, this F. 1. P.C., 
both in time of war and in time of peace, is » matter that the Congress 
of the United States ought to do something about. 65 05 

The President has set the pace. The results that have heen ob- 
tained by this present committec, if looked at fairly and seen without 
bias, will be regarded as oue of the greatest war efforts put forth by 
any committee during this entire emergency, 

Madam Chairman and members of the committee, I do hope that 
this committee will report this matter out favorably to the House. 

The Cuarman. Thank you, Mr. Dawson. You have made a very 
fine and clear presentation of your case, and I take it from what you 
have said that your interest lies particularly in economic equality; is 
that right? 

Mr. Dawson. That is right. 

Mr. Kunin. I would like to add this one comment. I agree with 
the chairman, and we all commend you, Mr. Dawson, on the fine 
statement you have made. IT agree that the Negroes today are the 
outstanding victims of economic persecution, but you will admit, I am 
sure, there are other minorities as well who are also subjected to the 
same sort of thing. 

Mr. Dawson. I do, sir, but I feel that when the day comes that we 
are broad enough to encompass the Negro within the confines of the 
Constitution all other minority problems will be solved. 

Mr. Kuxin. I agree with you wholeheartedly. _[ simply wanted to 
point out that all other minorities would probably gain from an act 
such as this. Democracy is just a hollow word if we are going to 
permit discrimination to exist, as we have been doing in all parts of 
the country. 

The Cuarrman. Again T want to thank you, Mr. Dawson, for the 
very clear and fine statement you have presented to the committce. 
think that you have stated your case remarkably well, and we are very 
grateful to you for it. 

Mr. Dawson. Thank you, 

The CuarrnMan. As we have no other witnesses to appear this morn- 
ing, we will stand adjourned until 10:30 o’clock tomorrow morning. 


TO PROWIBIT DISCRIMINATION IN EMPLOYMENT 


FRIDAY, JUNE 2, 1944 


Housn or Representatives, ‘ 
Committrn on LABOR, 
Washington, I. 0. 

The committee met at 10:30 o0’clock a,m., Hon. Mary T. Norton 
(chairman) presiding. 

The Cuarrman. The meeting will please come to order. 

On yesterday, as you know, we started the hearings on WH. R. 3986, 
WT. R. 4004, H.R. 4005, the Seanlon-Dawson-Lalollette bills, and we 
recessed to 10:30 this morning. 

This morning we have with us Mr. James 1. Carey, secretary-~ 
treasurer of the C. 1. QO. 

Mar. Canny, we would like to have you tell us what you know about 
the conditions that we are trying to relieve, and whether or not you 
are in favor of these bills, 


STATEMENT OF JAMES B. CAREY, SECRETARY-TREASURER, NA- 
TIONAL CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Mr. Carty. Lappear before this committee to endorse the proposed 
bills designed to create a permanent commission to prevent unfair 
employment practices, for the purpose of climinating discrimination 
because of national origin, race, creed, or color. 

These bills declare it to be the policy of the United States that the 
right. to work and seck work should be guaranteed without discrimina- 
tion because of race, creed, color, national origin, or ancestry, and that 
this principle be embodied in United St, tes Statutes, with enforeement 
machinery to insure that it will become more than a pious platitude, 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations met this problem four- 
square in the early days of our organization. We realize that the 
strength of America docs not rest on its ability to restrict the number 
of workers in any given occupation—but rather on its ability to extend 
opportunities to every citizen. 

Organized labor has proved that it is one of the most powerful 
forces in the struggle to preserve the basic rights and privileges which 
American democracy guarantees, — Labor’s Jong and successful struggle 
to imptove the economic standards of millions of wage earners and to 
secure for them some measure of security and humane consideration is 
ample evidence of the soundness and practicality of its objectives. 
That real progress has been achieved, no one will deny. But the ulti- 
mate goal has not been reached, 

Today America ig challenged to demonstrate its capacity and will- 
ingness to assume even larger responsibilities. In a world at war, free 
America must produce the supplies and equipment needed by the 
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United Nations’ fighting forces, and the consumer materials necessary 
for minimum health and comfort. 

America is rising to this responsibility. Labor’s record of produc- 
tion is phenomenal. The ©. 1, O. has proved to thousands of new 
workers that the democratic process at work in the labor movement 
makes no distinction of race, religion, color, or nationality. 

The C. I. O. felt when it originally demanded the present Fair 
Employment Practice Committee, that America could not afford to 
fail-to utilize all the skills and strength of every American workman to 
shorten a bloody and destructive war. 

We contended, and do contend for the postwar period, that if 
America refuses to rid herself completely of he blind prejudices that 
deny people who are “different” a fair deal, we undermine the strength 
of our country and threaten the hard-won gains achieved during the 
last few years. How America acquits herself under the pressure of 
post-war tension, may well be the yardstick by which is determined 
the prosperity and stability of the rest of the world. 

The present Fair Employment Practice Committee is a war 
agoney. When the war is over, it will be out of existence. What 
fair-minded person, after an objective examination of the record this 
agency has compiled, will deny that this agency has been of inesti- 
mable value to the war effort? A brief glance at the record will show 
that the present F. 1. P. C. has closed more than 2,200 cases during 
the last year, with 879—approximately 40 percent—resulting in 
satisfactory adjustments eliminating the discrimiatory practices 
involved. 

Tt is also significant that more than 98 percent of the cases closed 
were settled by negotiation and mutual cooperation between field 
examiners and representatives of unions and management. Of the 
nantly 10,000 complaints received by the committee since its mception 
in 1941, only 11 public hearings have been held. This points up the 
highly laudable technique of persuasion rather than methods that 


-smeck of force and. are irritants. 


‘Because problems of minority workers have been involved in many 
labor disputes, F. . P. C. examiners have been called upon by man- 
agement and procurement officials to aid in the settloment of 23 strikes. 
Nearly all of these cases involved vital war production. Commenda- 
tions have been received by the committee from the War Department 
and the Mexican Government for its work with the Mexican-Americans 
of the Southwest. 

With the coming of peace, and all the attendant problems, America 
will be very much in need of a permanent Commission, with statutory 
enforcement powers to aid the transition from a wartime economy to 
a peacetime economy. Without the proper safeguards, job diserim- 
ination will not only continue in the post-war period, but in all 
probability will be even more serious in its effects than it is today. 

There will be tremendous difficulties in the reconversion to peace- 
time production, in the transfer of workers from one industry to 
another, from one section of the country to another, in the placement 
in jobs of 10,000,600 returning servicemen. We must avoid the 
confusion and strife that would result from discharging workers in 
wholesale lots for no better reason than they are black, brown, 
Catholic, or Jewish. 
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Tn addition to being .a violation of all standards of decency, this 
would be economically stupid. When we throw millions of minority 
workers and their families on relief, we have to pay for it in another 
com. We pry for it in poor health standards - remember, slums and 
rickeis are no respecter of race. We pay for it in a depressed economy 
where the purchasing power of millions is drastically lowered, 

A permanent Fair Employment Practice Commission cannot 
alone stave off a depression. But it can insure in the post-war 
period of job transfers that minority workers get the same treatment 
as any other workers; that a man’s seniority and ability are the 
yardstick of whether he holds a job or gets another, and not the fact 
that his skin is dark, his father came from the old country, or he 
worships God in a Catholie church or a Jewish synagogue. 

No one knows to what extent a democracy can plan its future in 
advance. But we must at least make the effort. Today the C. LO. 
is concerned with plans for the post-war. There is an ever-widening 
acceptance of the concept that all workers have a common interest 
in putting » selid economic foundation veneath the feet of all races. 
We realize that one group of people cannot keep another group of 
people in a ditch without staying there with them, 

Our next step in planning must raise the least favored worker to a 
position of equality in order to secure the standards of the highest 
favored worker. The enlightened labor movement considers this. a 
workers’ problem, instead of a minority problem. Our thinking and 
techniques are changing accordingly. 

President. Philip Murray, in his report to the sixth constitutional 
convention in Philadelphia last November, said: 

Vrom the time of the establishment of the first Committee on Fair Employ- 
ment Practies, the C. EO, has given strong support to the work of eliminating 
discrimination. Tt was instrumental in obtaining the issuance of Executive 
Order 8802 (which was the first Exeentive order on this matter). Tt pressed for 
vigorous and consistent enforcement without fear or favor. Tt has urged full 
and prompt investigations and hearings in all situations where discriminatory 
practices have taken place. 

President Murray urged, and the convention resolved, that the 
present F. K.P. C. should be continued and that there be set up by 
Congress— 

a permanent statutory agency empowered to prevent discrimination of the kind 
being dealt with by the Committee. 

In addition to serving as secretary-treasurer of the C. I. O., it is 
my privilege to be the chairman of the C. 1, O. national committee to 
abolish racial discrimination. In that capacity 1 come in contact 
with the problems in the industrial life of America resulting from 
racial discrimination, and the 6,000,000 members of the C. T. QO. 
represent all of the virtues and human frailties of the people of 
America, There, we have met our problem by abolishing racial 
discrimination, and the health and strength of the C. f. O., and its 
ever-growing influence J think properly demonstrates what. a democ- 
racy can do if it scts out to abolish these discriminatory practices, 

The CHarrman. I want to commend you for that very fine state- 
ment. As 1 followed your statement, ‘you are interested in economic 
equality; is that right? 

Mr. Canny, That is correct. 
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The Crarmman. Economie equality for all races and creeds? 

Mr. Carry. That is right. 

The Cuarmman, | think that you mentioned 10,000 complaints. 
Jt is interesting to note that out of 10,000 complaints there were a 
great many settled through persuasion? 

Mr. Canny, They settled 40 percent of their cases through dis- 
cussion and conversation and persuasion. 

The Cuamman. A voluntary procedure? 

Mr. Carny. Yes. Those cases are on a satisfactory basis. There 
are a lot of cases being processed at the moment. 

The Cuairman. That is a very, very creditable record, I should say, 
and we are grateful to you for your comprehensive statement, 

Mr. Kixin. i want to clear up something inmy own mind. Yester- 
day after the hearings had concluded, a representative of one of the 
unions sat down here and spoke to me. In your opinion, Mr. Carey, is 
it possible for this question of discrimination in industry and employ- 
ment to be solved by the unions themselves? 

Mr. Carty. Where there is a willingness on the part of the unions 
to solve the problem, they can solve it. Where there is resistance in 
finding a solution to the problem, and barriers are established, those 
barricrs must be removed. I do not think that you can rely entirely 
upon cducational means to accomplish that, especially where you face 
a condition of too few jobs. In that case a struggle will take place 
among the people to secure positions in the American industrial life. 
If, in the transition period in our economy, or in a post-war period, 
when we have unemployment, we do not take steps today through 
the establishment of a fair Employment Practice Committee on a 
permanent basis, the Negroes will be degraded to their former position 
of seyvitude. Whites will attempt to secure the positions. The same 
thing will be true of other groups. 

Mr. Kier. That'may be, but I do not believe that you are answer- 
ing my question. ae 

Take the case where you have a closed-shop agreement, and the 
policy of the union is what you have stated here to be the policy of 
the C. 1. O.: Do you not feel that in that case the union could solve 
the problem of racial discrimination in that particular industry? 

Mr. Carry. Yes; 1 do believe they could. 

Mr, Kier. Let me go a step further. That is not true in every 
industry and every union; is it? 

Mr. Carey. It is true of every union of the C. I. 0. 

Mr. Kiem. I do not want to get involved in any inter-union feuds, 
but do you not fecl-that where the union has made its position felt, 
and strongly, that there sliall be no discrimination in employment, 
and if there is a union shop, so far as that particular industry is 
concerned, that problem could be solved right there? 

Mr. Carey. It could be solved, and it was solved in the C. 1. O. 
by the establishment of a committeo which is perhaps comparable to 
the F. KE. P. C. That is a committee, as [ stated, of which I am the 
chairman, the committee to abolish racial discrimination. This com- 
mittee is working effectively in the C, I. O. to eliminate any discrim- 
inatory practices. 

Mr. K.ce1m. To go a step further, however, where the shop is not 
unionized, where there is no closed-shop, agreement, you would insist 
would you not, that we need_an organization such as the F. KE. P. C. to 
contiel any, discrimination in industry? 
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Mr. Canny. Yes. 

Mr. Scanion, Mr. Carey, have you found any complaint, or 
received any complaints of discrimination not only against the Negro 
but other minority groups in the ceantry who have been refused 
employment because of their race and ancestors? 

Mr. Carry. Of course, most of the cases of discrimination would 
come as a result of their being more Negroes than other groups and 
because the color of their skin is more easily detectable. Because of 
eusily detectable physical differences, discrimination will be directed 
more against the Negroes, against women, against Jews, or such other 
groups than against religious or other differences. Mexicans’ charac- 
teristics are such that you can see that they are different from other 
people. 

The Fair Employment Practice Committee, to my knowledge, 
has rendered yeoman service in the Southwest on the question of 
discrimination against Mexicans. 

Mai. Scanion. L wanted to try to point out the fact that this bill, 
to my mind, was not only for the purpose of climinating the dis- 
crimination against Negroes, but the discrimination against all 
minority groups regardless of race, color, or ereed. I was wondering 
if you had any specific case of discrimination against a person because 
of religion, 

Mir. Carny. Through the grievance procedure of the union, we 
have had hundreds of thousands of cases where the community 
pattern would be such that they would not serve to utilize all the 
manpower in that community. The prejudices might be based on 
religion or nationality. Lt might be based on any number of things. 
We are pleased to note that these bills being considered by this com- 
mittee cover all the possibilities. 

The Crhamman. Mr. Kelley. 

Moa. Keuiny. Have you had any notice of any religious discrimi- 
nation? ; 

Mr. Canny. Yes; especially directed against Jews, 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Carey, is it your opinion that when the war 
is over this question will become much more acute than it is at the 
present time because of the fact that so many of our young men are 
now working and fighting and dying all over the world with men of 
all colors and creeds? Do you not think that when they come back, 
as a result of that, we are going to face a very difficult time, and that 
we should be prepared for that? 

Mr. Cary. It will be more acute than it is today for many reasons. 
One reason is that tensions have grown up in our own society because 
our community facilities have been pushed beyond their capacity. 
Transportation facilities are crowded because of the moving in of 
workers, additional workers coming in to industrial fields. We have 
had our education facilities crowded. People have been moved about 
and patterns have been upset. That brought about the tensions we 
had in Detroit and Beaumont, Tex., and a lot of other places—the 
community facilities were not up to the requirements; we were movin 
to full employment, and our economy has never been geared for fu 
employment. 

As we move into the new period, we are going to have a condition 
that, resembles warfare, if we are not able to plan a peaceful and 
sensible transition from the war economy to the peace economy. 
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There will be a scramble for jobs. There will be struggles regarding 
whether or not men in the armed services should be given preference 
in various communities. Negroes now serving in the armed forces 
will feel that they should be given the consideration they deserve 
because of the service they have rendered, and there will be any 
number of other questions that must be handled. [f they are to be 
handled successfully there raust be an ageney that has had some 
experience, that has had some understanding of the problem, That 
is Why we should not lose the experience that we have gained from 
the F. BE. P. C. We think, since we deal so much in human beings 
who are rendering tremendous service, and have rendered a tremen- 
dous service during & very trying period, that this agency or a similar 
agency should be commissioned to do the job during the post-war 
period when we will nave a great number of economic problems 
confronting the Nation. 

The Cuarrman. You believe that this F. KE. P. C. organization 
should be made a permanent one? 

Mr. Carey. It should be made permanent. It should also receive 
tho thanks of this Nation because it brought about the utilization of 
people who would have been barred from contributing their utmost 
to the war effort. They helped to bring in Negra men and Negro 
women, and all the others to make it possible for this Nation to fight 
this war. JT think it will be necessary for this Nation to continue its 
war against starvation and want and lend a helping hand to other 
nations in the world by providing a model for the rest of the world by 
having people living and prospering together with all their many 
differences. 

Mr. Kunin. Mr. Carey, I think that I know your views on this, 
but it might help to get them on the record. You made a statement, 
I believe in answer to a question by Mr. Kelley, with regard to dis- 
crimination because of a person’s religion. Your answer was that 
you knew there was discrimination against Jews. Do you base your 


‘answer to that question on information that you obtained through 


the unions or information that you have received from ponunionized 
industries? Can you break it down in that way? 

Mr. Carey. It usually runs to community patterns, not to an 
industry, and I do not think it is because of one person’s hatred of 
another person’s religion. It might grow out of a lack of under- 
standing, but it has an economic base, which is, that there are too 
few jobs, and there is 2 struggle as to who should get the job. There 
will be a struggle of whites against blacks and men against women. 
It will go as far as people saying, “TI have priority on this job because 
my great grandfather came over on the boat a few months earlier 
than somebody clse’s great-grandfather came over. They will not 
feel that there is enough to go around. There will be a struggle as 
to why one should have a priority over someone else. 

I think it would be well to understand that democracy is built 
upon the ground that all people are equal. We have found in over- 
coming the resistance to that in this war effort it was necessary for 
us to reeducate some of the members of the unions who did not want 
women to work on what they thought were men’s jobs. It was not 
because they hated women, but because it was their fecling that women 
were moving into their territory. 
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The same thing is true of other groups, and [ think for the same 
reasons. We do not have everybody in the C. I. O. feeling that they 
are without prejudice, by any means. We had officers of unions 
that felt aincersly that they had to resist what they considered an 
encroachment, on the part of people that were different, into their 
territory. The Committee to Abolish Racial Discrimation worked 
on the same basis as the F. E. P.C. We have been able to overcome 
that, and 1 think by so doing we have strengthened our own organiza- 
tion. 

Mr. Kuxin. You hove confined yourself to your own organization; 
is that so? 

Mr. Carry. That is correet. When we had the first race riots in 
Detroit, our concern was to prevent those fights from taking place 
inside the plant. The danger would have been greater than on the 
streets of Detroit. Iam happy to say that through the efforts of the 
officers of the unions there was not a single fight in the industrial 
plants. They fought before they went to work and they fought at 
night, but they did not fight inside the plants. That would have 
endangered the Nation’s war effort, as well as the tools and the ma- 
chinery that were around, also, there would have been greater pos- 
sibilities of bloodshed. 

We have, through the work of a committce, learned to meet the 
problems, answer the questions of the people, eliminate their fears 
and have them work together and help one another. I think the 
ubions are pretty good examples of how people can live together with 
their differences and work together and help each other. 

The Cuarmman. Mr. Carey, this question has nothing to do with 
the F. ik. P. C., but I am very interested in what you have said about 
women. Do you think that there is going to be a great deal of 
discrimination against women when the war is over? 

Mr. Carry. If we have too few jobs there will be discrimination 
against women. 

The Cuairman. Of course, it is nothing new. We have always 
been discriminated against. Has the C. I. O. done anything to break 
down that feeling, or do you still think that the women have been 
accepted only because the country needed manpower? 

Mr. Carey. I think that they have been accepted on the same 
basis as the Negroes in American industry; because there is a need 
for them, I think that is perhaps a sound basis. I will say this, if 
you scratch the surface of somebody that is antiwoman in industry, 
you will find that he is also anti-Negro in industry and anti-Semitic, 
so these things all run together. I think it is time that we recognize 
this fact and mobilize Negroes and women and all the others, in this 
constant struggle to make democracy work. 

We all represent minority groups in one way or another. I ama 
Catholic and_[ am also Irish, and they are a minority group, as you 
know. We find sometimes that minority groups grow into majority 
groups. You will have a lot of shifting gomg on, especially during a 
period like the one we have gone through. I have seven sisters, 
- I am a little concerned about the status of women in American 

e. 

The Cuarrman. There will be a lot of problems we shall have to 
solve. Perhaps 100 years from now they will still be unsolved, but 
I believe that we are making progress. 
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Mr. Canny. We are making tremendous progress. 
The Cuarrman. I believe your organization has done a great deal 
to break down prejudices. My experience bas been that you have 
been working for workers, and regardless of any other consideration 
our first consideration has been whether or not they are workers. 
That means a great deal. 

Mr. Canny. If following that principle was not good for the organ- 
ization, | do not suppose we would favor it, but we have found that 
it is good for the organization and we think the same principles apply 
to the Nation. You will find that it helps to strengthen the Nation, 
The more people who have complete citizenship in terms of job oppor- 
tunity and in terms of voting opportunity and all the other rights, 
the stronger the Nation will be and the greater the contribution each 
worker can make in the interest of the whole Nation. 

The Cratmman. Do you not believe also that this is more or less 
an educational job; that we have got to educate our people to under- 
stand these problems? After all, I think that a great many people 
are prejudiced because they do not understand. 

Mr. Cary. Yes; but I do not look upon education as the whole .- 
answer; that is, if we think that education should not also have 
some compulsion. I think it is proper in a democracy to have 
compulsory education as we do have. We have certain educational | 
requirements, and the Government accepts a responsibility in bring- 
ing that about. I think the same thing is true here where the Gov- 
ernment should accept the responsibility in this field of eliminating 
these prejudices I think the I’. E. P. C. again is a good educational 
means for bringing this about. Sometimes you have to push people 
up against something before they realize it is good. 

The Cuarrman. I believe it has already done a great deal of good, 
and I think that if we could make it a permanent organization we 
would be on our way to break down much foolish prejudice. 

We thank you very much, Mr. Carey. - 

Now, I would like to present Mr. Ianesto Galarza, who is Chief 
of the Lubor Section of the Pan American Union. 


STATEMENT OF ERNESTO GALARZA, CHIEF, LABOR SECTION, 
PAN AMERICAN UNION 


Mr. Gavarza. Madam Chairman and members of the committee, 
I am glad to have this opportunity to appear before this committee. 

For more than 20 years I have been interested in the situation 
of Mexican workers in the United States in particular, and of the 
Spanish-speaking population of this country in general, especially 
in. the Southwest. It was my privilege to complete very recently a 
trip through about cight States in the Southwest and on the Pacific 
coast. I was away about 6 wecks observing conditions, and I shall 
leave for your record a summary of the conclusions to which | came 
after finishing that trip. 

The Cuamman. Thank you. It will be included in the record. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 

According to the 1940 census, more than 1,861,000 white persons residing in the 
United States claimed the Spanish language as their mother tongue. Of these 


some 428,000 were foreign-born, and 718,000 were of native American parentage. 
The reat were either of native white or of mixed native and foreign parentage, 
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Persons of Mexican birth or of Mexican descent represent a majority of the 
Spanish-speaking population of the United States. 

Next to the Negroes, this group represey os one of the largest so-called minorities 
in this country. It is probable that if al) persons having some degree of identifi- 
cation with Hispanic and Indohispanice culture—-economically, socially, linguisti- 
eally-—are included the total size of this group would not, be far from 2,500,000. 

Ieonomic discrimination against workers who belong to this group has long 
been practiced in certain parts of this country, This is true especially of the 
Mexican worker, whether he be a eitizen of Mexico or of the United States. 
Traditionally, the Mexiean has been assigned to the heavy, dirty work in industry 
and agriculture. He is the typical representative of stoop labor of the West. 
In the shipyards, in the stcel mills and on the railroads his work is characterized 
as extremely dirty and unpleasant, probably the most undesirable. 

I want to make it very plain, at the outset, that this characteristic of Mexican 
jabor in the United States is the result of economic and social conditions prevailing 
on both sides of the border, rather that a refleetion of a born disposition for drud- 
gery. Difficult, exhausting, and often dangerous work has been the only means 
of livelihood open to these people; and the withholding of opportunities for 
education, decent housing, and medical attention has closed the door of oppor- 
tunity for all but a few fortunate ones, 

In spite of his lowly social position, the contribution of the Mexican to the 
development of certain parts of this country, especially the Southwest, has been 
notable. Former Vice President John N, Garner recognized this fact in his 
testimony before a Senate committee in 1928, when he said: “The seasonal 
Mexicans in our territory do a kind of labor that no others are willing to do, at 
least, no white man will do * * * Tecan mention two counties down there on 
the border that have increased in taxing value in the past 2 decades from $3,000,000 
to $88,000,000. ‘That inerease would not have been brought about if we had had 
an immigration quota to apply to Mexico.” 

The recognition of this considerable coutribution of the Mexiean workers, 
however, has not protected them from economic discrimination, such as is prac- 
ticed against the Neyro. This discrimination falls into four classifications: 
(1) Refusal of employment (2) withholding of opportunities for training for better 
jobs (3) refusal of promotions according to seniority and ability, and (4) payment 
of lower wages for the same work as that performed by Anglo-Amerieans. 

To illustrate some of these types of discrimination I want to refer to the sworn 
statement of a Mexican worker, Gilbert HE. Lujan, of Morenci, Ariz. Taian was 
emploved in May 1942, as a furnace helper and slag brakeman. He represented 
himself as of French-Italian extraction. When it was learned that he was a 
Mexican, his emplovers demoted him to a plain laborer and reduced his wages 
from $6.08 a dav to $4.20. A few days later he quit in protest. 

Alberto Sants Maria, 8 Mexican worker, was employed as a bulldozer’s helper 
for 20 months by an Arizona firin, He hoped to become a bulldozer operator for 
which he felt, himself competent, He was told frequently that he could never 
obtain his kind of work, since he was a Mexican. In July 1941, Santa Maria 
asked for a job as a bulldozer, but he was turned down in favor of an Anglo- 
American who had only 2 months’ experience. 

Another case which is typical of the thing these men are up against is that of 
Alfredo Serna, resident. of Clifton County, Ariz. Serna, of Spanish-American 
ancestry, started to work as a laborer drawing $4.20 a day. In May 1942, he 
was promoted to the copper-refining department of the plant in which he was 
working, where the wage rating was $6.40. Serna. however, according to his 
testimony, continued receiving $4.20. He was not able to get the inercase due 
him, in spite of the fact that less skilled workers placed under his supervision were 
paid $6.40 a day. 

It is not an uncommon experience for Mexican workers to see younger and less 
experienced nen move into the better jobs in spite of the principle of seniority. I 
have noted c:Jes of Mexicans in oil refineries who receive 10 cents an hour less 
than Anglo-Americans doing the same kind of work. Such investigations as 
have been made, like a recent case in the nonferrous metals industry in the 
Southwest, reveal that being a Mexican, or being classified as such, is a distinct 
handicap. 

The Mexican workers who are subject to these discriminatory practices have 
found little relief either through Government agencies or through established 
trade-union organizations. economic discrimination is deeply rooted, and appar- 
ently the trade-unions have been as hestitant to tackle it as Government agencies, 
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To illustrate this point, I want to call attention to one of the rare instances of 
discrimination involving Mexicans of which there is a public record. This case 
involved Jesse Gonzalez and Philip Mercado, employees of the Union Pacific 
Railroad shops in Cheyenne. Gonzalez and Mercado brought. their case to the 
attention of the Fair Mmployment Practice Committee with no assistance from 
their union, When they returned to their work, after testifying publicly in Wash- 
ington, they were subjected to disciplinary action under circumstances which 
indicate that the union and the company were in closer agreement as to the 
merits of the case, than the union and its Mexican members. 

The Mexican workers would find in this bill, I believe, a means for correcting 
diseriminatory practices against them by employers as well as an incentive to the 
trade-unions of which they are members to take greater interest in their welfare. 

Turning to another aspect of the economic and social condition of the Mexicans 
in the United States, I would like to call your attention to their effeet on inter- 
American relations. In Mexico proper, public opinion is overalert to the treat- 
ment which Mexieans receive in this country. This subject. is the most sensitive 
test of good neighborly relations between the two countries; and it is one on which 
high Government officials, Members of Congress, labor leaders, publicists, and the 
press have been in general agreement. Indicative of the importance which the 
Mexicans attach to this question is the fact that recently there has been set up a 
committee of the Chamber of Deputies, corresponding to the House of Representa- 
tives in this country, for the purpose of keeping the attention of the Mexican 
congress focused on discrimination against Mexicans in the United States. I refer 
to this merely to indicate how closely the Mexican people identify their rational 
dignity with the treatment accorded Moxicans in the United States, 

Tt will not. surprise this committee, furthermore that Axis agents are constantly 
stressing discrimination against Mexicans as a means of stirring up ill feeling on the 
Fart of the peoples of Latin America toward the United States, That the Axis 
azents have done this adroitly and effeetively is not. to be denied. And the reason 
for this is that the existence of discrimination itself is not to he denied. The way 
to disarm totalitarian propaganda on this score ix to extend to the Mexiean workers 
the fullest protection against such discrimination. 

Even within the limits marked out for the proposed permanent Fair Mimploy- 
ment Practice Committee in the bills under consideration, mueh could be done 
to encourage the active interest of the Federal Government in bettering condi- 
tionsyof work and living among the Mexicans in this country, On at least one 
occasion the National Labor Relations Board has taken prompt action involving 
the protection of Mexican workers. The Children’s Bureau of the Department, 
of Labor has made some constructive and informative studies of conditions 
among miners of Mexican extraction in the Southwest. These instances suggest 


‘the possibility of a program of Federal assistance in the ficlds of education, 


housing, health nutrition, the protection of miners and the maintenance of 
decent working standards. Within such a program a permanent Fair imploy- 
ment Practice Committee could play an important. role. 

I stress this point for two reasons: First, that such an agency as is proposed 
in the bills under discussion should not be considered merely as an instrument 
for the benefit and protection of the Negro worker. When it comes to discrim- 
ination, usually bascd on racial prejudices, no fine line of distinction is drawn 
between Negroes, Mexicans, Filipinos, Puerto Ricans and other minority groups. 
To make such a distinction in practice, if not in law, would in itself constitute 
discrimination. . 

I would (urther recommend that care be taken to make the provisions of the 
propesed bills applicable to all employers of persons of Mexican birth or extrac- 
tion or of Indohispanic or of Hispanic descent, regardless of nationality status, 
All persons falling within these categories should have access to the protection 
afforded them by an agency such as the one proposed. 

It might also be desirable to make the provisions of the bill apply to all a de 
ers who utilize the services or facilities of any Federal agency in recruiting labor 
or in maintaining standards of work under any Federal statute. 


Mr. Gatarza. The substance of that report, if I may summarize 
it in a few words, is this: ae 

The Mexican communities are called colonias. They call them- 
selves colonias or colonies, and there you have a very significant 
expression, or phrase; that is to say, these are groups of people who 


live within the national community but are apart from it. They. 
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are colonies pretty much as a group of people might be a colony in 
some remote island in the Pacific. They have very little contact 
with the dynamic features of American society. 

The second thing I observed on this trip was the lack of educa- 
tional and vocational opportunities for young people. This you find 
everywhere. Boys or girls may be of American citizenship, or Amer- 
ican birth, but because of Spanish parentage, or Mexican heritage 
they find themselves prevented from taking advantage of the norma 
facilities that American democracy provides for its youth. This is a 
situation that prevails throughout the Southwest and in many parts 
outside the Southwest, so far as Mexicans are concerned. 

[ also found that the people in these communities are very keenly 
aware of the disabilities which they meet when they try to get into 
the war effort. I may say to you that these Spanish-speaking groups 
have this in common with their brothers in Latin America-—they had 
been fighting this war a long time before Pearl Harbor. 

I remember some 6 years ago 1 attended some meetings of these 

roups in the Southwest—and they did not know exactly why they 
Felt this way—-but their traditions and political history made thera 
feel by intuition that here was a monstrosity taking place over in 
Europe and they wanted to get in and fight. This country is in the 
war. Mexico is at war. In spite of the will to participate, in spite 
of the undoubted ability of these Mexicans to do even skilled jobs, 
they are constantly facing the fact that they cannot get into schools as 
well as the Anglo-American children can for the purpose of training 
themselves for the war effort and for participation after the war in 
community life. 

They find that on the job they are meeting some very serious ob- 
stacles, and that is what I want to come to now. 

To anyone who knows the history of the Mexican population in the 
Southwest-~and I am a Mexican and have lived with these people the 
greater part of my life—I say, to anyone who knows the situation in 
which these people find themselves, this is a self-evident fact, that dis- 
crimination is a tradition so far as these people are concerned; that. is 
to say, it is not something that happened yesterday or started the 
week before. It is something that has been going on for years. 

I remember, as a boy perhaps 6% years old, [ was a water-boy’s 
helper with the Southern Pacific Co. in California, and because I was a 
Mexican boy I had to take scoldings and a kind of treatinent from the 
Anglo-American straw boss which the other water boys who were 
Anglo-Americans did not have to take. 

The result of this is a feeling on the part of the Mexican that he is 
constantly sct aside as something different, as something lower, or 
something not quite as dignified as the Anglo-American worker, So I 
want to stress this fact, that economic discrimination is not anything 
new. It is something very deeply rooted, Madam Chairman, nad 
this committee has before it not a question of rernedying a temporary 
or a recently-established evil, but something that goes to the very sub- 
consciousness of the Mexican people themselves. 

I would like to give you an example of how that operates. If a 
Federal agent goes to a Mexican for the purpose of gathering informa- 
tion on the census, or if he goes to gather information on ‘Tcelth, or 
if a representative of the Children’s Bureau goes to a Mexican family 
to find out how the youngster is getting along, the immediate reaction 
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is one of inhibition and fear. Why? Because our people for 30 or 40 
ears, in contacts they have had with Federal agencies, no matter how 
eneficent that agency might be, have instinctively thought, ‘“Per- 

haps this is someone from the Federal Government who is going to 

throw us out of the country.” 

From the standpoint of employers, discrimination is also a tradition. 
I want to cite to you a few cases of how this discrimination operates, 
but before that I want to give you a summary of the four types of dis- 
crimination.that generally occur. 

The first of those is the refusal of employment. A Mexican, because 
of his skin, may be refused employment. He will not be told why. 
I would say that in times like these, with a critical manpower shortage, 
this type of discrimination is much less frequent. 

Then there is the second type, the refusal to extend training facili- 
ties. This is a very important matter, and I want to stress this 
before the committee. 

I remember abovt 2 years ago [ was in the city of San Antonio. I[ 
was visiting that part of the city in which the Mexican population 
is now largely located. Jt isaslum. It is the type of slum that you 
will find in the most blighted areas of America. The houses were 
built of tin cans. The holes in the roofs and in the walls were stopped 
up with gunnysacks. It was one of the most blighted areas that I 
have ever seen, and I have seen a great many in the Americas. But 
in the middle of that settlement, amidst the filth and degradation 
that one sees there, there was a small building in the process of con- 
struction. I asked one of the men there what it was and he said, 
“Ttisaschool. We have several hundred boys around the community. 
Some of them want to be plumbers. Some want to be carpenters. 
Others want to learn different trades. We have no school around 
here that can give them these facilities, so we are going to build this 
little school.” * 

T said, ‘Who is going to teach there?” : 

This man said, Well, some plumber in the community will come 
in and teach one evening, and the next evening a carpenter will come. 
We will take turns.” : 

I said, “What kind of equipment will you have?” 

He said, “These men will bring their tools from their jobs.” 

Unfortunately that project collapsed because it had no economic 
support. That is just an instance of the kind of thing that these 

oungsters are up against.. They are American citizens. They speak 

etter English than they do Spanish. If they know anything about 
the history of Mexico, it is only because they have picked it up from 
their elders. They are in the process of assimilation, yet educational 
opportunity, particularly vocational education, is certainly not open 
to them, not to the same degree that it is open to the Anglo-American 
children. 

The third type is refusal to promote according to seniority and 
ability, and the fourth is wage differentials. 

In order to leave on the record one or two examples of this type of 
discrimination, I want to summarize for you some sworn statements 
I have before me, one of them by Gilbert IX. Lujan, who was a furnace 
helper and slag brakeman working in a mill in Morenci, Ariz. This 
is what Lujan says: 
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On the 4th of May (942, I was hired by the Phelps-Dodge Corporation under 
Foreman Kendall as a furnace helper and slag brakeman due to the fact that I 
gave my race as French-Italian. 

Let us note that. There is a demonstration of the first type of 
discrimination. He presented himself as a French-Italian. 

My wages were 76 cents an hour, or $6.08 a day, On May 14, 1942, when it 
was discovered that I was of Mexican ancestry— 
but, mind you, an American citizen— 


and not a French-Italian, [ was demoted to plain laborer and my wages were re- 
duced to $4.20 a day. A few days prior to my demotion I overheard Mr. Johnson 
say that the only ones who reecived $4.20 and no one reccived more than $4.20 
were Mexicans. 

I have here a sworn statement, signed by Alberto Santa Maria, 
who was empioyed as a bulldozer helper for approximately 20 months, 
also in Arizona. Ile was interested in becoming a bulldozer operator. 
He felt competent to do the job and one day he asked for it. He was 
told, however, that Mexicans could not become bulldozer operators, 
and after his request was turned down he saw that a man with only 
2 months’ experience in running a bulldozer was given a job. 

Finally, another case is that of Alfredo Serna, also of Arizona, who 
started working in the smelting department as a laborer drawing wages 
of $4.20 a day. On the 15th of May 1942, he was promoted to the 
copper-refining department of the plant, where the wage rate was 
$6.40. Atleast, that was the rate paid for that work. But his rate 
of wage was to continue as that of a plain laborer. He asked for the 
raise to which he was entitled, but he was told that he would have to 
continue working at $4.20 a day, ebviously because of his Me ican 
nationality. 

Mr. Wetcu. How general is the discrimination against Mexicans 
on the west coast? 

Mr. Gatarza. I should say that the discrimination practiced 
against Mexicans, or American citizens of Mexican extraction, affects 
every major occupational group; for example, mining. Also in agri- 
culture, although there not to such a great extent, because almost 
exclusively all of the so-called stoop labor is Mexican and therefore 
the opportunities for discrimination in that occupation are not so 
great. I have found discrimination also in the food-handling industry; 
that is, waiters, cooks, and so forth. 

Mr. We cn. Are you not giving us a demonstration of individual 
cases, but not a situation that applics generally to Mexicans on the 
west coast? 

Mr. Gauarza. I should say that the testimony I am <iving you is 
material gathered out of my personal experience for 20 years and 
therefore does not represent a systematic record of discrimination as 
practiced against Mexicans in the Southwest. I can tell you this, 
from my experience, that these cases I am citing, 1 can assure you 
are typical of conditions existing in many communities. And one of 
the reasons we do not have more information is, first, that the Mexi- 
can, because of his fears and his inhibitions, does not volunteer this 
information. He does not bring it in. He has no will to make his 
rights, let us say, heard, or listened to. And, secondly, there are no 
agencies through which these facts may be determined. I would 
venture to say, if a systematic search were to be made of instances 
of this kind, what I am giving you today would be greatly multiplied. 
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Mr. Wetcn. I am for this bill. I am supporting it. I think you 
are exaggerating the condition of the Mexicans, though, on the west 
coast. I happen to be from California. You speak of several years 
of experience. I have had the experience of nearly a lifetime. I 
have yet to observe general discrimination against Mexicans. We 
live with them, and have for years. And they have lived with us. 
Their children attend our schools. They attend the same church, 
in many instances, kneel at the same altar. There is no discrimina- 
tion there. 

T am fearful that you are building up a straw-man case, my boy. 
That condition does not prevail on the Pacific Coast. 

Mr. Fisuur. May [ interpose an observation there, Madam 
Chairman? I represent a district in southwest Texas, on the Mexican 
border. I would certainly corroborate your statement, Mr. Welch, 
that that type of discrimination is not found in the section of the 
country I come from. 

Mr. GaLarza. You mean economic discrimination? 

Mr. Wetcn. I do not think it is fair to come here and single out a 
few cases and attempt to make it appear that there is general dis- 
crimination against the Mexican race. 

Mr. Visner. I think you will find isolated instances of discrimina- 
tion in any sphere of activity, where you are dealing with any class 
of people. Yai will certainly find it im isolated instances with any 
nationality. Of course, many cases are hearsay cases where there 
probably would be some good explanation that could be made if all 
of the facts were developed. 

Mr. Gararza. F should be willing to submit myself to the verdict 
of an extended and impartial investigation of the condition of ‘he 
Mexigan worker, not only in California, but in Texas. It exists asso 
in other communities, such as Chicago and Detroit, where they are 
to be found in large numbers. 

I should also recommend to this committee that it dig into the cases 
which are now of record in various agencies, of this type of diserimina- 
tion. I agree thoroughly that, on the basis of such testimony as I 
ara giving here, no generalizations should be set up. 1 am satisfied, 
nowever, that the experience which I have had for 20 or 25 years, 
living with these people, and the instances which have come to my 
attention, very strongly indicate that there is a general condition 
which ought to be taken into account, which ought to be regarded by 
a Federal agency such as the one that is being discussed in these bills. 

For example, I do not know whether the gentleman on my left has 
had the opportunity of going through the records which have been 
accumulated during the last 15 years by the Mexican consulates in 
this country. Those records, so far as I know, have not been con- 
sidered or studied. Those are important records, because they are 
mostly sworn statements. And I assure you that the cases which I 
have cited here are typical of that vast amount of testimony which 
has not yet been taken into consideration. 

Mr. Wetcn. You are just citing isolated cases. The condition is 
not general. i, 

Mr. Fisuer. I am interested in your statement, because I have 
many constituents who are Latin-Americans. They are among some 
of our very best citizens. For example, in my part of the country, 
we have «, great deal of sheep production. That industry includes a - 
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very skilled trade —shearing sheep. It is difficult to understand for 
those who are not familiar with it. But most of the sheep shearing 
is done down there by Latin-Americans and they are paid very high 
wages for it. Some of them make as high as $20 a day for that kind 
of work. 

Many citizens down there would refuse to hire an American as dis- 
tinguished from a Latin-American to do that type of work, The dis- 
crimipation would be in favor of the Latin-American, and not against 
him, for that type of work. If one who was not a Latin-American 
came to a ranchman and offered to shear his sheep, with a crew, he 
would probably be turned down, because they prefer, for that type of 
work, which is a highly skilled type of work, that it be done by these 
Latin-Americans as distinguished from other classes. 

The Cuatrman, For the benefit of those members who have come 
in since this witness started his testimony, may I say that the gentle- 
man who is giving testimony at the present time is Mr. Ernesto 
Galarza, who ts Chief of the Labor Division and Office of Information 
of the Pan-American Union, 

Mr. Baupwin. Madam Chairman, may J apologize for being late, 
and say that 1 am also on a committee which is holding public hearings 
on low-cost housing. It is very difficult for me to be in two places at 
the same time. 

The Crainman, I understand perfectly. This is a difficult time for 
most memkers. Most of us have hearings going on in more than one 
committee at the same time and T can understand why the gentleman 
would find it difficult to be in attendance at all times. 

Will you proceed, Mr. Galarza? 

Mr. Wetcn. May | interrupt to say, Madam Chairman, that racial 
discrimination is not new in this country, About the time that my 
father arrived in this country, which was in 1847, during the famine 
years in Ireland, there were signs over factory doors, “No Irish need 
apply.” Those are facts. And it happened in your State, too, Mr. 
Scanton. 

Mr. Scanuon. That is right. 

Mr. Weicn. We have all read the history of the Molly Maguires, 
That organization was born on account of racial discrimination. 

Mr. Scanuon. That is right, in the hard-coal regions of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr, Weucu. Exactly, where an Jrishman could not get a day’s 
work by reason of his race and religion. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Welch, you will have to admit that we have 
progressed since that time. 

Mr. Wercu. Indeed we have. 

The Cratrman. And it may be that some of these fine days our 
dream of cconomic equality will be realized and we will be able to 
break down discrimination. That is why we are here today consider- 
ing this very important problem. 

r. Weicu. And that is why [am supporting this bill, to help them 
progress. 

Mr. Gavanza, It may interest: Mr. Welch that one of my first ex- 
periences as a workingman at the age of 5 years was with an Irish 
track hand down in‘*the city of Mazatlan, who apparently had gone to 
Mexico and who was welcomed by my people and worked side by side 
with them, just for the very reasons that you have cited. One of the 
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first impressions I got of real comradeship on a job was the way this 
Irishman, who had very forbidding mustachios, used to take the small 
articles that I had to carry up and down the track because he saw 
that they were a little bit too heavy for me. 

I want to add, also, that I am not here to make a case, or to draw 
a brief, to prove that the American people are innately race prejudiced. 
I would not be here testifying before you today if that were the case, 
because every opportunity which I have recoived to obtain an educa- 
tion-—an education which could still be highly improved, { am sure-—- 
has been due to the fact that at some critical stage of my own struggle 
there has always been an Anglo-American ready to give me his money 
and his time and to sharé his home with me. T could very easily 
generalize from my own particular instance, but I want to tell you 
that that kind of case is a very exceptional one. The majority of 
our people do not have such an opportunity, and I am bringing these 
facts to your attention to ask yeu to take the Mexican people resident 
in your country as a part of your general program of breaking down 
these barriers to which Mr. Welch has referred. 

Madam Chairman, if I may be permitted, I should like to proceed 
and finish my testimony. 

The CrarMan, Certainly. 

Mr. Gatanrza. I wanted to point out, in connection with what T 
have just said, that there is no end of testimonials such as those given 
by Mr. Fisher a few moments ago; that is, testimonials concerning the 
ability of the Mexican worker, his responsibility, his decency ss a 
human being. Those are matters of record. I want to point out a 
few of them to you. 

Here is the testimony of a man who apparently farms o it in the 
Imperial County in California. This is what he has to say: 

War plants on the coast were draining away the cream of the agricultural labor, 


skilled crewmen, who ‘had worked in the valley fields for many seasons. The 
men who remained were for the most part the less experienced or the less capable 


_workers. The labor market showed alarmingly the effects of short supply and 


heavy demand. 

On November 18, however, the first contingent of Mexican nationals arrived in 
the’ valley, nearly 600 of them. Within a week the Isbor situation had been 
stabilized. Farmers quit worrying and went back to planting crops. This set- 
tling of the whole labor situetion was of vast benefit, not only to the farmers who 
joined She sevomation and employed Mexican nationals but to all valley agricul- 
ture as well. 


Incidentally, some years ago—I think it was in 1928-— Mr. John N. 
Garner, former Vice President of the United States, testified before a 
Senate committee to the contribution of the Mexican workers to the 
economy of the Soiithwest. He pointed out that in the case of two 
counties in his own State, Texas, the taxing value of those two counties 
had inéreased from $3,000,000 to $88,000,000. He went on and spe- 
cifically mentioned the role that the Mexican worker had played in 
the increase of the wealth and, as be said, the taxing value of those 
communities, 

I want to read one other comment here concerning Mexican workers. 
This is made also by a farm operator in the Imperial Valley, who said 
this: 

I shudder to think what the growers would have done without the Mexican 
workers. They fit into the citrus program very nicely. After the early stages 
of the game, when we got things lined up we found that the Mexican nationals 
were very satisfactory. They learned as well as any other labor group the tech-’ 
nique of picking, and made very good hands. 
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Now, these were Mexican nationals; that is to say, workers who 
had been brought to the United States under contract with the 
Mexican Government. These were not. Mexican workers long resident 
in the United States. But they belonged to the same stock and were 
people of the same economic level. 

Consequently T think it is fair to adduce this testimony as an 
appreciation of Anglo-Ameriecans of what the Mexican is as a worker 
and as a participant in the community. 

Mr. Weicn. Do you not think that there is a better feeling existing 
now between Mexico and the United States than in all the history of 
the two Nations? You have made genera: statements to the effect 
that there is racial discrimination in this country against Mexicans, 
and I do not think it is fair to either Nation. I think you should be 
very careful before making such a statement. It may be truc that 
there bave been isolated cases of Mexicans who have been discrimi- 
nated against, but that is not true in its general application, and I 
am here to testify, if need be, to that fact. 

Mr. Ganarza. My association, sir, with the Mexican people has 
been a 24-hours-a-day association ever since L was born. I am not 
here to induce this committee to accept a generalized statement about 
discrimination against Mexicans. 1am merely here to try to interest 
this committee in a situation which IT have found to exist during the 
past 30 years. And if all you do is to set up a mechanism by which 
these Mexicans may come to a Federal agency and have their problems 
heard and have redress given to them according to the principles of 
law as laid down in your statutes, that is all any one of us would ask. 

The Cnarrman. Would you say, right there, that since I. EK. P. C, 
has been established by Executive order, these conditions hava 
improved? 

Mr. Gauarza. I would say that the F. E. P.C., Madam Chairman, 
is one of the few, rare instances where the Federal Government has 
actually set up machinery to which the Mexican people who suffer 
from these conditions may have recourse. 

The Cuarrmman. And have they benefited greatly from that? 

Mr. Gatarza, They have in the individual cases which have been 
brought to the attention of the Federal authorities. They certainly 
have benefited from the operation of the Federal machinery. They 
get a feeling that they belong. They get a fecling that there is a 
mechanism to which they may have recourse. ’ 

The Cuarrman. And has the general condition improved? After 
all, we are not dealing with individual cases so much as we are with a 
general condition. 

Mr. Gauarza. I would say that the operation of the F. E. P. C. 

with regard to the Mexican population in gencral has been very 
restricted, far too restricted for me to say that there has been a general 
improvement due to the operations of the F. BE. P. C. 
_ In the first place, I have already mentioned the fact that the Mex- 
ican workers themselves will not, for the most part, bring complaints 
to any agency. In one instance that I know of, they actually took 
the initiative and byvought a case to the F. EB. P. C., with very dis- 
astrous results economically to themselves. I mean, pressure upon 
them was increased, with the result that they were in danger of losing 
their jobs, and so forth. But the general effect on the community 
was very fine. ‘They felt that they had the protection of the author- 
ities in the hearing of their cases. . 
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Now, Congressman Welch has referred to the good relations that 
exist between the two peoples now. With due deference to the 
seniority and the experience of Congressman Welch, I would like to 
say that during the major part of my life I, too, have been inter- 
ested in this very important fact of the relations between the two 
peoples, because it happens that I belong to both, and T am very proud 
of that fact. I would say this, that the treatment that the Mexican 
people get in the United States is probably the outstanding and the 
most delicate test of the relations between the two Governments. 
T know, for example, that even isolated cases of discrimination, if 
brought to the attention of the Mexican press, bring about immediately 
a tremendous hullaballoo. [I would also go further and say that people 
who are not at all interested in the Mexican workman, cither in Mexico 
or in the United States, seize upon that as an opportunity to worsen 
relations between the two Republics, rather than to improve them. 

One additional point. The sensitivity of, or the interest of Mexican 
people in the treatment that their fellow nationals get in the United 
States in transmitted to the rest of Latin America. And here is a 
point which Congressman Welch has perhaps also thought of, that in 
the southern part of the continent this question of how the Mexicans 
are treated, the economic discrimination to which they are subjected, 
becomes—whether sincerely or insincerely—a matter of public debate, 
very often to the detriment of the relations of the American people 
with Latin America. 

Finally, on that peint, I want to call your attention to the fact that 
it has been my hope that some day these conditions would be clim- 
inated, even the isolated instances where they exist, so that the 
enemies of our democratic institutions would not be able to use 
them to belabor democracy as they have during the past 2 years on 
the Axis radio, And.there are, of course, instances of publie record, 
of that. 

If I may have a few minutes, I would like to close my testimony by 
suggesting that the program of protection against economic discrim- 
ination, such as is contemplated in these two bills, should play a part 
within a larger program, That is to say, what we have at hand is not 
merely a case of economic discrimination against Mexicans or American 
citizens of Mexican descent, but we have in this country a population 
of about 2% million people scattered in 12 or 15 States, who do not 
belong to the American community; not. because they do not want to, 
but because they do not find it casy, because of language barriers, 
because of their economic status, to contribute something to the life 
of the community in Which they live—to contribute as much as they 
can, That is the essential thing. 

1 heard, for example, within the last 2 days, of the cases of four 
families who live in an isolated community in the South. They are 
not able to send their children to school. I do not know the reasons 
for that, but the fact is that there are cight children in those families 
who are of school age and they cannot go to school. |: - 

The problem presented there is, can we not find some agency, or 
can we not envision a Federal program of assistance to these people 
so thet when a problem like that is found, it can be resolved through 
coordinated action between these people and the public agency? 

Other instances of the same type have come to my attention in the 
last few years. So I want to stress that I am convinced that the 
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¥. £. P. C., in its attempt to break down or to eliminate economic 
discrimination, plays a role, or would play a role, within a major pro- 
gram which should include attention to housing, for example; atten- 
tion to nutrition for the young children of these millions of Americans 
of Mexican extraction; attention to problems of health which are very 
serious. I know, because I have lived for months in these communi- 
ties with these people, studying these questions. 

So, within a general program of that kind, the F. kK. P. C., I think, 
would undoubtedly make a very valuable contribution. 

I, as an American citizen of Mexican extraction, would regard it as 
a form of discrimination if a permanent F. E. P. C. were to be set up 
without having due regard to the interest of the Mexican or Spanish- 
speaking population in this country, in connection with these prob- 
lems that you are discussing. 

The Cuairman, Of course, they would come within the minority 
groups, would they not? 

Mr. Gauarza. 1 should hope they would. 

The Cuarmman. We are attempting to help all minority groups. 
Mr. Galarza, 1 believe if the F. E. P. C. becomes permanent by law, 
we can do this. 

Are there any questions? 

Mr. Krutey. Madam Chairman, I would like to interpose this 
statement. I do not believe the difficulty with the Mexicans in this 
country is any different from that which we have experienced with 
other groups. As Congressman Welch has pointed out, we had the 
same difficulty with the Irish at one time; and we have had it with 
the Poles and the Slavs and the Russians and the Italians, and nu- 
merous of the central European peoples. We have had the samo, 
identical difficulty. And we still have it with some of them. 

The Cuarrman. If there are no further questions, thank you very 
much, Mr. Galarza. You have given us a great deal of valuable in- 
formation. 

Mr. GaLarza. Thank you, Madam Chairman, and gentlemen. 

The Cuamman. Congressman Scott is here and would like to make 
a statement to the cominittee. 


STATEMENT OF HON. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR., A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA =: 


The Cuarrman. Mr. Scott, we are very glad to have you with u 
and | hope you are prepared to give us some information on these 
bills and how you fool about them. 

Mr. Scorr. Thank you, Madam Chairman. I appreciate the 
opportunity to be present. I was thinking, during the previous 
testimony, that reference had only been made to economic discrimi- 
nation as far back as 1847. As a matter of fact, I believe that I am 
right in suspecting that at times, what has passed as racial or religious 
discrimination has frequently had an economic base. And I think 
that that perhaps had a great deal to do with the fact that when the 
Pilgrims Janded' in 1620, not long afterwerd competition developed 
from the Baptists, and if I may say it without offense to anyone, as 
I recall it, there were some stories that the Pilgrims chased the 
Baptists from Massachusetts into Rhode Island. 
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Ono of my own ancestors, as a matter of fact the first one in this 
country, came here as an indentured servant. He had to work for 
his freedom for 7 years. So that not all slavery was black slavery. 

The Cuatrman. But we have been growing up, have we not? 

Mr. Scorr. We have been growing up, we have been advancing. 
But we have had this economic discrimination. We progress over a 
very long and very hard road. 

T am in favor of setting up the F. i. P. C. as a permanent agency. 
I think that-if it is good, it should have permanent status. If it 1s 
not good, it should not exist at all. I think that it is good. If it 
has made mistakes, that is a human fault and any mistakes or un- 
fortunate errors that it mght have made were far outnumbered by 
the good which it has accomplished and the good which it is capable 
of accomplishing. 

It is an interesting fact that if you ask the average American 

citizen, regardless of his economic status, to what class he belongs, 
he is inclined to say that he belongs to the middle class. Surveys 
have established that almost all Americans say that they are mddle- 
class Americans. Now, it seems to me that the great hope of minority 
groups—and I have particularly in mind the Negro group in this 
country——is to develop in actuality a real and prospering middle 
class, so that it 1s not subjected to the penalties which accrue to any 
group consisting very largely of persons condemned to a low-income 
status, that has at the top stratum a few able and brilliant leaders 
in the professions, such as medicine, law, journalism, engincering. 
- It seems to me that if the Negro race, lor illustration, is to realize 
its fullest potentialities of full economic equality with any and ail 
othor groups of American citizens, it must have the opportunity to 
develog this middle class through advantages offered as skilled arti- 
sans, small businessmen, and larger businessmen as well. So that 
ultimately the Negro citizens of this country will be as well represented 
up and down the various economic strata as any other group of 
Amcricans, 

It'is my thought that if F. E. P. C. is wisely administered, with 
full recognition of the stresses and strains in this country, especially 
in wartime, that. when we have this great problem facing us of the 
reemployment of all of the returning millions of the armed forces, 
the trail will have beon blazed by such wisdom in administration as 
to make it possible for the minority groups to find not merely their 
old niche, because that was not enough; it was not economic justice— 
but to enable them to find a parallel status and a parallel opportunity 
in the various phases that go to make up the economic well-being of 
this country. 

Therefare I believe that support should be given to the proposal 
to establish the F. E. P. C. as a permanent agency. I trust that it 
will be wisely administered and that it will receive cooperation and 
support from all sections of the country. Because if we are going to 
salve the tremendous problems that will face us after the war, we have 
got to approach them in a spirit of mutual tolerance and especially 
in a spirit of good will to all groups and members of the American 
body politic. 

’ That is all, Madam Chairman. 
Mr. Wetcu. A very good statement, Mr. Scott. 
Mr. Scorr. Thank you. 
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The Cuarrman. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Fisuer. May I ask one question of Mr. Scott? You went 
back to 1620 and pointed out those little discriminations that popped 
up occasionally even back in those early Colonial days. Of course, 
there have been similar isolated instances here and there through 
our history for over 300 years. 

Mr. Scorr. Yes. I think that is the shame of it. 

Mr. Fisuer. Do you believe there has or has not. been progress, 
in alleviating that situation that existed during those different periods? 

Mr. Scorr. Very definitely, Mr. Hisher. 1, like yourself, am a 
southerner, and I have every reason to be gratified that there is 
progress, 

Mr. Fisner. That is what I wanted you to say, Mr. Scett. How 
do you account for that progress? It has not been brought about 
by legislation such as F, i. P. C., has it? 

Mr. Scort. 1 think all progress is the story of the broadening con- 
science of individuals, of their sense of mutual responsibility, whether 
it be emphasized through legislative processes or through economic 
recognition. 1 think legislation may well be an important attribute 
to that progress, wise legislation. 

‘Mr. Fisuer. With reference to what has been done in the past 
and the progress that has been made since then, that has not been 
the result of legislation, has it? 

Mr. Scorr. I would not go quite that far, because there has been 
legislation from time to time. Of course, the particular measure that 
the committee is considering has not been on the statute books. 

Mr. Fisuer. Generally speaking, do you not think it has been the 
result of a gradual adjustment, of mutual understanding, of education 
and general progress that results from these different forces operating 
together under our American system? 

Ir. Scorr. Gencrally speaking, perhaps so. But if you will open 
the statute books of any State in the Union, or of nearly every State 
in the Union, you will find, for instance, workmen’s compensation 
laws. Those are laws to work economic justice. 

Mr. Fisner. But they are not directed to any particular racial 
discrimination problem, are they? 

Mr. Scorr. I have addressed my remarks principally to the matter 
of economic discrimination. And in the absence of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, for instance, there is grave danger of economic 
discrimination. 

Mr. Fisuer. Of course, but the law applica to every minority 
group and to every majority group, just as the Constitution does. 

Mr. Scanton. May I interrupt to say that the purpose of my bill 
is not to serve any minority group, or to cover the subject of racial 
discrimination. The purpose is economic freedom. 

The CuarrmMan. Economic security for all groups. 

Mr. Scanton. For all groups, all minorities, that is right. 

Mr. Scorr. I would like to add that when I used the Negro race 
as an illustration, I did so because it is a good illustration and an 
obvious illustration. 

The CHarrman. It is the largest minority. 

Mr. Scorr, That is correct. 

Mr. Scanuon. It is the largest minority today. 
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Mr. Scorr, My remarks had equal reference to Mexicans, con- 
corning whom Mr. Galarza has testified, and to all minorities. 

The Cuamman. If there are no further questions, thank you very 
much, Mr. Scott. We are glad to have had you with us and are 
grateful for the contribution you have made to our hearings. 

Mr. Scorr. Thank you for calling me at this time, Madam Chair- 
man. ; 

The Cuaimman. The committee will stand adjourned until 10 
o’clock on Tuesday, June 6. 

(Whereupon an adjournment was taken until Tuesday, June 6, 

1944, at 10 a. m.) 


TO PROHIBIT DISCRIMINATION IN EMPLOYMENT 


TUESDAY, JUNE 6, 1944 


Houst or R«eRisENTATIVES, 
ComMITTEE ON LAsor, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Mary T. Norton (chairman) 
presiding. 

The CK The committee will be in order. We will resume 
hearings on H. 8. 3986 and other related bills. 

We have with us this morning David M. Grant, who represents 
the Mayors Inter-racial Conference, of $t. Louis, Mo. 


STATEMENT OF DAVID M. GRANT, REPRESENTING THE MAYORS 
INTER-RACIAL CONFERENCE, ST. LOUIS, MO.; ALSO THE NA- 
TIONAL COUNCIL FOR A PERMANENT FAIR EMPLOYMENT 
PRACTICE COMMISSION, ST. LOUIS AND KANSAS CITY DIVI- 
SIONS; ALSO MARCH ON WASHINGTON, ST. LOUIS UNIT 


The Cuarrman. Will you state your name and whom you repre- 
sent, Mr. Graut? 

Mr. Granv. I reprosent the Mayors Inter-racial Conference of 
St. Louis, Mo.; also the March on Washington, St. Louis unit; and 
the National Council for a Permanent F. E. P. C., Kansas City and 
St. Louis divisions. 

The Cuarrman, Will you please proceed? 

Mr. Grant. Madam Chairman and gentlemen, I did have a pre- 
pared statoment. It has not come here yet, but J] think I can give 
essentially the matter contained therein. 

I wanted to givo just briefly the picture that existed in St. Louis 
when the country began to emerge from the depression years, particu- 
et as regards employment of Negro people of that area. 

following the depression years and when the made-work program 
started, and then the other programs which wore designed to coax 
private capital from its various hiding places, a pattern began to 
take shape to the exclusion of the Negro as a factor in the labor 
field, in any capacity other than the meanest work at the lowest pay. 
When this changed to the defense program, the pattern had pretty 
well sot to the exclusion of the Negro worker, and whon this mush- 
roomed, after Pearl Harbor, into the war effort, the Negro found 
himself just about completcly outside when it came to the matter 
of having jobs of skilled or semiskilled capacities. He was practically 
off the production line in the various war industries that are located 
there: . There, are, I believe, over 200 war industries located in St. 
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Louis. The Negro was hired generally only as material handler, 
laborer, or floorman, which represent generally janitorial capacities. 

Perhaps I can best explain the situation by describing it as it 
existed in the United States Cartridge Co. which is, I believe, the 
largest: manufacturer of .50 and .30 caliber ammunition in the world. 
On June 20, 1942, some 6 months after Pearl Harbor, that plant 
employed about 23,500 people. The sum total of Negro employees 
was 300, and they were all, as I have stated, in the unskilled list, of 
janitors, material handlers, and floormen. 

Of the total 23,500, 8,000 were women and there was not a single 
Negro woman employed in the United States Cartridge Co. in any 
capacity whatsoever on that day. 

his plant, like others, was built by the Federal Government; 
salaries were paid by it. The Western Cartridge Co., of Kast Alton, 
Iil., operates it on a production-profit basis. So that these people, 
while they got their money from the Federal Government, found that 
‘ the pattern had frozen out there to the exclusion of the Negro worker 
on the production line and to his exclusion practically altogether. 

This was true despite the fact that during nearly a year some six to 
seven thoysand Negroes had been screened supposedly for training and 
preliminary to going on the production line. But when management 
was approached—-the various social agencies, such as the Urban 
League, the N. A. A. C. P., our own unit—it was found that it was 
evasive, adamant, and it would not state when the Negro employees 
were going to be trained for production work. ; 
~ ‘There was a restivencss in the city, definitely. Morale was very 
low, and because there was no effectively functioning agency at 
that time such as the F. E. P. C., so that we could fee! that somethin 
or somebody was there to whom we could go, the only place we coul 

0 was to the streets. And so we organized about five or six hundred 

egro people and we marched out to the United States Cartridge Co. 
for » public demonstration. . 
‘We carried banners none wt us pointing out what we considered 
the justice of our cause. We showed that there were 8,000 women 
employed and not a single Negro woman. We posed the question, 
“Ts this democracy?” We stated that, “We fight for the right to work 
as well as die in the name of democracy.” e had slogans such as 
“Fight the Axis, don’t fight us,” “We are loyal Americans, too,” . 
“Fellow Americans, where 1s your conscience?” and similar slogans, in 
an attempt to arouse a public so that it would be aware of our effort 
to get. work, so that we might be permitted to give our labor and our 
efforts in the war emergency. 

We had a conference with management, I think 2 days before, and 
management had frankly told us that they had a program in mind 
sa they were thinking about putting on 75 Negro women 
matrons, @ matron being more or less a sort of female porter. 

Now, the Negro people are the last in the world ever to want to do 
eoyibing Sos eins the thinking people, the leadership among the 
Negro people~-to do anything that will cause a racial conflict, because 
we realize we are hopelessly outnumbered, and the history of all racial 
conflicts has shown that we come out on the losing end. The con- 
stabulary, the police departments, are never sympathic. We just 
get it. ; 
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But in this particular situation, because there was no agency to 
which we could reliably look, we had to run the risk of possible trouble. 
We did everything we knew to take precautions against it. We 
notified our mayor that we were going to march and where we would 
assemble snd how many there would be. We notified the police de- 
partment and asked them to have ample protection. 

It was one of my jobs, as the line moved off, to advise the people in 
the line of march not to carry on conversations with bystanders, with 
people who might be there to heckle; that they were not to make any 
answers, but to report any disturbance or insulting remarks, to the 
police; to report it to one of the march monitors that we had up and 
down the line. 

Now, I go into a detailed explanation of that for the purpose of 
showing how far we have had to go to become employed, and the risks 
and the dangers that we have had to run, that we have been forced 
to run because—this was during a hiatus of the Committee — because 
there was no responsible agency with the authority of Congress, such 
as this bill would create, to which we could look with any degree of 
confidence and assurance that our condition, if exposed and improper, 
could be righted. 

In that line of march, of course, there was a complete cross section. 
There wére doctors and lawyers and teachers and preachers and 
fathers of boys who even then were in the armed forces, and the wives 
of those men and their children, And the thought occurs to me here 
now that unless we have some sort of legislation of this kind, the boys 
who this morning and last night began the invasion of France, will . 
come back to the same closed-door labor policy that met them when 
they returned in 1918. This time we have four times as many 
Negroes in the armed forces. The war has been going on longer and 
we have, I believe, an over-all more intelligent type of soldier; because, 
in the 26 years that have elapsed since the last war, we have made 
strides in education of the mass of the public. And when these 
Negroes return this time, after going through what they are going 
through probably this very minute, they are not going to take the 
closed-door labor policy with tlc same hope and trust in some Divine 
Providence, or in some paternalistic view that was held out, perhaps, 
after 1918. 

As a result of that march, within 4 wecks, Negroes were placed into 
training for production-line operations, for adjusters, for gagers,’ for 
hs faa for all of the jobs that are done in production in a small-arms 
plant. : 

I may say further: that the attitude of management toward the 
leaders of the group that brought this demonstration about changed 
within 6 months from one of hostility toward our efforts, once they 
learned that we were sincere and that our cause was just and that we 
were there to help, to a point where, whenever they had any trouble 
in their plant involving Negro workers, they would call us in, alon 
with the union; and Mr. Sentner is here, of the United Electrica 
Radio and Machine Operators of America, and knows that we worked 
hand in glove with management; and management was very happy 
to have our assistance. But this was an extremity to which we had 
been pushed, because we had nu other course; we had no permanent 
F. E. P. C.; we had only this Committee that, even then, as I said, 
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was in a hiatus. And the confidence of the public, generally had not 
been inspired. : 

Later, eventually, there were around 5,000 Negroes employed in 
the United States Cartridge Co. They were employed ina unit, For 
comparative purposes there was a separate unit, at which we were not 
overhappy. But it was there and they made a record from Septem- 
ber of 1942 to May of 1943 of being the lowest building of the plant 
in absenteeism and tardiness, being 20 percent under the next lowest 
building. Their over-all production of ammunition was 12 pereent 
higher than any other unit in operation a similar length of time, and 
they made 6 percent more grade A ammunition, 

In bringing to you that picture, that story, let me say further that 
since that time, up until the present F. E. 4 C, really got going, we 
had to have two other marches. We had a public mass meoting, and 
we got 3,000 Negroes in front of the Soldiers Memorial in St. Louis, 
on 4 Sunday morning, and we got down on our knees and prayed for 
the opportunity to be American citizens in work, in fighting, and in 
every other thing. 

Since the present Committee has been functioning under the Presi- 
dent’s order, we have sort of slaked off. Weare not planning any more 
demonstrations immediately. 1 believe there are some hearings 
scheduled for St. Louis soon. The labor picture is a little better, 
but not too much better. There are still places where the Negro 
is absolutely barred. 

There is a pool of 25,000 Negro women in St. Louis right now who 
shave been sereened by the War Manpower Commission and the 
United States Employment Service, who simply cannot be employed, 
purely on the basis of race. There has been a cut-back at the small- 
arms plant, resulting in the release of women who have shown their 
aptitude for machine work. and for production work, who are now 
waleng the streets, even though there is still a need for workers down 
there. 

Over in Kansas City there are 30,000 Negrocs, I understand —in 
that general arca—who today have mops and brooms in their hands, 
who probably could be moved in and trained-—a large: portion of 
them-——to relieve a critical situation over there, a need for semiskilled 
and skilled workers. ; 

I think that thc example at the United States Cartridge should 
explode that position concerning, the Negro worker’s capabilities, 
because you cannot luugh off three shifts of people, 3,600 people of 
the 5,000 I mentioned being on the production linc. There were 
others, of course, in supervisory capacitics and: there were others in 
tho lower scales of work. We had 3,60C poupie.ihat made the record 
that IT have just mentioned to you. 

Certainly it seems to me that showed just how far the Negro worker 
will overcompensate, will attempt to make good and will make good 
if given the opportunity. ; 

his is a hishly mechanized war. Take the Negroes in the Ninety- 
ninth Pursuit Squadron who have given yeoman service in the estab- 
lishment of the Anzio beachhead, and whose ground crews, I believe 
the Army will admit—I read it in Time magazine-—are the best ground 
crews in the Army Air Corps. When these trained mechanics come 
back, after having given their service, and find industry closing its 
doors to them, I shudder to think of their resentment, their  healoog 
able resentment, which must well »p aud will well up in their hearts, 
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unless there is some such picce of legislation as this that your com- 
mittee is considering and under which they will feel that they have a 
court, they will have some governmental authority to which they can 
look to state their case. 

The people in the strect have great respect, fear, and confidence in 
the Federal Government. I cannot say that that is true with refer- 
ence to the various State governments. But 1 know it is true with 
reference to the Federal Government. And if they feel that there is 
some Federal agency toward which they can look, that has Congress 
behind it, that has the full support of the people behind it, that will 
go a long way toward raising their morale and toward easing resent- 
ments that will come when they find a closed door in their face. 

Certainly we will have to tell them of our efforts in behalf of trying 
to make things better, of trying to safeguard for them tho right to 
live, which, as Congressman Dawson, I believe one of the cosponsors 
of this bill, so aptly put it, is merely the right to work. 

Personally 1 have ee venom in my heart for the man who lynches 
me than I do for the man who deprives me of my opportuuity to work. 
Because, when Tam lynched, that is all they can do to me; J am dead; 
Tum gone. But when 1 am unable to work, I cannot train my 
daughters, I cannot train my sons, and I am in a position where I feel 
that the man who deprives me of my right to werk makes prosti- 
tutes of my daughters and convicts and criminals of my sons. 

1 do hope that this committee can give serious and favorable at- 
tention to all of the implications that are behind this bill and that I 
have tried to touch, 

We do not, in St. Louis, have any other minority problem; I mean 
by that, we do not have any Mexicans there, or South Americans, 
or Asiatics. There are many whose ancestors were foreigners, or are 
of recent, foreign extraction. There is a large number of Jews. These 
groups suffer somewhat. But in the main it is the Negro group in 
St. Louis that has found itself on the economic fringe of our life. 

There are hopeful signs down there. It is a city largely populated 
by Catholics. I believe nearly 60 percent of the people there are of 
that faith. There is the recent action of St. Louis University, which 
is the Catholic school, that previously had a closed-door policy toward 
Negroes. They have now accepted soven Negro matriculants. It 
is our belicf that the doors are opening up. 

Up until a month and a hah ago, during all the time of its historv, 
St. Louis was the only city in the major league baseball, which is our 
national pastime, that refused Negroes admission to the grandstand. 
That has changed. Those doors are now open. All of these are 
signs, as I see it, pointing toward a truly integrated democracy. 

This bill here is the basis and the core of it all, because it safeguards 
to a man his right to work. J do hope and urge upon this committee 
to consider it favorably and present it to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it pass. 

The CHarrman. Mr, Grant, is it not a fact that St. Louis has the 
largest proportion of Negro population of any city of the first class 
in the country? Perhaps I should say outside of Washington. 

Mr. Grant. We are 12.4 percent of the population. 

The Cuamman. Not more than that? . 

Mr. Grant. No. 

The Cuarrman. I thought it was 25 percent. 
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Mr. Granv. No; it is not that much. It is perhaps 12.5 percent. 
I cannot give you accurate figures for the simple reason that there has 
been such a great influx in the last 18 months, of workers attracted 
to the war center that it is. 

The Cuairman. | was thinking, of course, of the stable population 
before the war. It seemed to me that it compared favorably with 
Washington. 

Mr. Grant. No; I think not. St. Louis is a city, in round figures, 
of 1,000,000 population. We have about 110,000 Negrocs there. 
Washington and Baltimore, on a percentage basis, far outstrip St. 
Louis, having a much larger percentage of the population. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Grant, what you are seeking, I take it from 
what you said, is economic equality. 

Mr. Grant. Absolutely; the right to work. And T want to add 
this, that I believe many of the employer groups, because of the 
exporiences that have come in this war effort, have found that a lot 
of the preconceived notions about the Negro worker are absolutely 
untrue; that he gets paid on Saturday night and gets drunk all day 
Sunday and does not show up Monday. The experience of the workers 
in building 202 of the U. S. Cartridge Co. certainly exploded that, 
when they came in with a 20-percent better percentage on absentecism 
and tardiness than any other building. Those notions were exploded 
by the experience of management with that building. 

I think that once the employer group begins to understand that 
here is a great source of labor that is efficient labor, that can do a job 
and will do it, if given the opportunity, maybe even a little bit better 
than the other fellow, because they have not had the opportunity, 
and when you deprive a man of the opportunity and then te does get 
it, he over compensat.s,, he does a little bit better—and I think that 
is what is happening with the Ninety-ninth Pursuit Squadron. You 
take boys who have-lived figuratively in the underground, who have 
lived in back alleys all of their lives, and put the uniform of their 
country on them, and give them a plane and put thom up in the sky— 
it is going to take a little bit more to knock that fellow out of the sky, 
because he has been given a psychological lift, a feeling of strongthened 
morale that just makes him fight a little bit harder. 

The Cuamman. He thinks he is someone of real importance, then. 

Mr. Grant. Precisely. 

The Cuarrman. Which is good for all of us. 

Mr. Welch, have you any questions you would like to ask? 

Mr. Weucu. No. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Hoffman, have you any questions? 

Mr. Horeman. My congressional district contains six counties, in 
the southwestern part of Michigan, bordered on the west by Lake 
Michigan and on the south by Indiana. It is approximately 150 
miles from Chicago. Do you know, of your own knowledge, or have 
you ever heard of any case of discrimination in my district, either 
against the Negro or any other race, for any of the reasons set forth 
in this bill? 

Mr. Grant. I am pausing, because I am unfamiliar with tho dis- 
ney Mr. Hoffman. It I had perhaps 20 minutes I could probably 

one. ' 

Mr. Horrman. If you can find any such case in my district I wish 


you would tell us; with the exception of ‘one case to which I will call ~ 
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your attention, and which was called to my attention by a white 
citizen of Cass County. Some company, needing employees, sent out 
a notice asking for employees, and the carrier did not deliver those 
notices to the rural boxes of Negroes in Cass County. You do not 
need to mention that one, because I investigated that and that was 
righted. 

Now, in Cass County there are several townships where the majority 
of the population is made up of Negroes, who came up shortly after 
or before or during the Civil War. They own their own stores, they 
own their own farms, and in Benton Harbor and in St. Jo we have 
found that there are many Negroes employed. If you can find any 
case 4 discrimination there, I would be glad to have you put it on the 
record, 

Mr. Grant. IT do not want to guess, Mr. Hoffman, but I would 
take this running leap of a guess, that probably if you examine the 
post, office you will find that in the larger post offices in your dis- 
trict, Negroes do not get the preferred assignments; they do not get 
upgraded, 

Mr. Horrman. This was nat in the post office. This was the case 
of a company that sent out notices to people of the district: asking 
for laborers, for employees, and one carrier, 1 take it, did not deliver 
those notices to the rural boxes of those he served, knowing them to 
be Negroes. aa 

Mr. Granv. Ile just did that himself? 

Mr. Horrman. Yes; he did that himself, 

Mr. Grant. But if you examine the situation in the post office, 
you will find that discrimination rather national against the Negro 
worker. I know that that is very true in St. Louis. 

Mr. Horrman. Have you ever made any examination or compiled 
any figures to show the proportion of the national tax paid by Negroes, 
and made a comparison of the number of jobs held by them? 

My. Grant. No; Tneverhave. It would be my thought that where 
ou can put your finger on taxes-—that is, in property owned and in 
usinesses operated, and so forth—the Negro, because of these things 

that this bill is designed to correct, has been at the bottom of the 
economic scale. However, it is my feeling in that regard that the 
consumer, the fellow who pays the final price of the goods, really bears 
all of the taxes. 

Mr. Horrman, We do not need to argue that. I agree with you 
on that, and I think everybody does. I think the tax is paid by the 
poor man. It is conceded the tax is paid by the man who uses the 

oods, 
2 The Cuarrman. Of course, Mr. Grant, you could not be expected 
to know of conditions as far away as Mr. Hoffman’s district. You 
come from St. Louis and the surrounding country, which is quite far 
removed from Mr. Hoffman’s district. 

Mr. Horrman. If these various racial groups—you are speaking 
especially for the Negro, but I am inquiring as to all of them—are 
given equal opportunity, or better than equal opportunity or facili- 
ties, would the organizations that you represent object to what may 
be termed segregation, or zoning? 

Mr. Grant. I suppose you are referring to what, is generally called 
Jim Crow. Is that what you have in mind? 


« ©& 
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Mr. Horrman. No. 1 do not know anything about the dim Crow 
business. We do not have any Jim Crow laws in our district; any 
Jim Crow cars or restaurants or hotels, so far as | know. 

Mr. Grant. Do vou mean a separation of employed groups? 

Mr. Horrman. Not exactly a separation. For instanec, let me 

ut it this way. Let us take any specific city, such as Washington, 

ould you, or the organizations you represent, object, or do you 
object, to a program by Congress --let us say that IT represented 
Congress or that | was the Congress and I said to you, “You name the 
section of the city that you want, L do not care where it is, and you 
can have it.” I suppose Georgetown is supposed to be that 
section —— 

The CHainman, Supposed to be what? 

Mr. Horrman, I do not know how you would put it; the “sniffy” 
suction; the higher-up scetion -— 

The Cuarmaman. You mean the aristocratic portion of the city? 

Mr. Day. “Ritzy” is the word. 

Mr. Horraan. Ritzy, Mr. Day says. Let me put it this way. 
Suppose Georgetown were supposed to be the best. section of the town, 
And let us suppose that I said to you, “We will buy you Georgetown, 
and as much more as you want, and give it to the colored people, 
and then we will stay out of there except as we are asked in —the 
whites and the Jews and the Catholies —” 1 do not know whether you 
are a Methodist; most of mine are Methodists —“You stay out of 
this other part for purposes of residence.” What would you say to 
that? Would you object to that? 

Mr. Gran. Yes, Mr. Hoffman. And the objection is based on 
this. First of all, we feel that that is un-American, for a number of 
reasons. And this comes from the abundance of our experience, 
Whonever separation legislation is passed, the facilities, the utilities, 
the various ewie things that are given to the aren usually in time are 
noglected. L would say first, if it was the best place, it would not be 
fair to you. We do not want any special treatment one way or the 
other. We do not want any unfair advantage over anybody. 

Mr. Horrman. Well, call it equal, L do not care. : 

Mr. Grant. Yes. In the first place it is impractical. There aro 
any number of forees that operate to make it practically unworkable. 
That is one thing. Secondly, we have a, resentment to being -—- 

Mr. Horrman. Let us take one thing at a time. You say it is 
unworkable. It has never been tried in Washington, has it? 

Mr. Grant, Oh, it has been tried... There are Negro sections 
right now. : 

Mr. Horrman. Yes; but not by law. 

Mr. Grant, Not by law. But, after all, law comes in many ways. 
Law is not only that which is on the statute books, as [am sure you 
well know. You have custom and usage. That probably is the 
most difficult law to break, That has grown up in the mores and in 
the norms of the community. 

Mr. Horrman. You do not think we can overcome that by statute 
law, do you? If 1 like whisky, you cannot keep me from drinking 
whisky by establishing prohibition by law. 

Mr. Grant. That is right. However, I do not beliove statute law 
should be made the whole thing. 1 think if you examine a stituation 
and find that it is bad; find that generally there is bad housing, or - 
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that you have a bad moral situation, or that you have an area where 
vice flourishes —— 

Mr. Horrman. 1] was asking a hypothetical question and assuming 
that these people were given equal facilities, or at least equal facilities, 
I would give thom even more facilities, because they think, and per- 
haps correctly, that they have not had the opportunities they should 
have had. Tam always for giving the underdog a little more than 
he asks. 

Mr. Grant. Here is the point. Species generally tend to have an 
aflinity. In other words, it is the law of natural selection. My 
natural selection would be people of my own race, because 1 under- 
stand them. We have an affinity beeause we are of a similar species, 
whether it comes through color, or hair, or what not. But we would 
have a resentment in feeling that this was enforeed. That is what 
it has been ali the time, an enforced separation. We know that the 
only way that people can ever get along is to know each other better, 
and you cannot know cach other better if you keep separated all the 
time. 

Mr. Tloreman. Tf you foree thern together ——- 

Mr. Grant. You do not have to force them together, 

Mr. Llorrman, That is what. this bill does, ina way. Let us take 
this case. Suppose you owned a farm. You want to hire a man, 
Now, up in our country, the hired man lives in the house with the 
family. He is one of the family, or at least he used to be. Now, 
would you say that if aman applied for that job, and were a Mexican, 
or a Negro, and the farmer - making av violent assumption----were an 
Trishman; would vou force him to employ anyone whe just happened 
to apply? Even though he said, “No, | do not want to employ en 
Enelishman,” or, “f do not want to employ a Mexican,” or, “1 do 
not want to employ a Negro?” Under this bill he would have to 
take him, would he not? 

Mr. Grant, Not necessarily, You pose what probably might be 
considered an extreme case, and maybe that is the case that should 
be posed. Kirst. of all the bill, as T understand it, applies primarily 
to goods that are in interstate commerce, Of course, farm produce 
is. But I do not. believe that the practical functioning of this bill 
would force any farmer to take any particular type of person that 
showed up. 

Mr. Horvman. Another question. You say a man has a right to 
work, which we all concede. Do you think that the man who creates 
the job should not be given the right to employ anyone he wishes, 
regardless of his reason? 

Mr. Grant. That is true today. You have child-labor legislation. 
We have put certain safeguards around that. The mere fact that 
omployers have at times used up the best years of employees’ lives, 
has brought about. social-security legislation and inemiployinent come 
pensation assistance, and all that sort of thing, in order to have 
safeguards against unscrupulous employers who use up the best 
years of their eomployess and then throw them over. 

Mr..Horrman. Yos; work them like a horse and then send them 
over to the fox farm. 

Mr. Grant. That is right. There have been safeguards put 
around that. I do think, definitely, that employers should have 
some control; they do have some control, not only of the type of 
worker, but of the conditions under which they work. 
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Mr. Horrman. Under this bill, suppose you owned a store. Let 
us assume you had started with a pusheart and you had built up a 
business, as many a Negro has done, in a Negro section. It is your 
business. Your trade is with Negroes, just as is the case that there 
are Jewish merchants in the Jewish section. Do you not think tho 
employer in that particular instance should have the right to employ 
a Negro in preferenee to a white worker who came along? 

Mr. Grant. He should be permitted to employ anybody within 
certain limits: 

Mr. Horrman. That is where we get into trouble, this “certain 
limits”’ business. 

Mr. Grant. Until you saw that there was a definite pattern that 
audicoted discrimination against certain groups who just never got 
work. 

The Cuarrmman. May I say in answer to one of your questions, Mr. 
Hoffman, that this bill applics to any employer having in his employ 
more than five persons? 

Mr. Horrman. I understand that. 

The Cuainman. Who is engaged in interstate or foreign commerce, 
under contract with the United States or any agency thereof. 

Mr. Horrman, It applies to anyone who employes five persons and 
who is engaged in interstate or foreign commeree. 

Tho Cuamman. That would hardly apply to the farmer who wanted 
a hired man to live in his own home. ‘hat is what I intended to 
point out. 

° Mr. Horrman. Sometimes we do employ more than five people on 
farms in my district; even on small farms. 

The Cuamman. But they are on farms, they ure not engaged in 
interstate commerce. 

Mr. Horrman. Oh, well; under the decision of the Supreme Court, 
everything is in interstate commerce now. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Day, have you any questions? . 

‘Mr. Day. I have no questions. { want to compliment the witness 
on his intelligent discussion of the subject. I think that what we 
find in the development of this great issue is that there is a certain 
pruueice that exists that will be broken down on the economic level, 

ecause it will be found that the beneficiaries of this legislation possess 
the skills necessary, or, after they have acquired the skill, naturall 
they will get increased pay and will move to a higher economic level. 
Then you will probably run into objections on a different basis, what 
might be called: social objections. But that will not come until after 
this has been in operation for some time and after their economic 
status has been raised. 

As [ have said before, I am in sympathy with the purposes-of this 
legislation and I compliment the witness on his statement here today. 

Mr. Grant. Thank you, sir. 

The Caarrman. Mr. Miller, have you any questions? 

Mr. Mruier. I am sorry I was not here when the witness started 
his testimony. There are some questions that will come up later on, 
I am sure, to which J am trying to find the answer, and I might raise 
them tomorrow or the next day. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Fisher is recognized. 

Mr. Fisnrer. The witness has described a condition existing in St. 
Louis. I would like to ask him what percentage of the employable 
Negroes in St. Louis are now gainfully employed, if he knows. 


ge 
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Mr. Grant. About 10.6 percent, I think itis. But they are under- 
employed, 

My. Fisner. Do you mean that 90 pereent of the employable 
Negroes in St. Louis are without jobs now? 

Mr. Grant. No, T mean this—i do not mean that. IT mean that 
about 10.6 percent of the total number of people in war jobs at the 
present time are Negroes, in the St. Louis area. If I may give it to 
you in another way, that the total population is 12 percent that is 
employed in war production work. But if we look into it we will 
find that there is terrific unemployment among Negroes. They are 
not being employed in their top skills. 

Mr. Fisuer. Ten percent of the Negro population in St. Louis is 
employed in war industries, is that your statement? 

Mr. Grant. No; that is not my statement. 

Mr. O’Konakys. I think what the witness means is that 10 percent 
of all the workers that are employed in war production are Negroes. 

a Grant. That is right. Ll could not give you the exact figure 
on that. 

Mr. Fisuer. Are there any of your race that you know of in St. 
Louis who are unemployed now, who cannot get work? 

‘Mr. Granv. Yes, sir. There are, I believe, something like 25,000— 
1 may be long on that figure; but [ know that there is a great reservoir 
of Negro women who have shown their ability in mechanical work, 
who have beon discharged in the cut-backs that have taken place, 
for instance, at the United States Cartridge Co. 

Mr. Fisuer. Are they unemployed? 

Mr. Grant. They are unemployed. There are other companies 
who just will not take them; there is the Carter Carburetor Co, 
They have a-great need now for workers. They have no Negro 
women. There is the McDonald Aircraft Co. I could give you any 
number of places—the American Torpedo Co. There are any 
number of them that I could give you from memory that just simply 
will not employ these Negro women even though they would come to 
them with industrial experience. 

: ane Fisupr. Have they sought other types of employment in St. 
sous 

Mr. Grant, They try to get what they can and they take what 
they can get. Take the telephone company, for instance. Follow- 
ing public demonstrations, and so forth, they now have in training 
some 25 or 30 Negro girls to work in the telephone company. But 
they employ no Negro women at all. I would say this to you, sir, 
that at present our major problem is getting these women employed, 
Negro women with proven skills. 

Mr. Fisuer. You spoke of segregation, and I gathered from what 
you told Mr. Hoffman that you believed in the general principle of 
segregation of races; is that correct? 

r. Grant. Well, no, sir; 1 cannot say that. JT say that if it is 
voluntary—a voluntary thing is one that just comes naturally to 
eople-——it is all right. But if it is enforced, T know what happens. 
hen you have an enforced policy of separation, then we know that 
we are discoverable; we are where you can put. your finger on us, and 
when the time comes to fire, we are all there together and they know 
just where to go to get us. It happens over and over. 
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Mr. Fisner. In other words, if a man has a business and he em- 
ploys some Negroes and some whites, your position is that they ought 
to be put to work togethor in the same room, regardless of the type 
of work involved, and that the employer should have no diserection 
in the matter of separating them into different shops or different parts 
of the same plant when he feels it wise to do so? 

Mr. Grant. [ feel that is true for many reasons. It is to the 
advantage of the worker himself. There is a tendency to play groups 
agaist each other when trouble comos along. And it is true for a 
lot of reasons; for a bettcr knowledge and understanding of each other 
as Americans, as all desiring the benefits of the “four freedoms”; 
for a better mutual understanding and better racial relations. I fee 
that if people understand cach other better it explodes in their minds 
a lot of preconceived false notions about thiugs. 

Mr. Fisner, Let me ask you a hypothetical e{ucetion: Suppose 
an employer invested moncy in his business. He goes into debt, 
Most businessmen do when they go into businuss. He is trying to 
pay the interest on his debt and he is trying to meet his pay roll each 
month and is having quite a struggle doing it. That is true of many 
in normal times, when we do not have war conditions to keep the 
pump primed all the time. Suppose he finds, from his own experience, 
that he would receive more profit from the operation of his particular 
business if he employed all whites rather than Negroes, where both 
are available. Would you deny to him his frecdom of choice in hiring 

cople, if he feels that it would be best for his purposes, to help pay 
“his debts and keep his business going? 

Mr. Grant. No, 1 would not deny him thet. But I would say 
this, 1 cannot think of a condition where that could obtain, because 
you make an artificial distinction, when you make a distinction purely 
on the basis of # man’s skin color. That is what I am trying to say. 

Mr. Fisnrr. You would deny to the employer a freedom of choice 
in the selection of his employecs when he knows from his own exper- 
ience that under his own circumstances he would get the best return 
on his investment by omploying only whites? 

Mr. Grant. As if aay, if it is an arbitrary distinction based on 
skin color alone-—— 

Mr. Fisuer. No; my hypothotical question is this: He makes his 
choice based on his experience, knowing that if he hires whites for 
his kind of business, he will be better able to stay in business and he 
will be able to get a better return on his investment. Let us assume 
that that is the case. Would you dony him the right to employ 
whites rather than Negroes? 

Mr. Grant. I would say no, but I want to say this. - Ido not want 
to beg your question, sir. But it is difficult for me to assume the 
truth of that statement, because the distinction, I feel, is arbitrary. 
Experience could not very well support it. I do not want to got 
away from your question, as I say. But certainly on any large scale 
I do not believe that those who are authorities in economica could 
show a. situation where that would be true. or 

Mr. Fisuer. But this bill does not apply only to large mdustry. 
It applies to small industry, too, to the minority group in business and 
industry, so to speak; those who employ five or more employees. 

Mr. Grant. May I give this demonstyation of the U. 8. Cartridge 
Co.? There ia a plant that opened up—and it is a trefnendous plant. 

/ eT 
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The perimeter is 4 or 5 miles. Here were people coming in. If, at 
the beginning of that plant, there could have been some integration 
of all the workers, nobody, I believe, would have complained about it. 
They would have been used to it. However, the separation system 
was ostablished and later, after the bottom of the barrel had been 
scraped for white men workers, management wanted to introduce 
Negro workers in the positions of material handlers, Negro floormen, 
into several white units. They tried it one morning and, because the 
operation had run along all these months under the separation scheme, 
the workers’ minds had been conditioned to the lack of Negroes. 
Floormen are those who carry the various supplies around to keep the 
production lines rolling. ] that management tried to do was to 
introduce some 70 Negro floormen into a white building. The result 
was the whites quit working. They stopped. There was a work 
stoppage. 

Now, management, mind you, could not get any white men. They 
were not available. In other words, they-had created this situation. 
these women who had been working in this plant had had their .ninds 
set on the condition as i, existed, and they would not work with these 
Negroes in there. So they quit work. 

Later on, over In another building, the Negroes, remembering that, 
said that they would quit rather than work under white foremen. 
Their position was, “They would not work with us, so we will not 
work with them,” and so eventually a work stoppage occurred which 
was disastrous all the way around, in their building. 

Now, | just bring that out as an example to show that the whole 
thing is a process of mental conditionmg. We are going to have to 
work together. We are going to have to fight together. We are 
going to have to sacrifice together. 

Mr. Horrman. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. Fisuen. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. Do you think that the passage of such a law as is 
proposed here would have made those people work together? Do you 
think it could have been enforced? 

Mr. Grant. I think the passage of a law would do it, because here 
is the F, EK. P. C. right now, that is practically impotent—— 

Mr. Horrman. Now, justa moment. I asked just a short question. 
Will you please answer it? 

Mr. Granv. I will answer you by saying yes, for this reason, that 
the employment group right now, down in St. Louis, the mere fact 
that there is a working F. KE. P. C. at the present time has been of 
terrific aid to us, because they do not even want to be cited, to be 
brought to a hearing. 

Mr. Horrman. That is, they are free-——~ 

Mr. Grant. Free of wrong doing when Srraeee to them, after 
proper exposure. They do not want the searchlight of public opinion 
cast on them. ; 

Mr. Horrman. The effect of this law would be to put this committes, 
if it is created, in the place of the employer, insofar as the hiring or 
firing goes, If this goes through, the committee could toll the employer 
to take this man or that man, this woman or that woman, could it not? 

Mr. Grant. No, sir, I think not. 

Mr. Horrman. I am sorry; you had better read the law. ‘That is 
what it says. 
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Mr. Grant. I think it goes in the negative rather than the posi- 
tive —what you shall not do, 

Mr. Horrman. No, no. Here is what they can do. [ have the 
Lak ollette bill, I think. 

The Cuarmman. They are all the samo. 

Mr. Hovrman. Here is what it says, on page 7, beginning in line 13: 


an order requiring such person to cease and desist— 
that is your,theory, your idea— 


from such unfair employment practice and to take such affirmative action, includ. 
ing hiring or reinstatement of employees with or without back pay. 

Under that, this committee, if created, could compel an employer to 
hire this man or that woman. 

Mr. Grant. Is not that true today? Can you not do that under 
the N. L. R. B.? 

3 eae as No; the union tells you whom you-may hire; not the 

Mr. Granv. They have hearings. The employer comes in, and the 
union is heard. 

Mr. Iforrman. Then what it comes down to is this: The committee, 
or commission, whichever it is, is going to be in the place of manage- 
ment, insofar as hiring and firing are concerned. 

Mr. Grant. Where discrimination is involved on the basis of race or 
national origin. 

Mr. Iforrman. Do you think that any man with property or with 
money sufficient to establish a business is going to carry on when the 
Government all the time tells him whom he can hire or fire and how he 
may run his business? That may be so during wartime, but will he 
not, when the war is over, say, “Well, L have all I need; 1 will just 
quit”? Then who is going to provido jobs? 

Mr. Grant. [think industry was pretty glad to have somebody tell 
it something in the period between 1929 and 1933. e 

Mr. Horrman. Many of them got along very well. I noticed in 
the paper recently that it is claimed there will be some 19,000,000 
people unemployed when the war is over. Is it your théory that the 
Government must provide them with jobs? 

Mr. Gnanv. No; I have no theory on that, because I doubt that 
there will be 19,000,000 unemploved. I think there is going to be a 
tremendous world market, a market we never dreamed of. We are 
destroying everything. We are the onl, untouched country. 

The CHairman. Mr. Fisher, have you concluded your questioning? 

Mr. Fisuenr. You subscribe to the proposition, then, as I under- 
stand you, that the Government, through this bureau that would be 
created; with its headquarters in Washington, should have the right 
to direct the hiring or firing of people where you say discrimination 
is involved? 

Mr. Grant. This bill, as I see it, goes a little further than N. L. 
R. B., in that it puts a further safeguard against any person being 
deprived of, or denied employment, purely on the basis of his race or 
national origin, and so forth. 

Mr. Fisnen. You would let this commission or its agents pass on the 
question of whether there was or was not discrimination, rather than 
let the employer himself pass on it; is that true? ; 
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Mr. Grant. Yes, sit, because the bill frankly—Well, probably the 
person who is committing the most discrimination very frequently is 
the one who is least conscious of it. 

Mr. Fister. You would take from the employer, then, any freedom 
of action that he has enjoyed sinee the Constitution was written, 
during which time most people odmit we have had a considerable 
amount of progress in this country. You would rob the employer 
of his traditional right of freedom of choice of those whom he wishes 
to employ on the basis of what he feels is best for his own business, 
and would leave the determination as to whether he exercised dis- 
crimination or did not do so in the hands of a bureau in Washington; 
is that correct? : 

Mr. Grant. Well, discrimination, of course, is « fact that can be 
established or disestablished. 

Mr. Fisurr. Are you in favor of giving the employer a jury trial 
in a local court to determine whether or not the commission in Wash- 
ington is correct when it holds that the empleyer discriminated and’ 
he claims that he did not? 

Mr, Gram, No. [think under this bill he has the right of appeal 
from the ruling of the commission to the district court. 

Mr. Fisher. Ife has the right of appeal to the circuit court, which 
inay be a thousand miles away. 

Mr. Worrman. But no jury trial. 

Mr. Gran. The Federal district court for his district. That is 
the way J understand it. ; 

Me. Fisner. Are you in favor of letting the local district court: be 
the court of appeal for employers as well as employees? 

Mr. Grant. Surely; either side should have the right of review. 

Mr. Fisiur. The bill does not authorize that. Ll was just wonder- 
ing what your opinion was. 

Mr. Grant. i understood it did. I think the right of review is 
lodged in the district court. 

Mr. Worrman. Jn case the circuit court is on vacation. That is 
what the bill says. If I may interrupt you here, I call attention to 
the fact that the practice is the same as under the national labor 
relations law. Uader the national labor relations law, the finding of 
the local board is conclusive as to the facts. 

Mr. Fisher. Page 8, line 16, HW. R. 4005: 

Any person aggrieved by a final order of the Commission granting or denying 
in whole or in part the relief sought may obtain a review of such order in any 
circuit court of appeals of the United States (including the United States Court 
of Appeals for the District of Columbia) within any circuit wherein the unfair 
emplovment practice in question was alleged to have occurred or wherein such 
person resides or transacta business by filing in such court a written petition 
praying that the order of the Commission be modified or set aside. 

You are in favor, then, as T understand it, of changing that and 
giving the right to appeal to the local Federal district courts; is that 
correct? 

Mr. Grant. Well, not necessarily, sir. I mean I am a lawyer and, 
of course, | have great confidence-——— 

Mr. Fisner. You believe in the right by trial by jury, do you not? 

Mr. Grant. Certainly I believe in it. 
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Mr. Fisurer. Then you would not object to giving the employer, 
the one against whom complaint is made, the right of trial by jury, 
would you? 

Mr. Grant. Well, you have just exposed that thought to me. I 
do not know that this takes that right away. 

Mr. Fisnen. If it does take it away, you would be in favor of restor- 
ing it, would you not? 

Mc. Grant. Well, I would prefer not to give an answer on that, if 
I may. , 

Mr. Fisher. Do you mean to say that you do not have any opinion 
now as to whether you believe in the use of the jury system under the 
Constitution in a case where an employer feels that a bureau or 
commission has found erroneously with reference to a question of 
fact? 

Mr. Grant. Well, sir, I may say this: that I am familiar with the 
jury system—-fairly familiar with the jury system. In some instances 
{ feel a jury should rit, and in some instances I feel that the ends of 
justice would not be reached by a jury sitting. 

Mr. Fisuer. Why do you say that? 

Mr, Granr. Well, we could lead on. Jurers are not always the 
best persons to test special legislation or, at least, to sit on involved 
and technical matters-— not at all times. But I would want to study 
the bill, or have an opportunity to give it further study, before I 
would want to give you my considered reaction to your question. 

Mr. Fisurr. You stated the conditions in St. Louis, and you pointed 
to the fact that considerable progrress had been made there to relieve 
the situation that you said had existed in the past; that is correct, is 
it not? 

Mi Granr. Yes. 

Mr. Fisuer, In addition, you spoke of the fact that a university 
there was now permitting Negroes to matriculate. You told of how 
Negroes are permitted to go into the grandstands of the ball parks to 
attend baseball games, and things of that kind. All of that was done 
without the assistance of a Federal bureau of Fair Employment 
Practice Committee? 

Mr. Grant. Yes; they had nothing to do with that. 

Mr. Fisuer. In other words, the progress which you speak of, 
which you consider progress in the break-down of so-called diserimi- 
nation, has been going on for a hundred years without any F, KE. P.C., 
has it not? 

Mr. Grant. Well, no, sir. I feel that all of these things, ineluding 
the war, have contributed toward the central matter. We are more 
conscious at the present time of our shortcomings where democracy 
is concerned, It has been pointed out, and we are more conscious of 
it. We have, I believe, a greater community desire to arrive at a 
democracy that is a real ive and breathing one for all the people. 

Mr. Fiseer. That is your theory about it? 

Mr. Gran, That is my theory about it. I think the F. A. PLC., 
throvgh publicity and the work that it has done, has had its effect 
and its imprint oa the whole general picture. 

Mr. Fisnex. You spoke of situations in St. Louis. As I under- 
stand it, vour position is that different localities and different States 
have different problems to deal with along these general lines. 

Mr. Grant. Oh, yes. 
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Mr. Fisuen. Have you appentled to the legislature of Missouri for 
legislation, if you think legislation is needed to correct. the situation 
existing in Missouri? 

Mr. Gran. Yes, sir; we have. 

Mr. Fisuer. Why did you go to the legislature there? Did you 
feel that it could solve the local problem or contribute toward its 
solution? 

Mr. Grant. No, sir. In other words, you exhaust your local reme- 
dies before you come to what you consider-—--— 

Mr. Fisuer. 1 will ask you this: You say youarealawyer. Do you 
not think that the legislature of the State of Missouri certainly knows 
a whole lot more about the local problems that exist in Missouri, that 

ou have referred to, than this committce or the.Congress of the 
Jnited States or some Bureau in Washington could possibly know? 

Mr. Grant. No. I think we are all familiar with legislatures and 
how they work and how they operate. I will say this: that as far as 
I am concerned, | have very little confidence in legislatures. I have 
a lot of confidence in the Federal Government and in the Congress. 

Mr. Fisuer. The United States Congress is a legislature. 

Mr. Gran. I know that. But you have said State legislatures. 
I do not have much confidence in them; [ will be honest with you. 

Mr. Fisnenr, Well, they are supposed to represent the majority of 
the people of each State. 

Mr. Grant. They are supposed to. Right now down in Missouri 
there are four men under indictment for taking bribes. 7 know until 
a couple of years ago the Legislature of Missouri had $5 a day for 
70 days, and then after that it was $1. day. | guess the way they 
got the money-—the way it came out--was to pass a bill and injure 
some interest, so that they would get some money together and come 
up and pay them to defeat the bill introduced for that purpose. 
I do not want to blacken the Legislature of the State of Missouri, 
but those men—several of them—-are right now being tried for ac- 
cepting bribes of one sort or another. I have been up there in the 
legislative halls, trying to get something done, and it is really rather 
hopeless. 

The Crarrman. Mr. Lesinski, have you any questions? 

My. Lesinsxs. I have not many questions to ask, but I should like 
to make this remark: In years gone by. when I was a kid, 1 remember 
many of our people up there complaining that they were unable to 
get a job in a factory because of their nationality. Of course, in our 
territory we have many aliens and we have different national groups. 
Unless you belong to the largest group, you are out of luck in getting 
a job, It has been that way for years. Now, in talking to the 
Negroes, I have found one thing about them, and that is--and they 
cluim this themselves— that if a Negro marries a white woman, he is 
ostracized in his own community. They tell me that is a fact. 
Negroes do not went to live with the whites. They want their own 
communities, where they are free to do business among themselves. 
Up to now they have not had the Spioreanity. 

. The Cuatrman. In other words, they want economic quality and 
not social quality? ; 

Mr. Lestnsxt, That is night; that is what they are asking for. 
Tt is not a matter of a» Negro wanting to live in a house where a white 
man lives, or a white man wanting to live where a Negro lives. 
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Mr. Horrmay. T want to ask you one more question; T became 
confused. I will say for the gontleman’s information that we had 
one member of the Jegislature who served a year in the State prison, 
drew his per diem, and kicked because he did not get his mileage. 
He was a State senator all the time. ; 

Mr. Grant. | attended the University of Michigan, I might say. 

Mr. Worrman. You got your law degree there? 

Mr. Grant. No; I did not get my degree there; I took my pre- 
law work there. 

Mr. Horrman, My first business partner was a Negro, and we got 
along all right-—and [ did not skin him either. es 

The Cuarrman. Did he skin you? 

Mr. Horrman. No; he did not; and he belonged to my church, if 

ou want to know, and I guess he was a better Christian than I was. 
Tinow he was a better ball player. 

I understood you to say here that what you and those whom you 
represent want is economic equality and equality of opportunity, not 
social intermingling; am I right? 

Mr. Granr. Yes; you are right on that. In other words, we are 
indifferent to this social intermingling business; certainly I am. 1 
feel that it will take care of itself. 

Mr. Horrman. I do, too. The only reason [ asked that question 
was that in the hearings before the Smith committee there was some 
confusion about that. 

Mr. Lesinsxt. I happen to be white. We have an exclusive club 

in Detroit, but I cannot belong to it, although [ am just as good as 
the other fellow. 

Mr. Horrman. Well, you are Polish. 

Mra Lesinsxi. That is the reason. 

The Caamrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Grant. You have 
given us a great deal of very valuable information. We are very 
grateful to you for coming. . 

‘ Mr. Grant. Thank you, Madam Chairman. 


STATEMENT OF MRS, BEULAH 1. WHITBY, NATIONAL PRESIDENT, 
' ALPHA KAPPA ALPHA SORORITY, DETROIT, MICH. 


The Cuamman. Mrs. Beulah T. Whitby is the next witness. Will 
she please come forward? Members of the committee, Mrs. Whitby 
is national president of the Alpha Kappa Alpha Sorority. Mrs. 
Whitby, we shall be glad to have you give-us your considered judgment 
on this bill. - 

Mrs. Wurtay. Thank you, Madam Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committce. As the chairman has said, lam Mrs. Beulah 'T. Whitby, 
national president of the Alpha Kappa Alpha Sorority, which supports 
the National Non-Portisan Council on Public Affairs. I come from 
Detroit, Mich., where I am the assistant director of the City of 
Detroit Inter-Racial Commission and a member of the faculty of 
Wayne University. Today I am speaking as representative of the 
Alpha Kappa Alpha Sorority in endorsement of the Dawson-Scanlon- 
La Folletic bill for a permanent F. Bh. P.C. The aiphs Kappa Alpha 
Sorority is a national organization of college women from 152 chapters 
jn 46 States. As a women’s organization and as members of a minority 
group, we have a special interest in o continuing program of fair em- 
ployment practice. 
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1 would like to call to your attention the meaning and value of a 
permanent Fair Employment Practice Committee in terms of our 
Amcrican creed and in terms of what it means to the economic future 
of the United States. 

The creed of America has always been sacred to all Americans. 
We have said that we live in a country which is “conecived in libertv 
and dedicated to the proposition that all men are created equal.” 
Throughout the years this creed has been restated by our great states- 
men xs the history of our Nation has unfolded, Particularly signifi- 
cant. for our present consideration is the statement made in 1915 by 
Chicf Justice Holmes, of the United States Supreme Court, in the case 
of Truax v. Raich iv regard to immigrants: 

The right to work for a living in the comraor occupations of the community is 
of the essence of the personal freedom and opportunity that it was the purpose 
of the fourteenth amendment to secure * * * [the contrary] would be 
tantamount to the assertion of the right to deny entrance and abode, for in ordi- 
nary cases they cannot live where they cannot work. 

Such is the character of the things we have believed and stated, and 
yet economic discrimination against minority groups is also as old 
and ingrained in the United States as the country’s history. With 
its beginnings in the institution of slaverg, i! has continued past eman- 
cipation and has grown and spread to all of this country’s racial as 
well as many other minorities. It is also at the root of one of the 
major social and ecouomic problems in the United States today-—the 
race problem. From its roots spring bad housing, health problems, 
and attitudes that divide and undermine the strength and unity of 
America at a time when we so desperately need to be a solid people. 

This denial in practice of the beliefs we express in words puts 
America in a critical dilemma, for just as no individual personality 
ean remain healthy when there is a prolonged cleavage between his 
words and his deeds, so no nation can remain strong and integrated 
when there is a gap between what. it believes and what it does. The 
fact that in the United States we have built up a double standard of 
democracy is recognized as our weakest link in the cause which we 
are today fighting to defend. Likewise, our right to world leader- 
ship in the struggle to bring about and maintain a lasting peace is 
definitely challenged on this score. There are otaer nations who say 
that before America can take the lead in establishing the “four free- 
doms’’ she must: first. clear her own house of prejudices and practices 
which limit the freedom of Americans themselves. 

During the war we made some progress in America in closing up 
the breach between our creed and our deeds through Executive Orders 
8802 and 9346. 

To us who are members of a minority group, these documents have 
had a meaning like the Emancipation Proclamation. Tt has given a 
new hope that freedom from want and fear will reelly come. The 
Kmancipation Proclamation did not accomplish its high goal of truly 
freeing all the people of this country, but it was a mighty step in 
the right. direction. Se the Executive Orders 8802 and 9346 have 
meant great strides in the direction of freedom from fear and want. 
We now need to undergird this beginning and to establish this agency 
as an on-going peacetime organization. 

' A permanent F. E. P. C. has a meaning that not only concerns our 
American creed; there are other reasons of deep concern to all of us 
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as to why # permanent peacetime agency should be established to 
safeguard equitable economic opportunities for all. Outstanding 
among these reasons is the matter of the economic future of America. 
We have faced and mastered the great task of production for war. 
The Fair Employment Practice Committee was an instrument and an 
aid in doing this. In the days beyond the car we face an equally as 
important task in our country of reinforcing its economic structure 
and of taking the lead in rebuilding the economic and physical ruins 
of other countries which have been the theaters of combat. This 
task will again require the mobilization of all resources. One resource 
which has frequently been discounted is the buying power of minority 
groups under a system of full employment. Some years ago a study 
made by Dr. Charles S. Johnson revealed that if full employment 
were granted to Negroes alone, their buying power and practices 
would create a revenue greater than all the revenue from our exports, 
which is one of our most substantial sources of national income. 

In order to get the greatest economic returns from our manpower 
resources, we need to tnke up the responsibility for building as many 
community channels as possible to create the right atiitudes on the 
part of workers. This has been a neglected area which we must look 
to as we rebuild our econorric fences after the war. Building a 
nation of good workers is buiiding a free and secure nation. Our 
first mistake in this responsibility was made when, in instituting 
slavery, we set up free labor vi ch gave to workers none of the 
incentives for developing into proticient workers with pride in a job 
well donc, but instead developed habits of shiftlessness, evasion of 
work, and negative attitudes toward authority. 

Our Federal Government sanctioned slavery to begin with and so 
created this mistake which has crippled the growth and progress of 
our Nation. Our Federal Government must now take the lead in 
correcting this mistake by establishing the sanctions that will result 
in developing a Nation of competent, creative workers. As a repre-, 
sentative of a minority group and an organization which has in its 
membership many teachers and social workers, I can say that we aro 
especially eager to participate in such a constructive: enterprise, 
but we need the sanctions of Government and a governmental agency 
to undergird our efforts. We who have had some opportunities at 
education feel the call and challenge of interpreting and teaching the 
responsibilities of skillful, creative workers. e should like to engage 
in exploring the ways of helping people to become better workers; 
to have the right attitudes toward their jobs; and to take up the 
responsibilities of a good worker. To this task we would like to 
dedicate our best energies in the feeling that in such a way we would 
truly serye our own group and our Nation. We would need, however, 
the support of government to adequately accomplish such ends. 

Since the F. EK. P. C. is an agency dealing with both management and 
the worker, it could take leadership in building and training an army 
of good workers—the greatest bulwark not only of democracy but alse 
of economic power. 

I should now like to cite some incidents from Detroit which seem 
to me to forecast the future. 

Detroit, the city from which I come, is known as the arsenal of 
democracy. There are some who believe that Detroit, one of the 
greatest industrial centers of the Nation, is frequently the ecopumic - 
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barometer of the Nation. Already in Detroit we see significant omens 
us reconversion is already getting under way. With the lay-offs which 
are even now occurring, there are already discriminatory lay-offs of 
Negro workers. An example of this may be seen in the Dodge Track 
Co., where there have already been lay-offs of hundreds of women 
according to seniority. When the names of Negro women with sen- 
iority were reached they were offered jobs as sweepers in the sandblast 
rooms. ‘They were warned that these jobs were lard. full of hazards 
to health, full of discomforts—the wearing of heavy masks while at 
work, the prevalence of dust that might cause respiratory infection. 
All the impossible characters of the Job were pointed out and em- 
phasized in order to get these Negro women workers to refuse these 
jobs. When they did refuse them, the company gave them a lay-off 
as having quit. 

White women, who had the same amount of seniority, were not 
offered such jobs. They were laid off as their names were reached on 
the list of seniority and later recalled to work. The company acted, 
as you will see, within its rights. The F. I. P. C, in Detroit entered 
the situation and, through friendly negotiation with Local 140 and 
with the management of Dodge Truck Co., was able to get 30 or 
40 of these women rehired out of the 75 who had been laid off in 
this fashion. 

The L. A. Young Co., of Detroit, recently met with a situation 
of cutback in this fashion: L. A. Young operates three plants. Plant 
No. | had been manned entirely by colored workers. When they 
were ready to lay off by seniority, they transferred white workers 
with longer seniority to plant No. 1 and then began the lay-off. By 
the use of this process all of the lay-offs were of Negro workers. 

Bad hiring practices, much discriminatory upgrading, and con- 
sequent under-use of manpower are also incidents that forecast a 
rather dark picture of the days beyond the war. At the De Soto and 
Lincoln plants of Detroit all Negro women are hired as sweepers, 
regardless of skills, with relatively little upgrading after being om- 
ployed. Less than 5 percent of all who are hired are upgraded. 
Although the War Manpower Commission reports for Detroit a 
shortage of 30,000 workers, with an anticipated additional shortage 
of 25,000 by September, Negro women are being laid off in Detroit 
with these discriminatory practices which are within the law. 

The orientel, the Jow, Seventh Day Adventists, Mexicans, and, in 
some instances, Catholics, to a less degree, also find themselves 
beginuing to meet with these discriminatory experiences. 

he fourth incident concerns a manager who called the War Man- 
power Commission office to ask for workers. He was iold that the 
only workers that could be sent to him were Negro women. At first 
the manager said that he would close down his business before he 
would employ Negro workers. He was told by the Manpower 
Commission that they had no control of his business and that he would 
have to make the decision of keeping his business open or closing it, 
but they would be unable to send him workers unless he could take 
what they had to offer. He finally agreed to accept 10 or 12 Negro 
women workers. These workers were carefully selected. After a 
test period of 3 months the management called the War Manpower 
Commission and asked if they would send more Negro workers. 
He said that his production had definitely increased, that these worker 
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had a higher health standard, that their absenteeism was lower, 
and that in every respect they had proved themselves to be excellent 
and competent workers. This manager said: 

T am not doing this out of love for the Negro. T am from the South, and I 
believe in white supremacy, but Iam intcrested in increasing the production of 
my plant. 

From Detroit I can offer another symptom which has dark fore- 
bodings. Here, as in many other communities over the Nation, we 
see the use of rumors about race to inflame popular feelings. These 


‘rumors are also used as an excuse for not continuing to grant the 


Negro continued economic opportunities. This is an old political 
trick in new dress. 

An example of this exists in the fact that when one industralist 
in Detroit, who is the chairman of the United Negro College fund, 
sought to secure the cooperation of two other of Detroit’s largest 
managers of industrial firms, he was told that they would not help 
in this project because they had heard that a considerable amount. of 
absentecism in their plants was occasioned by Negro workers laying 
off to join in a “push-and-shove” movement. They would not 

articipate in an endeavor to extend educational facilities for Negroes 
because they believed that it was the educated Negro who was 
responsible for inciting Negro workers to engage in “ push-and-shove” 
clubs. At. the present time they were placing Negro workers on the 
strictly defense jobs so that after the war is over they could be dis- 
pensed with without disturbing the major operations of a plant. 

Although these rumors about the organized activity of a push- 
and-shove movement among Negroes, have persisted for some time 
and have been investigated by the F. B. I. and found to be without 
foundation, they are being given as an excuse for restricting economic 
opportunities. Despite these negative instances, we could also cite 
many examples which show that there is a growing current among 
ordinary people of interest in minority rights and in secing that 
these rights are secured in the American system of government. 
These incidents prove that they expect their statesmen to provide 
the policy and machinery by which America can take up its responsi-~ 
bility to all of its people. 

Aside from being the arsenal of democracy, Detroit is also one of 
the communities that was torn asunder last summer with a violent 
outburst on a racial basis. After Detroit had cleared up the debris 
from its looted streets and recovered somewhat from the shock of the 
riot, it found that one of the basic causes for such an upheaval rested 
in an old problem of economic insecurity—lack of economic oppor- 
tunity and the resultant competition for jobs. 

This insecurity exists, very tragically, not alone among the adults 
but also exists among the youth today. Mv contacts with the 
students of the schools in Detroit and the schools over the whole 
Great Lakes region give me a very keen experience with the insecurity 
that we have had. They say, “Why should we study?) Why should 
we try? We hear people say in our classes and in other places that 
Negroes, Jews, Orientals; and others are going to be put back in 


their places after the war is over, and it will take almost a Ph. D. 


for » Negro to work as a domestic in those days.” So there is a great 
deal of insecurity. 
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Today, despite the fact that jobs may be had, a great degree of 
economic insecurity exists among Negroes and other groups. They 
are fearful for the future-—for the days beyond the war, when the 
Nation will go through the process of reconversion from a war economy 
to a pea.2 cconomy. 

So I say that if people like these, torn with feelings of uncertainty 
and insecurity, could have the assurance that their government 1s 
setting up an agency to safeguard and guarantee them at lest an 
equal opportunity for a job along with their fellow-citizens, it would 
do a great deal to quict the restlessness and tension which prevail 
not only in a city like Detroit, but also in many centers the nation 
over. 

The incidents which I have cited seem to me to forecast the future 
and testify convincingly to the need for a permanent agency with a 
long-range program committed to the task of channeling all resources, 
so that we can build a peace and a world where all people can be 
free from want. 

Detroit, as 1] have said before, found that one of the basie causes of 
the upheaval last summer vas the old problem of economic insecurity. 
Detroit is working op that problem, and we believe that the creation 
of a permanent FF. EK. P. C. ean be an effective reinforcement not 
only to Detroit but also to the whole nation, 

In closing, I should like to add that today in Washington and in 
cities all over the nation we will be sending up our prayers for D-day. 
] should like to suggest another consideration to be made along with 
the prayers for our boys who are in combat-—and those boys, inci- 
dentally, will be white Americans, some brown Americans, some 
Jews, and some of every part that makes up the complex character 
of the American population—-today as we pray may we also ask 
ourselves, “What will our heroes come back to?” Will it be to long 
relief lines? Will it be to doors of opportunity closed in their faces? 
Will it be to a country which said, “You are good enough to fight 
for me, to go thorugh muck and mire for the safety of America and 
its way of life, but you are not good enough to have an equal chance 
ata job?” As we say our prayers for D-day, it seems to me that we 
want also to pray for that kind of courage in our own hearts which 
will enable us to build the kind of a country for our boys to return to 
which is truly the home of the brave and the land for all people to 
be free. n 

The Cuareman. Thank you very much, Mrs. Whitby. You have 
given us very valuable information. Iam very proud of the fact that 
a woman of your experience has taken this matter so seriously. Appar- 
ently your research has been very complete. 

Mes. Wurrey. Thank you. 

The Craiman. Do you believe that the establishment of FL E.P.C. 
by Executive order has already helped our war production? 

Mrs. Wurtny. I think it has unquestionably helped, because before 
Executive Order 8802 was issued we found ourselves with a definite 
bottleneck that we simply could uot get through. There were all sorts 
of appeals. There were all kinds of community actions. But it was 
not until after the Federal Government came onto the scene, changed 
the sanctions, and took definite, authoritative action that that bettle- 
neck was broken, 
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' The Cuairman, It accomplished, in voluntary procedure, much 
more than you had any idea could be accomplished; is that right? 

Mrs. Wuirsy. That 1s right. 

The Cuarrman. Also, Mrs. Whitby, I take it from all that you 
have said that what you are seeking is economic equality. 

Mrs. Wurrny. Exactly. Definitely. That is a matter of very 
deep concern to Negrocs and other minority groups today that trans- 
cends everything else at the moment. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Hoffman, have you any questions? 

Mr. Horrman. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Lestnsxit. Remember, it is still Detroit. 

Mr. Horrman. I gather from your testimony that there is consider- 
able unemployment among the colored folks in Detroit. 

Mrs. Wuirny. Well, there is beginning to be unemployment. 

Mr. Horrman. There is some? 

: Nek Wuitsy. There is some, but it is at a lower ebb than ever 
efore. 

Mr. Horrman. Is it a thousand, say, anyway? 

Mrs. Wuitsy. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. Good, strong, healthy folks, capable of working? 

Mrs. Wuirsy. No; I would not say that. 

Mr. Horrman. Well, wait a moment. They are not capable of 
working? 

Mrs. Wuirsy. They are not capable of working. Most of the 
people who do not have jobs now could not hold them because of 
their disabilities. Maybe they could not pass a physical examination. 

“Mr. Horrman. Then, you are making no complaint of unemploy- 
ment among the colored folks of Detroit? 
" Mrs, Wuirny. Only as it is just now beginning—as reconversion is 
eginniny. 

r, Horrman. About how many people in Detroit, men and 
women, say over the age of 17 and up to 65, are out of jobs because 
they cannot get them? 

Mrs. Wuirtsy. I cannot give you the exact figure. 

Mr. Horrman. I do not care about the exact figure. Givé it to me 
within 300 or 400. 

Mrs. Wuirsy. I would say perhaps no more than 1,000 or 1,500. 

Mr. Lesinsxi. May I correct the lady? There are 50,000, I 
happen to know. 

’ Mrs. Wurrsy. Do you mean who want jobs but cannot get them? 
I cannot tell you. ; 

Mr. Horrman. If you will, just write down the following names: 
Mr. Granger, of Benton Harbor, a fruit raarketer; Mr. Herrick, 
Michigan Miciiooni Co., Niles, Mich.; Mr. L. K. Boyd, New Troy, 
Mich.; the Hilltop Nurseries, Hartford; all in Berrien County, Mich. 
Speaking figuratively, they have all been on my neck for about 3 
weeks, trying to get help in the canneries. That will soon come. 
But now in the planting, cultivating, and harvesting of vegetables and 
berries. Strawberries are coming on. Picking strawberries will be a 
delightful job. " 

Mrs. Wuirsy. Thank you, sir. I will be very glad to take this 
information back. 

Mr. Horrman. On the tenth of this month we are getting in 
Michigan 500 Mexicans; on the twenty-fifth we get 250; and today 
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there are going from New York 800 German prisoners. But that will 
not even begin to supply the need for workers. These jobs are all 
out in the country. There will be no diserimination because of race, 
color, creed, or State of origin. ‘There will be good, pure water, plenty 
of milk, eggs for only 23 cents a dozen, and lodging furnished. So 
there is an opportunity for some of your folks and other people in 
Detroit who are unemployed to get jobs, and we surely need them. 
You will help me out, personally, wonderfully. if you will just get 
some of your folks to go to those places. Lam not soleing: I am stating 
the situation, which is acute aud critical. 

Now} something else: There has been some loose talk here about 
the right to work. You do not know of any case where anyone has 
been denied the right to work? The denial has been of opportunity 
to hold a job, has it not, speaking more accurately? 

Mrs. Wuirsy. I do not know how you could possibly separate 
opportunities and rights. 

r. Horrman. I have a right to work, but that will not get me a 
job. It does not do me any good. Do you see what I mean? 

Mrs. WuitBy. Oh 

Mr. Horrman. So it gets back to the question of denial of a job 
where there is a job; is not that right? That is what the people are 
complaining of, 

rs. Wuirsy. Yes; but, of course, your rights will exist only in 
words or as a theory unless you can translate them into an oppor- 
tunity to work. So they are almost. synonymous. 

Mr. Horrman. So what it gets back to is’ that these so-called 
minority groups demand that one section of the population create 
jobs and then dispose of those jobs as this Government agency, if 
it is created, determines it should. Is not that what it amounts to? 

Mrs. Wuitsy. Yes; I think it does amount to that. 

Mr. Horrman. Then, would it not be reasonable to ask that the 
minority groups create their share of jobs? 

frs. Wuitry No; because, you see, this is the situation: You 
cannot divide a thing up like that. This is 2 total American problem; 
it is not » minority problem. When you say one thing and do 
another, it is not the person to whom you have denied the right to 
whom you do the greatest harm; you do it to yourself, when you con- 
tinually say something and do another thing. It will not be this 
other person’s personality that will be split apart; it will be yours. 
In America, if we keep on doing things like that, it will be America 
that will be harmed. So we cannot handle this on the basis of how 
much one person creates. The jobs of America belong to all the 
people of America. 
Fe Horrman. Do not the jobs belong to the person who creates 
. them? 

Mrs. Wuitny. No; because he could not handle them independ- 
ently; he is yam on workers. A manager could not operate a 
plant by himself. 

Mr. Horrman. What you are saying is that he must give those 
jobs, other things being equal, indiscriminately, regardless of race, 
color, and so on? 

Mis. Wurrsy. That is it. 

Mr. Horrman. You do not know of anyone who was ever denied 
an opportunity to create a job, do you? 
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Mrs. Wairny. Yes; I do. Pak toa 

Mr. Horrman. You do? Where, I would like to know. I do not 
know of any Jew, for example, who was ever denied the right to estab- 
lish.a factory. Ido not know of any Polish gentlemen or of any-—— 

Mr. Lesinsex. Look out. Iam an American. 

Mr. Horrman. You are an American, and one of tho best. 

But you do not know of anyone who was ever denied the oppor- 
tunity to create a job or go into business? 

Mra. Wurrsy. Yes; Ido, sir, - 

r. Horrman. Because of the race? ; 
Mrs. Wuitsy. Yes; I most certainly do, because the opportunity 


. 


: to create a job comes out of expérionce, and if you never get experience 


and the successive expericnces that get you to the point where you 
oul be the owner of a grest business, then that will deny you a 
chance. . 

Mr. Horrman. You had oa half hour there, and that was all right; 
I just want to get a little of this in for my own information. hat 
you mean, then, according to your last statement, is that a colored 

erson—and we will confine it to the colored people rather than bring 
in all the other racos--— : 

Mrs. Warrny. I would rather not. 

Mr. Horrman. But you belong to that race, and we will confine it 
to that. A colored person is denied the opportunity of establishing 
a, business or factory because he or she has been denied the opportunity 
of pou experience of some kind? 

_. Mrs. Wuarrtay. It is'not important to me whom it is with; it is the 
fact that he gets experience. If he does not get experience, then he 
is blocked off from getting a chance. 

Mr. Horrman. Yes; and he does not got experience, because some- 
one dénied him the opportunity to work? 

Mre. Wuitry. That is right. 

Mr. Horrman. There has been no discrimination against anyone 
which prevented him from starting out and esteblishing his own 
business? For instance, there are hundreds of colored newsboys. 
Many white. newsboys have come up ond established: businesses. 
There has not been any discrimination against anybody going into 
the business of peddling newspapers. 

Mrs. Wuitey. No; but it takes capital to start a business with, 

Mr. Horrman. All right. Henry Ford did not have any capital. 

Mrs. Wurrey. But ho had there an opportunity to... 

Mr. Horrman. Do not all colored men have the same opportunity 
of fein out in their own barns? . 

ra. Wuirny. Some do, and some use it. There is also George 
Washington Carvor, who has made inventions. 

Mr. Horrman. What I am trying to make clear is that your come | 
plaint is against the assertion by the employer of his right to dispose 
of jobs which he has created as he wishes. That is your complaint? 

Mrs, Wuitpy. Yes; because that violates American principles. 

Mr. Lesinsxi. I think the biggest trouble I have found in the 
plants is in the man who is the foreman and who does the hiring. I 

appen to know a plant where there is one of the largest nationalistic 
roups, and the foreman, or superintendent, would naturally hire 


‘cone among his own group and forget everybody else. 


Mr, Herrman. His own church-or hia own lodge. 


fr my so 
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Mr. Lesinexi. That is right. Of course, as the years go by, 
another nationalistic group will start up and will begin to do the _ 
samo thing. Take out in Detroit. You will be surprised to learn 
that only 15 percent of the population is Polish, but 60 percent are 
in war industry. : 

Mr. Horrman. I will say to the members of the committee, who 
may not know the gentleman as well as I do, that he probably knows 
more about employment than anyone else. He has been a strong 
C. 1. O. man from the beginning night down to the present moment. 
He probably knows more about sth Wiatteisthea any witness who 
might come here. vail ty 

ou are at Wayne 


Mrs. Wuirsy. Y: ty 


but also social efuality? “Vt ; i, 
Mrs. Wairny’ I am not’ seecop bout thag *My greatest 

concern — ~~ i 
Mr. Horeman. There is equglity’ Wayne Unives 


ieeied ett veal 
ody who wants to? 


apes 


he, : 
Mr. HorrMan. Colored, white} and an, 
r. Horrman. That ié theteaching of that’ whiversity?: # 
Mrs. Wars’. No; th ttaching of the ani ei eogters on fre 
arts and scioners, : é 
. Mr, Horrmany; Well, then, thoy-pfacti e soci! equétity? fi 
Mrs. Wurrsy. Yes. 7 
The Caainman. ‘Mr. Day, havé"yeun. apy questions? ca 
Mr. Day. No. 
The Cramman, Mr, & 
Mr. O’Konsk1. No. sti 
* ‘The Caamman. Mr. Fisher, Xou an ‘ons? 
_Mr. Fisner. Is Wayne University a Near institution? 
Mrs. Warrsy. No, it is not; it is a municipal college for Detroit 
and the State. | 
. Mr. Lesinext. It is a city school. 
‘Mrs. Warrsy. Yes. : 
Mr. Fisuxnr. Supported by the municipal government? 
Mrs. Wuirsy. Yes. 
Mr. Fisuzr. How many students are there? 
Mrs. Wurrsy. In the entire school, including the colleges of medi- 
cine and law, there are probably 7,000 students. 
|’ Mr, Fisher. What percentage of them are Negroes? . 
; Mrs. Wuirpy. I do not know that, because. records are not kept 
y race. os 
' Mr, Fisuur. Approximately? Paame 
‘Mrs. Wurrey. i do not know. It would be very difficult for me 
to aay. 
~The Cuatrman. Would you say a third? 
Mas, Warrey. 1 would think not that many. || 
Mr. Lesrnsxt. J think it is about 10 percent; maybe less. 
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Mrs, Wurrny. It will probably follow the population. It is about 
16 percent. 

Mr. Fisuer. About 10 percent? 

Mr. Lustnskt. Or less; not over. 

The Cuairman. Would you suy that that was correct, Mrs. 
Whitby? 

Mrs. Wutrny. [think so. It is difficult to say, because the records 
are not kept that way. 

Mr. Fisuux. You spoke of unemployment in Detroit among the 
Negro women. I have heard this said by people from that city: 
that they had found it, extremely difficult to hire a Negro maid there. 
Do you know anything about whether there is a shortage of Negro 
maids or servants, or of work for employees of that type? 

Mrs. Wuirny. Yes; there is. It is very difficult to get domestic 
help now. 

Mx. Fisner. Even in view of the unemployment situation? 

Mrs. Wuirny. Even in view of GHeRploy Wise: because that is a 
field that has been long exploited. People have been working and 
been underpaid in that field for a long time, and now that greater 
pppontunitice are opening for decent wages, people are going into 
them. 

Mr. Fisuer. It is not a question of their not having work; it is a 
guestion of their not wanting to work? 

Mrs. Wuirsy. Well, everybody wants the best return for his 
efforts. 

- Mr. Fisaer. Would they rathor not work at all than work in that 
type of employment? 

Mex, Wurrsy. 1 think the field has been so terribly exploited, 
there are some people who would rather not work at all, One time 
when I worked with tho relief agency in the city, wo frequently found 
some people who, rather than be exploited in the ways people exploit 
domestics—— 

> Mr. Fisoer. What do you mean by “exploit’’? 

Mrs. Wurrny. [I mean having people do 12 to 15 hours of work for 
$3 of $4 a week and perhaps to sleep : 

Mr. Fister. Is that the present wage scale? 

Mrs. Wurrsy. No, no; it is not the present wage scale, but it was 
at one time. 

Mr. Fisoer. What do they now pay maids in the homes in Detroit 
on the average? Do you know? 

Mrs. Wurrny. Well, it has been raised a great deal. £ would 
think that the minimum low figure would be $15. 

Mrs. Lesrnsxi. It is $5 a day. 

Mrs. Wuirry. It is $5 a day if they are paid by the day. 

Mr. Fisumer. Do they pay $5 a day for maids in the homes in 
Detroit? 

Mrs. Wurtny. Yos; but you cannot get them for that. ' 

Mr. Fisner. Some of them would rather not work at ali than have 
that employment? 

Mrs. Wutrny. No; [ would not say that. When TI spoke of un- 
employment, that is a ene just beginning to occur, It is hardly 
measureable. The figures I got were of people working currently 
with the season, from day to day. I do not think you can tell yet 
because if is of such recent happening. You cannot tell whether 
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there will be extended employment or whether people would rather 
not work than take domestic jobs. They are laid off in one plant, 
and they will go to another plant to be hired. 

Mr, Fisuer. As a teacher, do you not think that that is a mighty 
bad state of mind for anybody to get into —to refuse to work if he or 
she cannot get. the kind of work desired? 

Mrs. Wuirey. | think it is a very tragic state of mind to get into, 

Mr. Fisher. Do you not. think, further, that the only ones who 
can best correct it are the people themselves? 

Mis. Warrny. Well, no; not the pecple themselves. As I said, 

thev have got to be bolstered also by government. There are a lot 
of different things that have to be done. The people themselves have 
rot to work at it. Surely the Negroes themselves want. to work at it. 
Ve are very much interested in becoming workers. But when you 
have to counteract something that went on for 200 years, you 
really have a problem on your hands that cannot be corrected over- 
night. Kor 200 years the Negroes worked for nothing in this country; 
they contributed their labor. They did not have the experience of 
developing into good workers. ' 

Mr. Fisier. Do you mean to say that there has been no progress 
among the Negroes for 200 years? 

Mrs. Wurrny. Oh, no; there has been dofinite progress. IT think 
1 would insult the intelligence of everybody present if ] said there 
was no progress. There has been great progress; almost miraculous, 

Mr. Fisner. That has occurred even though we have not had the 
¥. BE. P. C. during that time? 

Mrs. Wurrny. We have come into greater progress during this 
period. We have skyrocketed upward, and I think one of the forces 
responsible is the F. BE. P. C. 

Mr. Fisner. Do you not know that about the time F. BE. P. C. 
was created, the War Manpower Commission said that 7.2 pecent 
of the Negroes in this country were employed in war industry? 

- Mrs. Wurrny. But that is a very low figure. 

Mr. Fisnen. Negroes comprise ese than 10 percent. 

Mrs. Wurrsy. But you are saying 2 percent. 

My. Fisuun. No, I said 7.2 percent. 

Mrs. Wuirny. Of Negroes or of all people? 

Mr. Fisuer. No; of all the Negroes in the United States, 7.2 percent 
are employed in war industries. , 

Mrs. Wrirny. But you are comparing that with the total situation. 
You are giving the percentage of Negroes and citing that they are 
10 percent of the total population. 

Mr. Fisnur. That is right; a little Jess than 10 percent. Yet, 
between 7 and 8 percent of them are employed in war industry, which 
i. probably as good a proportion as the Englishmen or any others 
1ave, 

Mrs. Wuirsy. But you are not saying 7 percent of all employed; 
you are saying 7 percent of all Negroes. That is not 9 fair analogy. 

Mr. Fisrer. That is right; 7.2 percent of all the war workers in 
the United States at about the time of the beginning of the F. E. P. C, 
were Negroes, a race that represented a ratio of less than 10 percent 
of the total population of the Nation. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Fisher, where did you get those figures? 
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Mr. Fisuer. I got them from the hearings held by the Appropria- 
tions Committee, which I have right here. It is the testimony of 
Mr. Ross, Chairman of the F, 0. P. C. 

The Cnarnman. The reason | ask is that I understood that before 

‘KF. E. P.C., the percentage was 3.0, not 7.2. 

Mr. Fisuur. Well, the testimony there showed it was 7.2 percent, 
.according to the War Manpowe> Commission, which made a survey 
last summer, 

The CHaurman. That is since the establishment of F. BE. P. C., 
not before. 

My. Visrenx. I do not know the exact date, but it was about a year 
ago. 

af have heard several witnesses hore talk about the boys who have 
gone over to fight this war, of whom, of course, we are all very proud, 
and that they are very fearful they will come back and find a changed 
America; that conditions are going to change. It is implied that 
when the war is over, everything is yoing to be contrary to what the 
returning veterans want. Where do you get the impression that this 
tremendous change is coming over this Nation, contrary to the great 
rogress you have deseribed, that has been made for 200 years? 
Where do you get the impression that after this war is over there is 
roing to be any reaction to that progress and that they are coming 
pack to an entirely different and changed Americn? 

Mrs. Wurrny. Well, | think that the fear is that it will not change, 
for Negroes do not want to come back to the same thing; they do not 

-want to come back to discrimination. 

Mr. Iisuyr., They do not want to come back to the same America 
that has given them 200 years of progress? 

Mrg. Wurrry. They do not want to come back to an America that 
has discriminated against them. They want to be given opportunities 
for good jobs. : 

The CHarrman, Js it not a fact. that there was very great discrimi. 
nation after the last war; and now that there are probably four times 
as many Negroes in this war, is it not safe to assume that they would 
naturally think they may come back to the same conditions when they 
are released? 

Mr. Fisnur. Madam Chairman, of course, lots of argument could 
be made on that proposition, but I think yours is an erroneous one. 
That is my opinion about it. 1 doubt if there is a person in. this 
room —e member of this committee —who cannot look back to a time 
in his life when he failed to get a job or a promotion and felt he had 
been discriminated against by some employer. The progress of the 
American people has been built on initiative of individuals to go out 
and solve their own problems. That is the way the Nation was built. 

The CHamman. But you do think that everybody should be per- 
mitted to have the same privilege, regardless of color? 

Mr, Fisner. I do not think that any Great White Father in 
Washington can solve that problem; I uunk it has got to be solved 
by the people themselves, by time-tested methods of orderly progress 
and never by force and compulsion. ‘ 

Mrs, Wuirny. We believe it will take a number of things, not the 
Father in Washington or the people in the community, but it’ will 
take all of us working together. 

Mr. Fisnen. That is right; and no legislation will do it. 
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Mrs. Wurrsy. Yes; legislation is necessary. 

Mr. Kisuer. Fducation, understanding, progress, developed over 
200 years. 

The Cuamman. Now, Mr. Fisher, it took legislation to raise the 
wages of a great many people who were working for $3 a weck to 
$11, not so long ago, when the wage-hour law was passed. It took 
legislation to do that. That actually happened. So I think legis- 
lation sometimes does help. De you not think so? 

Mr. Fisuur. I fail to see the analogy. 

The Chatman, I mention this because | happen to know a great 
deal about conditions previeus to the time the wage-hour law was 
enacted. We found that there were people who were paying workers 
as little as $2 and $3 a week, They paid them $11 a week because 
they were compelled to do so, and apparently they got along, and 
their business prospered, 

Mr, Lvesinsxr. It did not happen only in the South; it was in 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and everywhere else. 

The Cuamman. I know of cases in my own State, so T am not 
accusing the South or any other part of the country.  [ say it took 
legislative enactment to really give some people a chance to live. 
So I think these legislative enactments are useful, and I do believe 
that years from now we will all find, if we put this law on the statute 
books, that we are all going to benefit from it — minorities and major- 
ities. 

Mr. Wisner. I think that some statutes are useful and helpful, 
and I think that some of them have the opposite effect. 

The Cuainman. 1 believe we have different opinions on that sub- 
ject. 

Mr, Fisner. In your enthusiasm, you are laying, to deal with a 
big subject. that cannot be solved by legislation. You are going in 
the wrong direction. 

The Cuairman, There is no simple solution to any problem. 

Mr. Fisuex. You are trying to make it simple, but it just cannot 
be solved in that way. 

The Crarrman. No; 1 do not agree with you there. There is ne 
such thing as a simple solution to any great problem; in fact, to 
any small problem. . But we are going to find a solution, I hope, 
and [ am sure that you hope so too, Mr. Fisher. 

Mr. Fisuvr. Well, I hope we will find a solution; in fact, I think 
we revs found the solution already and it should not be interfered 
with, 

The Cuamman. Hf you mean the F. E. P. C., I entirely agree with 

ou. 
4 Mr. Fisnur. [ say we have found it through 200 years of progress 
in this country; and we did not find it with a Fair Employmont 
Practice Committee. 

The Caairman. [ think we are finding it since the establishment 
of F. BE. P.C. 

Thank you very much, Mrs. Whitby. You have really given ns 
& great deal of valuable information. We are grateful to you. 

Phe committee will stand adjourned until tomorrow morning at 
10 o’clock. 

(At 12.10 p.m. an adjournment was taken until Wednesday, 

June 7, 1944, at 10 a. m.) 
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WEDNESDAY, JUNE 7, 1944 


Hovsw or Rerresentarives, 
CommMitrrr on LAgor, 
Washington, D.C. 

The commitice met at 10 a. m., Hon. Mary T. Norton (chairman) 
presiding. 

The CuHaimman. The committee will be in order. 

Our first witness is Dr. Samuel McCrea Cavert, general secretary, 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America. We shall be 
glad to hear you at this time, Doctor. 


STATEMENT OF DR. SAMUEL McCREA CAVERT, GENERAL 
SECRETARY, FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST 
IN AMERICA 


Dr. Cavert. Madam Chairman, my name is Samuel McCrea 

Javert. Iem general secretary of the Federal Council of the Churches 

of Christ in America and appear to express its views, as stated in 
official action of its executive committee. 

The Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America is a 
federation of 24 national denominations, with a membership in excess 
of 25,000,000, in 150,000 local congregations in all parts of the Nation. 
These churches of the federal council have long had a keen interest 
in the welfare of minority groups in our population and are now 
deeply concerned over the issue of full justice for them in our economic 
life. The right of every citizen to work is so fundamental to human 
- welfare and social justice that any discrimination against any worker 
on account of race, creed, color, or national origin, seems to us a matter 
of high moral and spiritual significance and a great concern of the 
churches. That is why I speak in favor of the proposed legislation 
on this subject, as a representative of the Protestant churches co-. 
operating in the federal council. 

The Federal Council of Churches has gone on record officially on 
three different occasions in support of the principle of govenrmental 
action to remove discrimination in the opportumty for employment 

On June 18, 1941, the executive committee of the council defined 
its position in part in the following words: 

The executive committee of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America has great concern about the grievous discriminations shown in the ex~- 
clusion of Negro workers and workers of other minority groups from defense 
industries, with a few creditable exceptions, and from opportunities and facilities 
for training for employment in such industries. We consider this question of such 
paramount importance that we ask for the largest and fullest cooperation on the 
part of the churches in order that we may prevent a continuance of this injustice 
against Negroes and other minorities in defense industries and that the relations 
of these workers and employers may be improved. 
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_ Again, on September 16, 1943, in a message to the churches of the 
Nation, the executive committee of the council asserted that— 

As Christians each of us should give active support to the Fair Employment 
Practice Committee against discrimination in employment in industry. 

¥inally, at its meeting on March 21, 1944, the executive committee 
passed the following resolution, definitely urging their Government to 
establish some permanent procedure for securing fair employment 
practice and against discrimination, as follows: 

Discrimination in employment because of race, creed, or national origin is one 
of the great moral issues before our Nation today. The right of a worker to be 
employed and paid solely on the basis of this character and ability is so clear, just, 
aud Christiaan that it should be protected by law. This right should be safe- 
guarded by appropriate legislative and administrative provisions: Be it therefore 
. Resolved, That the Federal Council of Churches urge our Government to 
establish permanent procedures for securing the objectives which have been sought 
by the Coramittee on Fair Employment, Practice. 

A resolution of similar tenor has recently been iat ae by the execu-~ 
tive committee of the Home Missions Council of North America, 
as follows: . 'y 

The right and opportunity for any worker to be empleyed without discrimin- 
ation on account of race, color, creed, or national origin are so just and go in 
harmony with Christian ethics that all Christians and church agencies have a 
deep responsibility to stand for that clear Christien and democratic principle. 
We believe that government should take such necessary legislative and adminis~ 
trative action as will protect the right to work from any such dsicrimination. 


The positions thus set forth by action of these two interdenomi- 
“national bodies, the Federal Council of Churches and the Home Mis- 
sions Council, have been strongly supported bY many of the major 
denominations meeting individually in their official plenary sessions. 
As typical of these denominational actions, J wish to put into the 
record the following resolutions. 

First, the General Conference of the Methodist Church of Kansas 
City, Mo., last month, voted as follows: : . 
_ We stand for equal opportunity in employmert, upgrading and conditions of 
work, in exercise of the fail rights of citizenship; in access to professional and 
bnainess careers, in housing, in transportation, and in educational facilities. We 
endorse the principle underlying the Fair Employment Practice Committee 
‘and urge all agencies involved in the administration of the act to improve that 
administration. 

The General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America only last week passed the following resolution after 
full consideration: ‘ 

That the General Assembly cornmend the essential purpose of the President’s 
Fair Employment Practice Committee as being in keeping with Christian prin- 
ciples, and favor its receiving legislative sanction rather than remaining in its 
present status as an Executive order. 

This rosolution of the Presbyterian General Assembly is: supported 
by a letter from Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin, the moderator of the 
Presbyterian General Assembly during the past year, which I should 
like to read. . 

; ‘i ' June 6, 1944, 
Dr. Georar E. Haynzs, ; 

‘ New York, N. ¥. 
. My Dear Dr. Haynes: I greatly regret my inability to appear in person 
before the Committee on Labor of the House of Representatives on Wednesday 
to testify in favor of Federal legislation in line with House bill 3986. 
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I helieve that the principles of justice that are a part both of our Christian ethic 
and our democratic way of life make such legislation a moral necessity as an sid in 
removing the discriminations in industrial employment. Such discriminations 
should have been outlawed long ago. 

With all the emphasis I can, I wish to add my voice in urging the Congress to 
enact such & law and remove the uncertainty that has hung over the very effective 
work now being done by Executive order under the President’s war powers. 

Yours sincerely, : 
Henry Sitoane Corin, 

There are several other resolutions along the same general line which 
I might read, but instead of quoting from them I will simply say for 
the record that such resolutions have been adopted by the Northern 

‘Baptist Convention mecting at Atlantic City last month; by the 
General Conference of the African Methodist Episcopal Church; by 
the General Conference of the African Methodist Episeopal Zion 
Church, and by a considerable number of local councils of churches 
and diocesan and other regional bodies in various denominations. 
Also the Social Action Council of the National Council of the Congre- 
gational Churches has specifically endorsed the principles underlying 
the bill which your committee is now considering. 

Madam Chairman, in summary, I should like to emphasize the 
fact that there is an awakening conscience in the churches on the whole 
question of justice for minority peoples in our national life. When we 
are asking Negroes and other minorities equally with white to fight 
and die in defense of democracy on the battlefields of the world, we 
cannot, in good conscience, be indifferent to any denial cf demo- 
cratic rights in our life at home. And one of the most elementary 
aspects of interracial justice seems to us to be equal opportunity for all 
workers to carn their daily bread. That is why there is a widespread 
support throughout. the churches for the objectives sought by the 
bill which you are now considering. 

Thank you. 

The Cuainman. Thank you very much, Dr. Cavert. It is very 
encouraging to this commitice to find that the Federal Council of 
Churches is so deeply interested in this problem. We have also found 
that all the other churches are interested in the problem; the Catholic 
Church and the Jewish congregations that we have heard from. in 
fact, I think everybody who believes in God is interested in. this very 
serious problem and we hope that there will be some way found to 
bring about greater equity. 

Certainly we must all admit that every man, vegardless of his volor 
or his creed, has the right to find a job. If we do not feel that way, 
Doctor, it seems to me that this whole war effort would be in vain. 
We are fighting for democracy-—for equal opportunity to work and 
live—yet here in our own country we have certainly a great deal of 
discrimination. From all that you have said I gather that you do 
believe absolutely in equal economic opportunity, for all minority 
peoples, do you net? 

Dr. Caverr, That is the main point which I have been trying to 
emphasize in the testimony which I have brought here and which has 
been very effectively expressed, I think, in many actions by different 
church bodies. 

The Cuatrman. You have done a splendid job. Do you not think, 
too, that when this war is over, there is going to be a very much greater 
need of this legislation? 
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Dr. Cavert. [ am sure that will be the case; that is when the real 
test will come, and that is one of the reasons why we, in the churches, 
are so much concerned. Beeause we want to be prepared for that 

: situation we are in favor of legislation which will go as far as legis- 
lation can go in sefeguarding these principles. 

The Crairnman. Doctor, are you willing to answer questions? 

Dr. Cavenr. Yes, indeed; thank you. 

Mr. Fisuer. Dr. Cavert, you represent the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America, as T understand it. 

Dr. Caverr. Yes. 

Mr. Fisuer. Just for the purpose of the record, how do you function 
at your conventions? Do you ieee one representative of each church 
in America that meets in convention? Or how do you arrive at your 
resolutions? 

Dr, Caverr. The council, as a whole, meets biennially in plenary 
session, made up of approximately 450 official delegates appointed by 
the 25 denominations in proportion to their numerical strength. In 
the interim, between the biennial meetings, an executive committee 
meets bimonthly. [¢ is made up of approximately 90 members also 
representing the 25 denominations. Each denomination, whether 
large or small, has 2 members, and the larger ones have a proportion- 
ately greater number of representatives. 

r. Fisher. That would be an average of about 2 for each State in 
the Unicn, representing all of the churches that you referred to? 

Dr. Caverr. That is right. 

> Mr. Fisner. But in your general assembly that you have referred to, 
you have 450 delegates. 

Dr. Caverr. Perhaps I ought to make clear that T am speaking in 
part for the Federal Council of Churches, which is the official organi- 
zation for cooperative work among the churches, and in part 1 am 
speaking for certain*major denommations as national bodies which 
have taken independent action quite regardless of the Federal Council, 
The Methodist General Conference, to which I] have referred, for 
example, and whose resolution [ read, when it met in Kansas City for 
2 weeks at the end of April and beginning of May, had official dele- 

ates numbering 762, appointed by every local conference of the 
ethodist Church in every State of the Union. 

The General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, whose resolu- 
tion I read, whon it met in Chicago only last week and the week before, 
had approximately 600 members representing all of the presbyterics 
of that national body, from every State in the Union. 

The Northern Buptist Convention had approximately 2,400 regis- 
tered delegates. itis a much larger body. 

1 think when you consider that what I have reperted to you is net 
actions of the Federal Council’s Executive Committee alone, but rein- 
forced by official resolutions during the last few months of the great 
national denominations—the Methodist Church alone, for example, 
has 8,000,000 members—you will see that fam reporting to you, as a 
matter of objective fact, a very widespread concern, expressing itself 
in a score of different ways and as more or less a spontaneous welling 
up of opinion on this subject. T would not ask you to take this very 
seriously if it were merely one resolution of an executive committee. 
Itisnot that. Itisagreat body of actions. 
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Mr. Fisner. | will ask you this question, then. Do you know of 
any particular church, of any local congregation, that has passed a 
resolution with reference to any one of the three bills now pending? 

Dr. Cavenr. Local churches do not ordinarily pass resolutions on 
national leyislation. They expert that to be done by the national, 
representative bodies of their church. . 

Mr. Fisher. Then, as TI understand your testimony, there is no 
local congregation in America that has had before it, or before the 
people of the congregation, the three bills that are now before this 
comniittee and with respect to which any action by that congregation 
alone has been taken? 

Dr. Cavert. I have no way of knowing how many such congre- 
gations there may be. 

Mr. Franke. Well, do you know of any? 

Or. Cavert. I would not know of them probably, because local 
actions are not reported to us. We are a federation of 25 national 
boxlics. 

Mr. Fisuen. Then if there has been any action by any local congre- 
gation in America, you do not know anything about it; is that correct? 

Dr. Caverr. I will reply, if I may, by taking as an illustration of 
lecal interest. and action—— 

Mr. Fisuer. I mean action of a local congregation meeting in one 
church house. 

Dr. Cavenxt. As T have already said, I would not know of them, 
because we make no effort to secure them. They would be reported 
to their national denominational bodies. 

Mr. Fisner. I understand then, that if there has been anything 
of that kind, you do not know anything about it, or you have no 
information about it? 

Dr. Caverr. I have no information about it. But I would like 
to add that that really is rather irrelevant, because that is not the 
way in which churches express themselves on national legislation. 
They express themselves through their national bodies which, like 
the Methodist General Conference, are made up of local representa- 
tives from every State and every local conference throughout the 
Nation. 

Mr. Fisrer. I understand that. You mentioned 8,000,000 mem- 
bers of a church that you represent here indirectly, but I am wanting 
to know whether those 8,000,000 you are talking about have ever 
taken any formal action with reference to any of these bills beforé us. 

Dr. Caverr. Yes; they have, through the action of the General 
Conference of the Methodist Church, which is the body duly author- 
ized to deal with such matiers for the Methodist Church. 

Mr. Fisner. In other words, every member of the Methodist 
Church, in every local congregation, is bound by the action taken 
by the national conference, is that, correct? 

Dr. Caverr. Within our Protestant bodies nobody is bound by 
any formal authority. These statements are expressions of the con- 
sidered judgment of these representatives of the church, They have 
no coercive authority over any member of the church. 

Mr. Frsuen. I understand. Then you do not know whether they 
represent the views of the majority of their individual congregations 
or not. 
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Dr. Cavert, When tho Congress of the United States votes unan- 
imously for a measure, I assume there is good reason for believing 
that that action represents the people of the United States. Whon 
the Methodist General Conference, which is equally a delegated bod 
ropresenting all areas of this great denomination, votes for a Sronoat, 
T assume that action also represents that body. 

Mr. Fisuen. [ see your analogy. In other words, you feel that it 
is a basis of representation. 

Di. Cavanr. If is a basis of representative government on which 
we have to go. 

Mr. Fisenn. Of course, you understand that in our political system 
we have issues that are presented to the people from tine to time, 
and men are clocted or defeated beeause they stand for this or for 
that; for the FP. K.P. C., or against it, and so forth. That, of course, 
is not true with the delegates from the individual churches, is it? 

Dr. Cavenrt. t think that you have the equivalent in our delegated 
bodies, because a subsequent general conference can, and sometimes 
does, override the actions of preceding general conferences. You have 
the give and take of democratic procedures in our church bodies, as 
in our political bodies. 

Mr. Fisumr. Of course, the people elect their Representatives to 
Congress by individual vote on expressions of the public issues in- 
volved. But, as L understand in this case, the one that you have 
invelved here, the people themselves never ratify and confirm the 
action of the delogates, never instruct thom beforehand with reference 
to these issues? 

Dr. Cavurr. They definitely elect those who are to represent them 
in these national governing bodies of the church. 

Mn Fisumr. But, so far as you know, those local congregations 
have not taken formal action and conveyed their views directly and 
personally to the delegates that you have referred to, on an issue of 
this kind? dg 

Dr. Cavenrtr.. Normally they would not do sp. They would send. 
them uninstructed. 

r. Kisuen. Let thom use their own judginent as to what they 
think is best? 

Dr. Caverr, Yes. 

Mr. Fisuer., Then they may or may not agree with what they do. 
That would naturally follow, would it not? 

Dr. Caverr. Yes. Of course, theoretically they may or may not 
agree, but when you find this action springing up in 80 many difleront 
bodies-— ' . 

Mr. Fisune. IT understand, 

Dy. Cavertr. | think that it does not take any very great, argumont 
‘ to persuade ono that it represents a real current of public opinion, 

', Mr. Fisnen. Dr. Cavert, do you believe that if an individual on- 
gaged in business, in which he has some money invested, and as a 
result. of which he creates a few jobs-—wo will say five or more, to 
come within the scope of this bill—should have the right to select his 

pa employcves, the laniley baa who ho believes would be the best to oper- 

ato that business profitably? Do vou believe in that? +. 

Dr. Caverr. He certainly should have the right to select those 
people who will be the most competent, to fulfill the duties, but I do 
, not think he should have the right to seleet people because they are - 
Ae, white or black or Protestants or Catholics or Jews. 
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Mr. Fisien. You do not think he should have any choice; you 
think the Government should step in and tell him whom to hire? | : 

Dr. Caverr. T think that if we are going really to maintain a 
national life on a democratic basie, which permits us to pick up, let 
us say, Negroes out of their daily occupations and send them to 
Kurope, or the Pacific islands, to fight for our Nation, we owe them 
something in the way of economic opportunity when they return; and 
that, we ought to be ashamed of ourselves if we discriminate against 
them on account of their color or their religion, when we do not 
discriminate against them on that basis when it comes to asking 
people to fight and die for their country. 

Mr. Kisnun. PE have heard that argument made several times, 

Dr. Cavern’, Do you not fecl that it is a pretty good argument? 

The Coatnman, Vt 16 on argument that camot be answered, 

Mr. Misiner. Do you believe in social equality of the races? 

Dr. Cavenwr. It seems to me that is, as the lawyers would say, 
irrelevant and immaterial to the.question at hand. 

' Mr, Scanton. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. Kistner. Yes. 

Mr. Scanuon. There is nothing in my bill about social equality. 

The Cuarman. Cortainly; that is understood. 

Mr. Scanion. There is nothing in my bill that says that a man 
must hire certain people if he employs five or more. The provision 
has to do with discrimination against employment on account of race, 
color, creed, or national origin. That is the language of the bill. 

Mr. Visume. Madam Chairman, I shall not pursue the question, 
although | think it is relovant; because it is an indication of one’s 
approach to the subject, whether you approach it from the standpoint 
of one who entertains that view, or ptkarwine 

The Cruamman, The question is one of economic, not social, 

opportunity, 
Dr. Cavenr. 1 would like to answer the question, if F may, in 
order not to seem to be evading it. One man may believe in what ia 
ordinarily called social opportunity, and another man may not; but 
it seoms to me that both Mr. A and Mr. B, in a country founded on 
our pine! ales, must agree that, regardless of views about social 
equality, they should have equal opportunity to employment, and to 
lay tho. foundations of a decent life. 

Mr. Fisner. Doctor, getting back to my question that I pro- 
ounded to you a little while ago, do you believe that where a man 
ins his own business and creates jobs as a result of his own invest- 
ment:— perhaps has borrowed money to do so-—in the employment of 
five people, if he believes certain people would be most effective in 
that business and return him the most on his investment—do you 
believe that he should not be given the privilege of hiring all whites 
if he prefers that. kind of employees, rather than mixing them with 
Negroes, or hiring all Negroes? - 

r Cavert. T think be must have the privilege of wien g people 
who, in his judgment, will be most competent to do the job. I do 
not think any Amorican should be given the privilege of selectin: 

cople just because he happens to like the color of their skin, whic. 
108 noting to do whutever with their competence in the job. 

Mr. Fisurr. You would leave that up to the individual, then? 

' Dr. Caverr. I am not willing to leave it up to the individual. I 
think we have to set a national pattern for such things. 
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Mr. Fisuer. You think the Gevernment should step in and tell 
him that he must hire Negroes even though he feels that in his par- 
ticular business, if he did so, he would not make a profit in his business? 

De. Cavenr. Cortainly the Government must not tell him, that he 
must hire Neyroes. But Ido think the Government has the right and 
the duty to set up certain safeguards to see to it that no minority 
group is deliberately discriminated against just because of the prejudice 
of an employer or eo union, 

Mr. Fisuer. In other words, it is your view, as To understand it, 
that if a man goes into a business that comes within the scope of the 
provisions of these bills, and wants to hire 10 people to help opernte 
that business-- let us say it is a Indies’ ready-to-wear RAGAtah Men 
and that it comes within the definition of interstate commerce, ane 
within the scope of this bill —and let us assume that 10 Negro women 
apply, and 10 white women apply, and that he prefers whites because 
ho feols that they would be best for his business, in the particular 
situation, knowing that from experienee; and that he docs net want 
Negroes because he does not want colored people for that particular 
work, he has that feeling about it —would you feel that he was dis- 
criminating against them because he arbitrarily refused to hire them, 
for that reason? 

Dr, Caverr, It seems to me so. Ll would only add that if all the 
other people took the same attitude, how would our Negro workers 
support themselves? They would be the victims of a prejudice which 
had nothing to do with their competence in the job, at a prejudice 
against the color of their skin which God gave them, 

Mr. Franer. In other words, if you were directing the matter, you 
would require them to hire either all or at least part of their employees 
from those who were Negroes; in this particular establishment, Negro 
women? : 

Dr, Cavent. T would put it not quite that way. T would put. it 
negatively, | would require him not to discriminate against any per- 


son morely because of race, creed, or color, 


‘Mr. Scanton. Madam Chairman, may [ interpose this, that great 
stress is being laid on the Negro group, as though this bill were drawn 
specifically for them. It is not. There are many other races in this 
country who are being discriminated against when it comes to om- 
ployment. The purpose vf the bill is to prevent discrimination against 
any minority group, not the Nogro group alone. 

The CHarnmMan. Do you not think Mr. Scanlon, everybody really 
knows that who has read tho bill? 

Mr. Scanuon. It would not seem so fom the questions that are 
being asked. . 

Mr. Fisner. Will the gentloman yield? 

Mr. Scanuon, Yos. 

Mr, Fisuxn. Just for the information of the Chairman and Mr. 
Scanlon, the F. K.P. C. has reported that 78 percent of all the cases 
that they have handled have been cases involving Negroes, So that 
approximately 80 percent of the problem is a Negro problem, 

he Cuamman. They are the largest minority group and of neces- 
sity that must be so. . 
r. Fisner. Kight-tenths of the question before us has to do with 
Negroes, .1I will concede that the other 20 porcent docs not. 
he Cnaimman. I think it is time for the committee to lay down, 
some rules governing the hearings. I think it would be fair to say 
f 
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that no member should take more than 5 minutes of a witness’ time 
in asking questions, for the reson that thore are many membcrs 
who may have questions to ask and it would not be fair for the wit- 
hess not to be given an opportunity to answer all of the questions. 

In tho future, if it is azreenble to the committee, | would suggest 
that we allow cach member of the committee not more than 6 minutes 
on questions, 

Mr Fisner, Madam Chairman, I do not want by my silence to 
seem to acquiesce in that suggestion, 

Mr. KRannourn., Madam Chairman, I have not been privileged to 
hear the formal statement of the witness. 

Do Lo understand, Doctor, that you represent the Federal Council 
of Churches of Christ in America? 

Dr. Caverr, Foam here officially representing the Federal Council 
of Churches and also, in connection with that assignment, reporting 
on the actions taken by several of the denominations in the connie 
indeopendontly of the council’s action, 

Mr. Ranovourr. I want to ask only one question; T do not want to 
be repetitious in what Tam requesting, but is there any discrimination, 
as you understand it, in the over-all organization which you represent, 
against the colored people, from the standpoint of the usage of a 
church itself for the purposes of worship? 

Dr. Cavnnrr. No. LE know of no such discrimination. There are, 
of course, different patterns of procedure which vary according to 
sustoms of a community, but within the Federal Council [ believe [ 
can say without reservation there are no discriminations, 

Mr. Ranpoven, The reason I ask is that 1 think it is much more 
important theoretically, if not practically, that the churches living 
under the banner of Christ. observe what you have been preaching, 
than that we do all at once in our economic system what you advocate, 

Dr. Caverr. Perhaps 1 ought to make it: clear, if T have not 
already done so, that of the 25 national denominations comprised 
within the council, 4 of them are Negro bodies, on the same basis of 
membership and representation and service on committees as the 21 
white devominations. 

Mr. Rannourn. That is all, 

The Cuarman. Dr. Cavert, you have made a very fine contribu- 
tion to this hearing and we are very grateful to you for coming here 
today. Wo expected you would take the position you havo taken, 
and are glad wo wore not disappointed. . 

Dr. Caverr. Thank you very much for tho courtesy of the 
hearing, Madam Chairman, 

Tho Cuarrman, Our next witness is Mr. [Hubert Wyckoff, Assistant 
Deputy Administrator for Labor Relations, War Shipping Adminis- 
tration. Mr. Wyckoff, we will bo pleased to hear from you at this 
time. 


STATEMENT OF HUBERT WYCKOFF, ASSISTANT DEPUTY ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR FOR LABOR RELATIONS, WAR SHIPPING ADMIN- 
ISTRATION 


The Cuarrman. I understand you are hore representing the War 
Shipping Administration? 
Mr. Wycxorr. That is correct. 
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The Cuamman, Will you be good enough to tell this committee 
why you think there is need for permanent legislation on this subject 
in the post-war era? : 

Mr. Wyekorr. May PE read the Administrator’s communication? 

_ The Cuareman. We shall be very glad to have you do so. 


(Mr. Wyckoff read the following letter:) 


Wark Suierina ADMINISTRATION, 
Unirep Srares Mairvisis Commission, 
Washington, D.C, June 6, 1944. 
How, Mary TP. Norron, 
Chairman, Committee on Labor, 
House of Representatives, 

Dean Mrs. Nowron: With reference to your lotter of May 10, £944, inviting 
mo or my designated representatives to appear before vour committee on Wednes- 
day, June 7, at 10:30 0. m., Lam sorry (o advise you that beesuse of prior ongage- 
mente 1 will not be able to appear, Mr, Daniel 8. Ring, Director, Division of 
Shipyard Labor Relations, Maritime Commission, avd Mr. Hubert: Wyckoff, 
Assistant Deputy Administrator for Labor Relations, War Shipping Administra- 
tion, will appear at the designated time and place. 

Thero are attached hereto factual statements with respect to the exporience of 
the Commission wid the Adrvinistraticon in coprection with the Ie‘r Kanploy- 
mont Practice Committee, Those statoments constitute in offect the material 
which £ would presout as my prepared statoments if if wore possiblo for me to 
appear, They present briefly the experiences of the Maritime Commission and 
the War Shipping Administration under the provisions of Exceutive Orders 8802 
and 9346. With respect to the proposed permanent legislation, it is felt that these 
agencios are not the proper agencies to make recommendations concerning the 
legislative policy involved, and that comments thereon should more properly come 
from those agencies of the Government directly concerned with recommending 

and shaping lak w economic policies. 
c incerely yours, 
Ki. 8. Lann, 
Chairman, United States Maritime Commission, 
Administrator, War Shipping Administration, 


‘ 

The Cnairman. Lave you found that there have been strikes 
because of the opposition of white employees to the hiring of Negro 
workers? Have you had that experience? . 
' Mr. Wycxorr, Thero have been no strikes on merchant ships since 
Pearl Harbor, for any cause. ‘ 

The Cuamman. Good. Will you tell the committee how you feol 
about the F. EK. P. C.; whether or not you believe it has helped to 
spread empioyment and break down prejudice, and whether you think 
it should be continued as permanent legislation? 

Mr. Wrcxorr, I do not feel T have any authority to make a state- 
ment in that regard, in view of the position that the Administrator 
has taken in his communication to the committee. JF would be very 
happy to tell you how we operate, as the attached statements hero 
describe, or to answer any questions. . 

The Guarrman. We will be very glad to have you tell us just how 


you do operate. 

Mr. Wyexores Would you like me to read tho statement that. is 
attached to the Administrator’s letter? 
: The Cuairman. Read it or tell us in your own way, whichever you 
profer. th ol 

Mr. Wycxorr. I could summarize it, if you profer. 

The Cuareman. Suppose you do that. 

Mr. Wycxorr. The War Shipping Administration takes delivery 
of vessels that are constructed by the. Maritime Commission and 
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assigns them for operation to existing steamship companies. The 
shipping companics operate Government-owned vessels which are 
assigned to them as general agents of the War Shipping Administration, 

In May of 1942, shortly after all private shipping was requisitioned, 
the Acministrator agreed with the various maritime labor organiza. 
tions that existing hiring practices and existing terms of employment 
in the incustry would not be disturbed, so that, in effeet, it a general 
agent of the War Shipping Administration, as a steamship company, 
had collective-bargaining agreements with maritime labor organizations, 
he continued operating under his colective-bargaining agreements. 
If he did not hie collective-hargaining agreements, he continued 
operating in accordance with his usual and customary commercial 
practices. 

The cry-eargo portion of the maritime industry was highly organ- 
ive, from a labor standpoint. Practically all of the general agents 
of the War Shipping Administration who operate dry-eargo vessels 
hold collective-bargaining agreements with the various maritime labor 
organizations. Pracliealky 98 percent of the dry-cargo vessels are 
covered by these agreemtntis. The tanker trade is not so highly 
organized, 

Phe War Shipping Administration, in view of the construction 
program and the expansion of the merchant fleet, stepped up the 
existing training program and now maintains training schools through- 
out the country. The men who are trained in these training schools 
are placed on ships in accordance with the customary commercial 
wactices of the ship operators, through another organization in the 
War Shipping Administration, the Recruitment and Manning Organ- 
ization, 

This Organization is the placement organization for the War Ship- 
ping Administration, aud it also recruits seamen, 

With respect to these Executive Orders 8802 and 9346, the War 
Shipping Ac ministration has taken the following action in order to 
get in compliance with those orders, Ln the first place, every general 
agency agreement with our general agents contains a clause to this 
offect: that in any act performed under the agency agreement the agent 
or any subcontractor shall not. discriminate against any citizen of the 
United States on the ground of race, creed, color, or national origin. 

There was also issued a general order affecting our training servico 
which provides that in the selection of applicants for enrollment. in 
the training schools, no discrimination shall be practiced because of 
the applicants’ race or creed or because of membership or nonmember- 
ship in any organization, 

Likewise, the Keeruitment and Manning Organization has issucd 
instructions to all of its ficld offices to the effect that there shall be no 
discrimination for these reasons in connection with their recruiting 
activities or their placement activities, 

There is one factor in connection with the application of this order 
to the maritime industry that hes given us difficulty, but, as I said a 
while ago, no strikes have resulted and J do not know of any serious 
dificulty. Liberty vessels were designed originally with crew’s 

uartors for an expected complement of about 40 merchant seamen. 

ll of these vessels now carry armament and there is a naval armed 

uard aboard. Therefore, the quarters of a Liberty vessel, originally 
designed for 40 mon, now must accommodate in the neighborhood of 
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70 men or more, So we really have double the complement that we 
had anticipated and built for. In addition to that, these vessels are 
heavily loaded. They carry deck londs, so that there is not much 
room to move around on deck, as there was before, Furthermore, 
shore leave has been curtailed in forcign ports and voyages are un- 
certain and longer than they were under peacetime conditions. Over 
and above ail that, seamen on our merchant ships are going into 
danger areas and are therefore subject to continuous strain, 

Thus, the'general problem of discipline aboar.] ship has been height- 
ened by all these factors and severe strain has been put upon the 
masters of vessels. 

Notwithstanding these complications, L think it is fair to say that 
we have experienced no serious difficulty as far as compliance with 
the Executive orders is concerned, 

The Coamman. Have you very many Negroes and Mexicans in 
your employ? 

Mr. Wyckorr. Yes; but IL cannot answer that question with 
figures. We do not keep any records indicating what a man’s race 
or creed is. Merchant crews are not permanently attached to their 
ships. They sign ship’s articles, or a new contract of employment, 
for exch voyage. The Training Organization and the Recruitment 
and Manning Organization, although they maintain records of every 
one who onters the schools, and of all people they place, keep no record 
of a man’s race or creed. 

The Cuamman. Have you had any trouble on the question of race? 

Mr. Wycxorr. Yes, we have had some; but it has not been serious. 

Mr. O’Konsxt. Have these two Executive orders altered your 
policy or have they been in conformance with your past policies in 
the War Shipping Administration 

Mr. Wyckorr. The War Shipping Administration was not created 
until February 1942. 1 think that first Order 8802, was already in 
ae at that time. We could not therefore have had any prier 

volicy. 

Mr. Fisuer. Mr. Wyckoff, am I correet in the belief that the Mari- 
time Commission and the War Shipping Administration have the 
powor to sot up regulations and rules with respect to the employment 
of any people mney want to employ? 

Mr. Wycxorr. Yes. 

Mr. Fisuer, And you have that irrespective of any permanent 
¥. KE. P. C. set-up; is that correct? 

Mr. Wycxorr. ‘Tho power to prescribe regulations about who 
shall be employed? - 

Mr. Fisner, Yes. 

Mr. Wyckorr. Yos. 

Mr. Fisurr. Do you know of any disposition on the part of any 
of those who prescribe those rules to set Up a system of discrimination? 

Mr. Wycxorr. No, I do not. penny 

Mr. Fisuer. On the conirary, the disposition is otherwise, is it not? 

Mr. Wyckorr. That is correct. 

Mr. Fisner. So, irrespective of this legislation, you do not antici- 
pate any problem of discrimination that cannot bo corrected by the 
action of those who make your rules and 1egulations in that respect; 
is that correct? 

Mr. Wrcxorr, Yes; I suppose that is correct. 
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Mr. Fisnur. That is all. 

The Cuamman. Of course, that question is taken care of in your 
contracts, too? 

Mr. Wyckorr, Yes; it is. 

The Coaumman. The question of discrimination, 

Mr. Wyckorr. That is correct. 

The Cuamman. Have you any questions, Mr, Scanlon? 

Mr. Scanion. | have no questions. IT think the gentleman has 
already answered all the questions | had in mind. 

The Cuammen. Uf there are no further questions, thank you very 
much for coming here and giving us your very valuable statement, of 
facts. 

Tho statement, attached to the letter which you have alrendy read 
into the record, will be made a part of the record at this point. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


i. R. 3086, 4004, anp 4005--FacruaL Srarement re EXeerreNncn oF ‘THe 
Maritrimn Commission Unpen Provisions of Eextcurive Orprns 8802 


AND 9346 
Jonn 5, 1944, 


The subject bills all contemplate a permanent organization within the Federal 
Government, which will generally continue the werk of the Fair Employment 
Practice Committee, set up originally by the terms of Mxecutive Order $802, 

One of the underlying reasons for the promulgation of Executive Order 8802 
was to insure an adeguate Jabor supply for our critical war production needs, 
Upon the promulgation of Executive Order 8802, the Maritime Commission 
joined with the War and Navy Departments in a letter to the President’s Com- 
mittee on Fair !mployment Practice, outlining the specific policy to be followed 
with refereuce to the application of the order to matters coming within the 
operations of the Maritime Commission. 

Subsequently, Shipyard Labor Relations Bulletin No, 2 was issued, which 
notified all of our shipyards of the terms of the Executive order and the manner 
in which they were expected to comply with f(s provisions. Copy of Shipyard 
Labor Relations Bulletin No. 2 and copy of supplement: No. 1 thereto, taaid 
September 22, 1943, are attached, 

Kupplement No, 1 seta forth the proecdures which thereafter should be used in 
»yrocceasing complaints alleging noncompliance with the Prosident’s Executive 
Irder 8802. 

As aimoans of making available to critical war industrics the utmost utilization 
of available manpower, Executive Order 8802 has served its purpose, The Mari- 
time Commission experienced, in the early days of the order, some difficulties 
with ehipyarte, particularly in the South, but for the most part, these have dis- 
appeared and there is no prevent record of any violations of its terms, 

The Maritime Commission also required a clause inserted in all of its procyre- 
ment contracts, requiring all contracts aside from shipyards to comply with the 
terms of the order. Very generally there have been no cumplaints for non- 
adherence on the part. of our contractors. 

Humming up, all of our contracts require the observance of the principles of 
nondiserimination set forth in the Executive orders of the Prosident. The Com- 
mission has informed all contractors that such observance is an cssential clement 
of the contractual obligations. 

The joint letter of the Army, Navy, and Maritime Commission, dated July 2, 
1042, says that in following out such policy “such instructions shall not be inter- 
sreted as an intrusion upon the contractor's responsibilities in handling personnel 
but rather as a definition of an obligation in the contract.” 

Executive Order 9346 did not extend the terms of Exceutive Order 8802, In 
its preamble, 9346 made it the duty of labor unions not to diseriminate among 
members. It. did not include labor unions in the directive portion of the order. 
Tho Committee held hearings at two yards on tho west. coast-—Oregon Ship- 
building Corporation and California Shipbuilding Corporation. These oases 
contered around alleged discrimination by the boilermakers against Negroes by 
refusing autonomy of colored auxiliaries; by refusing such members a vote in 
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olecting business agents; denying representation of auxiliary unions in conven- 
tions; and a differertiation in insurance benefits between white and colored 
ainembers. 

The companies pleaded their collective bargaining agreements, which required 
if closed shop and the discharge of any one (white or colored) for nonpayment of 
duces. 

The Cominittee ordered the companics, as well as the unions, to reinstate 
Neyrocs fired for nonpayment of dues and the companies to cease and desist from 
discharging colored meanbors, The matters have now found their way into the 
Btate courts of California, and at present the courts of initial jurisdietion have 
decided that the boilermaker'’s union is within its rights iu xetting up auxiliary 
local unions. * 

Nhe boilermakers, at their recent convention, have rectified many of (he Chings 
which inspired charges of discrimination. Auxiliary unions may now be repre- 
sented at conventions and may elect their own business agents. 


Survyvarp Lanon RELATIONS BULLETIN 2 
EMPLOYMENT PRACTICH WITH REFERENCE TO BXECUTIVE ORDER NO, 8802 


1. Attached hereto pleage find copy of Kxecutive Order No, 8802 which binds 
the Maritime Commission with respeet to the construetion of vessels, 

2. Tho Chairman of the Maritime Commission has aah with the Sceretary 
of War and the Sceretary of Navy in a letter to the President’s Committee on 
Falr Eraployment Practices outlining the specitie policy to be followed with 
reference to the application of executive Ordor No, 8802 to matters coming 
within the operations of the Maritime Commission. 

3. Jn this lettor a distinction was drawn between the difforent ty pos of oporations 
as follows: 

(a) Government establishments wholly under the control of Government agen- 
cies such as navy yards, Army arsenals, otc. 

6b) Government-owned but privately operated planta. 
¢) Privately owned and jieivately operated plants having Government ¢on- 
tracts. 

4. With respect to Government establishments, there is none engaged in ship- 
buildikg for the Maritime Commission which falls under the ¢ategory of (a) above, 

5. With respect to Government-owned but privately operated plants, the Com- 
misaion’s policy ix that through inspectors in charge, the contractor-operatorsa 
will bo instractod that their policies and procedure must conform to the principlos 
of Executive Order No. S802. This does not mean that the Government will 
itsolf take over the details of personnel advoinistration for the contractors, but 
rathor that it will hold the contractor-operator to his contractua) obligation of 
providing satisfactory labor-managomont relationships. The Maritime Com- 
mission will concern {tsolf with insuring that the policies followed in such plants 
will be consistent with: ' : 

a) Maximum production. 
b) Good management. 
c) Safety and health in the plant. 
i d) a principles of fair employment practices set forth in Executive Order 

0. 8802, 

6. With respect to privately owned, privatoly operated planta, the Commission's 
policy recognizes that Government agoncies do not have dircetion over personnel 
or other management procedures under such contract. In view of the fact that 
Governmpnt contracts now include a clause calling for compliance with Executive 
Ordor No, 8802, however, the Commission has stated that it will inform contrac- 
tors, through customary channols, that the Commiasion regards it nee ssary for 
the contractor to carry out his contractual obligations regardnig nondiscrimination 
and that the points enumerated in attachment B are deemed essential oleoments of 
contractual obligation. 

The Commission’s policy is clear on the fact that such instructions will not be 
interproted as an intrusion on the contractor's responsibility in handling his own 

rsonnel, Such instructions will be regarded on the other hand as a definition 
of an obligation already existing by virtue of the nondiscrimination clause of the 
contract which the Commission expects the contractor to live up to in the perform- 
ance of his contract. ; : 


' . 
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7. It is recognized that methods of providing equal employment opportunities 
for all qualified persons regardless of race, creed, color or national origin will vary 
in different parts of the country and in different types of plants. 

8. Kecogniving the conditions set forth in paragraph 7 above, the following 
principles will be used as a general guide in handling minority group questions: 

(a) Kiforts will be continued particularly in cooperation with the War Man- 
power Commission to provide equal opportunities for omployment, in-service 
training and advancement to all qualified citizena, regardloss of race, creed, color, 
or national origin, to expedite maximum production. 

(6) Such equal opporturitics for minority groups may be provided either 
parallel to or integrated with the opportunities affered majority groups, and thus 
nay be arranged and provided for to conform to existing Stato laws and com- 
munity customs, 

(c) In the practical application of this policy every offort will be made to open 
availablo employmont opportunities to minority groups in such numbers and in 
such classes of positions as will expedite maximum production and as governed 
by the availablo supply of qualified workers. 

0 Tho Commission recognizes that success in carrying out these policles must 
depend on cooperation of all partios concerned, ‘This includes iby groups, 
unions, State and local officials and the eitizens of particular localities. Tho 
molding of public opinion in any given working force and in any given com- 
munity, further more, is recognized to be of great importance and should be the 
concorn of all who arc Interested in securing compliance not only with the word 
but with the spirit of the Executive order mentioned. 

10. With respect to insuring application of this policy, the procedure will be 
that. complaints as to nonobservance which are received by the President's 

tommittee on Fair Employment Practices will be referred to the undersigned 
whenever shipyard relationships are involved, In turn, the undersigned will clear 
all such matters through the regional construction directors who, of course, are 
fully authorized to deal with any complaints in this respect coming directly to 
them, Tt would be appreciated if reports on complaints immediately directed to 
the regional construction directors and acted upon by them, will be given to the 
Division of Shipyard Labor Relations, 

Danie, 8. Rina, 
Director, Division of Shipyard Labor Relations, 


ATTACHMENT A 
EExecurivk Orper No, 8802 


RHALFFIRMING POLICY OF FULL PARTICIPATION IN THE DEFENKK PROGRAM BY ALL 
PERSONS, REGARDLESS OF RACK, CREED, COLOR, OR NATIONAL ORIGIN, AND 
DIRECTING CERTAIN ACTION IN FURTHERANCR OF SAID POLICY 


Whoreas it is the policy of the United States to encourage full participation in 
the national defense program by all citizens of the United States, regardless of 
race, ereed, color, or national origin, in the firm belief that the democratic way 
of life within the Nation can be defended successfully only with the help and 
BLY ak of all groups within its borders; and . 

hereas there is evidence that available end needed workers havo been barred 
from omployment. in industries engaged in defense production solely because of 
considerations of race, creed, color, or national origin, to the detriment of workers’ 
morale and of national unity: 

Now, therefore, by virtue of the authority vested in me by the Constitution 
and the statutes, and as a pipette to the successful conduct of our national 
dofense production effort, I do hereby reaffirm the policy of the United States 
that thero shall be no discrimination in the omployment of workers in dofense 
industries or Government because of race, creed, color, or national origin, and I. 
do hereby declare that it is the duty of emloyers and of labor organizations, in 
furtherance of said policy and of this order, .» provide for the full and equitable 
participation of all workers in defense industrios, without discrimination because 
of race, creed, color, or national origin; 

And it is hereby ordored as follows: 

1. All departments and agencies of the Government of the United States 
concerned with vocational and training aN lap for defonso production shall 
take special measures approunate to assure that such programs are administered 
without discrimination because of race, cree 1, color, or national origin; 
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2. All contracting agencies of the Government of the United States shall 
include in all defense contracts hereafter negotiated by them a provision obli- 
gating the contractor not to discriminate against any worker because of race, 
ereed, color, or national origin; 

3. There is established in the Office of Production Management a Conmittee 
on Fair Employment Practice, which shall consist of a chairman and four other 
mombers to be appointed by tho President, The Chairman and mombers of 
the Committee shall serve as such without compensation but shall be entitled 
to setual and necessary transportation, subsistence, and other oxpensesa ineidental 
to performance of thefr duties. The Committees shall receive and investipate 
complaints of discrimination in violation of the provisions of this order and shall 
take appropriate steps to redress grievances which it finds to bo valid. The 
Conmunittees shall also recommend to the several departments and agencies of the 
Governmont of the United States and to the Presidtat all measures which may 
be deemed by it necessary or proper to effectuate the provisiona of this order, 

Frankuin D. Roosevert, 

Tun Wuirn Hous, June 86, 1941. 


Arracument 3B 


BPECIFIO REQUIREMENTA TO INSURK FULFILLMENT OF COMMISSION POLICY WiTh 
REAPHCT TO EXECUTIVE ORDEH NO, 8802, AND ORSERVANCH OF CONTRACTUAL 
OBLIGATIONS WITH RESPECT TO TRE CLAUAR INVOLVING OYSHRVANCE OF THAT 
BXNCUTIVE ORDER 


1. Exeoutive Order No, 8802 will be complied with generally and apecific 
attontion will bo given to the following points: 

(a) Reoruitment, in-service training and lipereding of employees should 
conform to the requirements of the Executive order, 

(b) References to race or religion should be deleted from employment forms 
if such oxist. 

(c) Recruitment should not be confined to any sources that result in dis- 
crimination against workers solely because of race, creed, color, or national 
origin, provided, of course, that the National Labor Relations Board Act and 
tho laws regarding aliens must be complied with, 

(d) The contractor should not in any other way diseriminate against loyal 
applichnts or employcos solely because of race, creed, color, or national origin, 


™ 


Suiryarp Lanon ReLarions ButLetin 2-—~—SurrLemMentr | . 
HMPLOYMPNT PRACTICH WITH REFHRENCH TO PXICUTIVA ORDER #802 


Recently proposed procedures of the Prosident’s Coramittee ot Fair Employ- 
mont Practice, which are reproduced below, have been the subject of diacuasion 
with, and have received the approval of, this Division. 

Representatives of the President’s Committees on Fair Employment Practice 
should be accorded full and oom cooperation by Maritime Commission repre- 
sontatives, in accordance with agreed procedure, It will be noted that paragraph 
8 of the procedures provides for action by the President’s Committee indepond- 
ently of the Maritime Commission if participation by this agency’s represent- 
atives is unduly delayed. ‘ 

The approved procedures for the President’a Committee are embadied in that 
Committee’s Ficld Instructions No. 10, which incorporates both the full cooper- 
ative policy and tho procedures reapecting the Maritime Commission, as follows: 

“Attached hereto are copics of the following doouments setting forth the policies 
the United States Maritime Commisston has adopted to implement its obligations 
under Executive Ordors 8802 and 0846; ; 

“1, Latter to the Committees dated July 2, 1042. 

“2, Shipyard Labor Relations Bulletin, issued August 1042 including memo- 
randum on specific requirements. 

“3, Joint statement by the Chairman of the Maritime Commission, ete., on 
the smployment of aliens, issued June 7, 1043, - 

“The following procedures shail be used in processing complaints spvenvine 
either Covernment-owned and privately oporated planta or privately own 
plants operating under contract with the Commission. 
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“1, Determine whether a prima facie case oxists by questioning the complainant 
and analyzing pertinent documentary and statistical data, but do not communicate 
with the party charged. 

“2, Lf in your opinion a prima facie case exists, advise the highest rankin 
yegional representative for the Commission of the nature of the complaint, Bit 
request a conference and his cooperation in dealing with the party charged. 

‘8, Confer with such regional representative, 

“4, If the regional represoutative is unsuccessful in obtaining compliance with 
ae Executive order, confer with the party charged and such regional ropresent- 
ative, 

“6, Tf no compliance can be obtained, submit a request for furthor action to 
the Direetor of Kield Operations, 

“3. The Deputy Chairman and/or the Director of Field Operationa will then 
confer with the Director of the Division of Shipyard Labor Relations in order to 
obtain compliance by the contractor, 

“7, If no compliance can be obtained, the Deputy Chairman and/or the Direc- 
tor of Field Operations will report to the Committee, 

“8, While the perdsjiotion of the Commission’s representative is definitely 
desired, if his ae icipation is unduly delayed, proceed without him. 

“g, It you disagree with the regional representative as to the merita of a case 
or tho procedure to be followed in processing it, do not proceed further without 


instructions from the Director of Field Operations.” 
Daniei 8. Rina, 


Director, Division of Shipyard Labor Relations, 
Smrramnar 22, 1943, 


Execurivpy Onver 0346 


FURTHER AMENDING EXECUTIVE ORDER NO. 8802 BY ESTABLISHING A NEW COM- 
MITYRH ON FAIR EMPLOYMENT PRACTICH AND DEFINING ITS POWERS AND DUTIES 


In order to establish a new Committee on Fair kmploymont Practice, to promote 
the fullest utilization of all available manpower, and to eliminate discriminatory 
employment practices, Mxcoutive Order No, 8802 of June 25, 1041, as amonded by 
piseutive Order No, $823 of July 18, 1941, is hereby further amended to read ag 

OLLOWS 

“Whereas the successful proscoution of the war demands the maximum em- 
ploy mneut i all available workers regardless of race, creed, color, or national 
origin; anc 

HW horens it is the policy of the United States to enconrage full participation in 
the war effort by all persons in the United States regardless of race, creed, color, 
or national origin, in the firm belief that the democratic way of life within the 
Nation can be dofended successfully only with the help and support of all groups 
within its borders; and : 

“Whereas there is evidence that available and needed workers have been barred 
from employment in industries engaged in war production solely by reason of their 
raco, creed, color, or national origin, to tho detriment of the prosecution of the 
war, the workers’ morale, and national unity: 

“Now, therefore, by virtue of the authority vested in me by the Conatitutionwand 
statutes, and as President of the United States and Commander in Chief of the 
Army and Navy, I do hereby reaffirm the policy of the United States that there 
shall be no discrimination in the employment of any porson in war industries or 
in Governmont by reason of race, creed, color, or national origin, and I do hereby 
declare that it is the duty of all employers, including the several Federal depart- 
ments and agencies, and all labor organisations, in furtherance of this policy and 
of this order, to eliminate discrimination in regard to hire, tonure, torms or condi- 
tiona of employment, or union membership becaus¢ of race, creed, color, or na- 
tional origin. 

_ Et la hereby ordered as follows: 

“1, All contracting agencies of the Government of the United States shall in- 
clude in all contracts hereafter negotiated or renegotiated by them a provision 
obligating the contractor not to discriminate against any employee or applicant 
for employment because of race, creed, color, or national origin and requiring him 
to include a similar provision in all subcontracts. 

“2. All departments and agencies of the Government of the United States 
concerned with vocational and training programs for war production shall take all 
measures appropriate to seaure that such programs are administered without dis- 
crimination use of race, creed, color, or national origin, 
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"3. There is hereby established in the Office for Emergency Management of 
the Executive Offive of the President a Committees on Fair Hrployment Practice 
hercinafter referred to as the Comittee, whieh shall consist of a Chairman and 
not more than six other members to be appointed by the President. The Chair- 
man aball receive such salary as shall be fixed by the President, not excceding 
$10,000 per year. The other members of the Committee shall receive necessary 
traveling expenses and, unloss thoir compensation is otherwise preseribed by the 
President, a per diem allowance not excceding twenty-five nollars por day and 
subsistence exponses on such days as they are actually engaged in the performance 
of duties pursuant. to this order, 

‘4, The Committee shall formulate policies to achieve the purposes of this 
order and shatl make recommendations to the various Federal departments and 
agoncies and to the President which it depms necessary and proper to make 
effective the provisions of this order, ‘Che Committee shal! also recommend to the 
Chairmen of the War Manpower Commission appropriate measures fot bringing 
about the fall utilization and training of manpower in and for war production with- 
out diserimination because of race, creed, color, or national origin, 

“6. The Committee shall receive and investigate complaints of discrimination 
forbidden by this order. It may conduet hearings, make findings of fact, and take 
appropriate steps to obtain climination of such discrimination, 

‘6, Upon the appointment of the Committee and the designation of ite Chair- 
man, the Fair Enployme st Practice Committee established by Executive Order 
No. 8802 of June 26, 1941, hercinafter referred to as the old Committee, shall cease 
to oxist. All records and property of the old Committee and such unexpended 
Dalances of allocations or other funds available for its use as the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget shall dotormine shall bo transferred to the Committees. The 
Committee shall asaume jurisdiction over all complaints and matters pending 
before the old Committee aad shall conduct such investigations and hearings as 
may be neeessary in the performance of its duties under this order, 

“7, Within the limita of the funds which may be made available for that 
purpose, the Chairman shall appoint and fix the compensation of such personnel 
ano mate provision for such Ruppliey, facilities, bud services as may be necessary 
to carry out this order. The Committee may +\ilize the services and facilities 
of other Federal departments and agencies and such voluntary and uncompen- 
sated services as may from time to time be needed, The Committee may accept 
the services of Btate and local authorities and ofucials, and raay perform the 
functions and duties and exercise the powers conferred upon it by chis order through 
such officials and agencies and in suoh manner as it may determine, 

“8. The Committee shall havo the power to promulgste auch rules and regula- 
tions ag may be eppropriste or necessary to carry out the provisions of this order, 

“9, The provisions of any other portinent Executive order inconsistent with this 


order are hereby superseded.” 


Frankuin D, Roosrvenr, 
Tun Waite Housn, May 27, 1948. : 

{INsuRTION In GoverNMENT ConTRA. ‘8 OF Provision REGARDING 
DiscriMINariony 


x 


[constTRUCTION OF BXECUTIVE ORDER 036} 


Tin Write Hovsn, 
Washington, November 6, 1043. 


ion. Francis Binp.s, 
The Attorney General, 
o Washington, D. C. 

My Dean Mn, Arrorney Generat: You have brought to my attention the 
Comptrollor General's opinion holding that Executive Order 9346 is directive only 
and not mandatory in requiring insertion {n all Government contracts of a pro- 
vision obligating the contractor not to discriminate against any employee or appli- 
cant for employment or account of race, creed, color, or national origin; and requir- 
ing the contractor to include similar contractual provisions in all subcontracts. 

here fs no need for me to reiterate the fundamental principles underlying the 
promulgation of the Executive order, namely, that the prosecution of the war 
demands that we utilize fully all available manpower, and that the discrimination 
by war industries against persons for any of the reasons named in the order is 
detrimental to the prosecution of the war and is opposed to our national demo- 


cratic purposes. : ; 
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I realize the hesitancy of the Comptroller Generai to withhold payments on 
Government contracts in which these provisions have not been included where 
there is doubt as to whether the order is mandatory. I therefore wish to make 
it porfectly clear that these provisions are mandatory and should be incorporated 
in all Government contracts, The order should be so construed by all Govern 
ment contracting agencies, 

Vory sincerely yours, 
Frankun 1D, Roossvart. 


Juny 2, 1942. 
Hon, Mancoum 8. McLean, 
Chairman, President's Committee on Fair Umployment Prarticea, 
Social Security Building, Washington, D, C. 

My Dear Mra. McLean: 1. This joint letter of the War Depart aont, Navy 
Departinent, and Maritime Commission, which has been submitted to the War 
Manpower Commission, is in reply to your identical letter to us of May 26, 
1h ering compliance with Exeentive Order No, 8802, Feir Kmployment 

ractices, ' 

2. The responsibilities of the Army, Navy, and Maritimes Commission for 
onforcing the nondiscrimin tion principles of Mxeeutive Order No, 8802 may 
properly be considered under threo general categories: 

(a) Govornmont establishments, f6., navy yards, Army arsonals, ote. 

Government-owned, privately operated plants. 

c) Privately owned, privately operated plants having Government contracts. 

3. In considering this subject it is desirable to discuss the matter in order 
that there may be a clear understanding and acceptance of our procedures by 
all interested parties. : 

4, Government establishments.-~In regard to those Government establishments 
whioh aro under our jurisdiction, we have dirceted compliance with [Executive 
Order No, 8802, n 

5. Government-owned, privately operated plants.—In regard to the Government- 
owned, privately operated plants, operating for our account, we will, through 
Our inspeetors-in-charge, or Commanding officers, instruct the contractvor-operators 
that their policies wand procedure must conform to the principles of Mxceutive 
Order No, #802, In this category, although the Government ageney concerned 
has a vilel interest in the matter, it should not itself take over any of the details 
of personnel matters but should hold the eontractor-operator to his contractual 
obligations, including maintenance of satisfactory labor-management rolation- 
ships. “Phe Government agencies will concern thomselves with insuring that 
the policies followed in such plants shall be consistont with maximum produetion, 
mood management, safety and sceurity of the plant, and with the principles of 
fair omployment practices set forth in Mxeecutive Order No. 8802. 

6. Privately owned, privately operated planta,—-Tho situation regarding plants 
in this category is somewhat different. Tho Government agencies do not heve 
direction over the personnel or othor management procedures of such contractors, 
even though they may be working on Government contracts. Uewever, such 
Government. contracts now contain a nondiserimination clause salling tor com. 
pliance wit Mxceutive Order No, 8802. We are, therefore, prepared to inform 
our contractors through the customary channels that the Covemment agency 
concerned regards it as necessary that tho contractor carry out bia contractual 
obligations regarding nondiscrimination and that the points enumerated in 
paragraph 8 hereof are deemed essential elements of the contractual obligation, 

ou will appreciate the point we are making in foregoing, namely, that such 
instructions shall not. be interpreted as an intrusion upon the contractor's rosponsl- 
bilities in handling personnel, but. rather as a definition of an obligation that 
already exists by virtue of the nondiserimination clause in the contract, For the 
AME reasons we cannot intrude upon lahor unions, employment agencies, and 
vocational training schools outside of our jurisdiction. * 

7. Reeognizing that the methods of providing equal employment opportunities 
for all qualified persons regardless of rave, creed, color or national origin will 
vary in different parts of the country and in different typos of plants, the following 
principles will be used as a general guide in handling minority group questions: 

(a) Efforts will be continued particularly in cooperation with the War Man- 
power Commission to provide ouual opportunities for employment, in-service 
raining and advancement to all qualhfied citizens, regardless of raco, creed, 
color, or national origin, to expedite maximum production. 
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(b) Such equal opportunities for minority groups may be provided cither 
parallel! to or integrated with the opportunities afforded majority groups, and 
thus may be arranged and provided for to conform to existing State laws and 
community customs, 

(c) Tn the practical application of this policy every effort will be made to open 
available omployment opportunities to minority groups in such numbers and in 
such classes of positions as will expedite maximum production and as governed 
by the available supply of qualified workers, 

(c) In the event of any misunderstanding we will be glad to clarify our posi- 
tions as set forth in this document with any specific agency or business concerned. 

8: The letters which we are prepared to issue in conformity with the foregoing 
will include the following: 

(a) That txecutive Order No, 8802 should be complicd with, and specifically. 

(b) That recruitment, in-service training, and up-grading of employees should 
conform thereto, 

(c) That any reference to race or religion should be deleted from employment 
forms if such exist. 

(d) ‘Lhat recruitment should not be confined to any souree that results in 
discrimination against workers solely because of race, creed, color, or national 
origin, provided, of course, that the National Labor Relations Act and the laws 
regarding aliens must be complied with. : 

(e) That the contractor should not in any other way discriminate against loval 
qualified applicants or employees solely because or race, creed, color, or 
national origin. 

), Suceess in carrying out these policies must depend largely upon the coopera- 
tion of all parties concerned, including the War Manpower Commntecion, the 
Federal contracting agencies, your own committee and minority groups, unions, 
State and local officials, and the citizenry of particular localitios. The molding of 
public opinion in any given working force and community is of great importance 
and should be the concern of all. 

10. Notwithstanding the difficulty of this problem, we recognize the importance 
of securing compliance not only with the word but with the spirit of Mxecutive 
Order No, 8802, and we will continue to cooperate with your committee in all 
practicable ways in reaching a satisfactory solution, 

Very sincerely yours, 
‘ ’ Henry 1. Stimson, 
The Secretary of War. 


Frank Knox, 
Secretary of the Navy. 
bE. S. Lann, a 
Chairman, United States Maritime Commission. 


. 


Orrick or War INFORMATION 


Urging full use of all loyal aliens, the War, Navy, and Justice Departments, and 
the Maritime Commission today jointly announced shortening and simplification 
of the procedure whereby holders of Government airplane and “classified’’ con- 
tracts may obtain permission for hiring aliens within 2 weeks or less. 

A statement signed by Secretary of War Stimson, Attorney General Biddle, 
Secretary of Navy, Knox, and Maritime Commission Chairman Land also em- 
phasized that Government contractors may employ aliens as freely as citizens on 
all other types of work; and, in fact, such contractors are forbidden by Executive 
perl 8802 from discriminating in hiring because of a worker’s race or national 
origin, 

“Even on acronautical and classified contracts, if a qualified applicant whose 
services the contractor needs is an alien whose loyalty to the United States the 
contractor has no reason to doubt, the contractor is obligated to conperate with 
the applicant in applying for consent to his employment,” the statement said. 
It went on to say that failure to employ such an alien is a breach of the contract 
entidiscrimination clause and contrary to national policy. 

The shortened procedure whereby a contractor on aeronautical or classified (as 
secret, confidential, or restricted) Government contract can obtain consent to 
employ aliens is outlined in full in the statement, which supersedes previous 
regulations on the same subject. Either the employer or the alien may ask for 
reconsideration if consent is denied, and in case of final denial, the alien should be’ 
directed to the United States Employment Service for referral to other work. 
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Furthermore, the statement emphasizes that an employer is not subject to pen« 
alty resulting from loss or damage if he has obtained, in good faith, the permission 
of the Government department involved before permitting an alien to have access 
to the work, plans, or trial under scronautical or classified contracts, 

Major points of the alien empluyment poiicy stressed in the statement follows: 

1. Full use should be made of all loyal and qualified workers irrespective of 
national origin or citizenship, 

2, Contractors may cmploy aliens as freely as American citizeng except on 
acronautical or classified contracts. : 

3. Contractors may employ aliens on aeronautical and classified contracts if the 
obtain the written consent ob the head of the Government department concerned, 
4, The antidiscrimination clause applies equally to citizens and noncitizens, 

5. The antidiscrimination clause applies to work under acronautical and classi- 
fied contracts. 

G, The procedure for securing permission to employ an alien on aeronautical or 
classified contracts has been shortened so that the employer should now receive a 
decision on his request within less than 2 weeks, 

7. An employer is not subject to any penalty, if, in good faith, he obtains the 
written consent of the head of the Government department concerned before an 
alien is permitted to have access to the work under aeronautical or classified 
contracts,’ 

8. The contractor’s responsibility for plant security applies to all persons regard- 
less of their citizenship. 

Full text of the statement is attached, 


“JOINT STATEMENT BY THE SECRETARY OF WAR, THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, THD 
HECRETARY OF THE NAVY, AND THE CHAIRMAN OF THE MARITIME COMMISSION ON 
THE EMPLOYMENT OF ALIENS 


“7, Introductory statement, 


“1, The protection of the war effort against espionage, sabotage, and subversive 
activities ig paramount to all other considerations. ‘The Departments of War, 
Justice, and Navy, and the Maritime Commission recognize clearly the importance 
of meeting to the fullest possible extent the expanding military and industrial 
demands for manpower. The governmental agencies herein named are, there- 
fore, making this joint statement with respect to the national policy to the end that 
the available manpower may be utilized by contractors and subcontractors to the 
maximum degree consistent with the paramount importance of internal security, 

“2, The granting of full employment opportunities to all loyal and qualified 
workers irrespective of national origin or citizenship is urged upon and expected 
of all contractors and subcontractors of the Government agencies herein named. 
The applicable national policy was clearly stated by the President in his statement 
of July 11, 1942, in which he said: 

“¢Persons should not hereafter be refused employment, or persons at present 
employed discharged, solely on the basis of the fact that they are aliens or that 
they were formerly nationals of any particular foreign country, A general con- 
demnation of any group or class of persons is unfair and dangerous to the war 
effort. The Federal Government is taking the necessary steps to guard against 
and punish any subversive acts by disloyal persons, citizens as well as aliens.’ 

“*3. The policy and procedure herein outlined apply to the employment of Aliens 
by Governinent contractors and subcontractors within the continental United 
States. Special regulations apply to the employment of aliens on shipboard and 
in Territories outside of the continental United States. 


“II, Permission to employ an alien ia required in only two classes of cases. 


“4, Contractors and subcontractors are required to obtain the written consent of 
the head of the Government department concerned before employing aliens under 
the following conditions only: 

“‘(a) Aeronautical contracts: Written consent is required before an alien em-~ 
ployee may be permitted to have access to the plans or specifications or the work 
under construction or to participate in the contract trials under contracts involving 
aircraft, aircraft parts, or acronautical accessories for the United States. 

“(b) Classified contracts: Written cotisent is required before aliens employed 
by a contractor in the performance of secret, confidential, or reatrieted Govern- 
ment contracts shall be permitted to have access to the plans or specifications, or 
the work under such contracts, or to participate in the contract trials. 

“5. War and Navy Department and Maritime Commission contractors and 
subcontractors may employ aliens as frecly as American citizens except tnder the 
specific conditions specified in paragraph 4 (a) and (6), above, 
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7 


representative of the head of t 
- “@ 


“101, Application of antidiscrimination clause. 

' “@, Pursuant to Executive Order No, 8802, dated June 25, 1941, and anti- 
dissrimination clause (sometimes called ‘nondisorimination’ clause) has been 
included in all War and Navy Depot ment and Maritime Commission contracts 
entered into since June 25, 1041. This clause‘requires the granting of full employ~ 
ment opportunities to all loyal and qualified workers regardless of race, creed, color, 
or national origin. ‘This clause is inteaded to apply equally to citizens and non- 
oltizens. For vontractors or subcontractors of the War or Navy Departments 
or of the Maritime Coramission to require American citizenship as an essential 
condition for eraployment is considered 4 breach of the clause in the contrani and is 
conttary to the national policy as expressed in the Executive order. 

“7, Even on aeronautical and classified contracts, if a qualified applicant whose 
services the contractor needs is an alien whose loyalty to the United States the 
gontractor has no reason to doubt, the contractor is pblieeted to cooperate with the 
applicant in applying for consent to his employment. Failure to request consent 
for the employment of, or to employ such an alien upon securing consent, if except 
for his alien status he would have been employed constitutes a breach of the anti- 
discrimination clause of the contract and is contrary to national policy as ex- - 
pressed in the Executive order. If a contractor refuses employment to a qualified 
and authorized alien worker, he should be prepared to present specific and sufficient 
reasons to avoid a charge of discrimination, 

” “8, In no case, except those in which an individual alien is denied employment 
by the specific action of the War and Navy Departments or the Maritime Com- 
mission, is a contractor justified in informing an applicant that he is being refused 
employment because of Government regulations. The same considerations apply 
to removal from employment. : 


“IV. Procedure for requesting consent to employ aliens for work on aeronautical 
or clussified contracts, : 
“9, In order to obtain consent of the head of the Government department con- 
cerned, for the employment of an alien on an aeronautical or classified contract, 
the alien and the contractor are required to fill out their respective parts of an 
slien questionnaire form. The procedure in this connection is as follows: 
“(a) The alien may go to the nearest office of the United States Employment 
rvice, which will furnish him with the application form and will assist him in 
filling put his portion of the questionnaire. owever, if the contractor has forms 
and office facilities conveniently available, the alien may go directly to the con- 
tractor's plant and/may.there fill out his portion of the questiqnnaire. The plant 
security officer is instructed to furnish to contractors the alien questionnaire forme. 
However, the form may also be secured from tho local office of the United States 
Employment Service. ; ‘ 

‘ (6) When the alien’s portion of the questionnaire has been completed, the form 
will then be submitted to the employer who will fill out his portion of the question- 
naire, Insofar as possible, statements made by the contractor or reported by 
him, regarding the loyalty of the alion, shoud ve factual rather than simply 
expressions of opinion. 

‘"(e) When the contractor has completed the alien questionnaire (seven copies), 
he retain one copy and will deliver the other to the plant security officer. 
This officer will retain one copy and will forward the others to the authorized 

6 department concerned. | 

This ‘representativo, after full investigation of the loyalty of the alien 
applicant, makes his recommendation, pursuant to which the Secretary of War, 
the Secretary of the Navy, or the Chairman of the Maritime Commiasion grant or 
deny consent to employ the alien. Notices of such action is sent directly to the 
contracter. In the normal case, the neg id should receive a decision on his 
Sacer bok less than 2 weeks from the date the application is filed with tie plant 
security officer. ; . 


“Y, Significance of, and appeals from, denial of consent. 
* “10. The denial of consent does not necessarily indicate a decision that the alien 
concerned has disloyal tendencies, but may merely mean that hia loyalty to the 


. United States has not yet beon positively proved. : 


“11, If consent is denied, the contractor should promptly so inform the alien 


epplicant, and at the same time advise him as to possible reconsideration. 


2, Reconsideration of a denial of consent may be requested by either the 
alien or the contractor and additional evidence of loyalty, and letters of recom- 
mendation may be sent direct to the office of ti provost marshal general. 
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443, Alions whose (i uaa for employment on acronautical or classified 
eontracts have been denied b the Secretary of War, the Secretary of the Navy 
or the Chairman of the Maritime Commission should be directed to the United 
States Employment Service for referral to othor work. 


“VT, No penalties epply 7 consent ia oblained before employing aluena on aero 
nautical and classified contracts. 

“14. Bome contractors and subcontractors have hesitated to employ aliens 
heeause of a lack of clear understanding of the otatuto reatrictions, and concern 
as to the poneity for violation thepapbessmdb heirs ted and emphsalzed that the 
only restrictions are those set, J4 fy in paragraph Fives, and that an employer fs 
not subject to any peng tf, in good faith, he obtalfe-the written consent of 
the head of the Goverment department concerned before alien is permitted 
to have access to th@ work, plans, of trials under aoroney pcm classified con- 
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H. R. 3086, 4004, anp 4005—Factrual STATEMENT RE JEXPRRIENCH OF THB 
War Suipriva ADMINIGTRATION Unper Provisions or Exucutive Orpuns 
. $802 anv 9346 : 

5, tat Junn 5, 1944. . 


A MANNING OF VESSELS ~ 
Following the requisition of the American merchant marine, various questions 


arose with regard to the manning of vessels, ‘After conferences betwoon the did» ~ 


ministrator and the reproren eye of the maritime unions in May 1942 it was 
agreed that the full ut lization of seamen already in the industry, aa well as sea- 
men recruited for service in the war period, would be obtained through the use 
of prevailing hiring practices. As steamship operators were appointed as agente 
of the War Shipping Adrainistration, their customa: and usual practices of 
securing and dealin with personnel, whether by collect ve-bargaining agreements 
or otherwise, would not disturbed. ‘The ‘agreement was recor led in docu- 
ments known 8s the statements of policy. 
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In order to effectuate the statements of policy, the War Shipping Administra- 
tion has made arrangements with the agents and unions which provide that the 
Training Organization and the Recruitment and Manning Organization will use 
the manpower which has been recruited and trained to supplement the man- 

wer already in the industry only. The port offices of the Reeruitment and 

fanning Organization assign seamen, as well as trainees, to agents and maritime 
trade-unions on tho request of such agents or unions for manpower, Where, for 
example, a maritime union is unable to man the deck department fully, the pro- 
cedures of the War Shipping Administration permit the union to call upon the 
Recruitment and Manning Organization to supply seamen in the vacant, ratings. 


EFFECT OF EXUCUTIVE ORDERS 8802 AND 9346 ON WAR SHIPPING ADMINISTRATION 


The War Shipping Administration is charged with the operation of the mer- 
chant marine, Agents, general agents, and employees of the War Shipping 
Administration are governed by the Executive orders. 

In accordance with the Executive orders, the War Shipping Administration 
has inserted a clause in all service agreements under which agents and general 
agents of the War Shipping Administration operate vessels for the account of 
this Administration providing: 

“In any act performed uncer this agreement, the agent and any subcontractor 
shall not discriminate against any citizen of the United States of America on the 
ground of race, creed, color, or national origin.” 

Employees.—The War Shipping Administration Administrative Order No. 40, 
eupplement 2, page 2, section 4, paragraph .02, provides: 

‘In accordance with Civil Service Rule 1, Executive Order No. 8802 of June 25, 
1941, and the President’s letter of September 3, 1941, to the heads of all Federal 
establishments, there shall be no discrimination in employment.” 

Section 310.15 of General Order 27, dated September 23, 1943, which refers to: 
United States Maritime Service, provides: 

“Enrollment and training.~Enroliment and training in the Service shall be 
voluntary and shall be open to all licensed and unlicensed personnel of the United 

"States merchant marine who comply with the requirements prescribed by these 
regulations and to American citizens who desire to train for service in the Ameri- 
can merchant marine who quality for training under these regulations. In the 
selection of applicants for enrollment no discrimination shall be practiced because 
of the kpplicant’s race or creed, or because of membership or nonmembership in 
any organization. Eligibility for enrollment shall be determined by the com- 
mandant in accordance with these rules and regulations.” 

Recruitment and Manning Organization.—Section 1, instruction No. 42, issued 
by the Recruitment and Manning Organization on January 16, 1943, provides: 

“Txecutive Order 8802 sets forth the policy of full participation in the defenso 
program by all persons regardless of race, creed, color, or national origin, Repre- 
sentatives of the Recruitment and Manning Organization. in accordance with 
this policy, shall refer to operators or unions all qualified persons.” ‘ 

In June 1943 the instructions were amended: | 

“Your attention is called to section 1 of the above War Shipping Administra- 
tion Directive No. 2, issued October 30, 1942, which was addressed to masters and 
officers of ali vessels of the United States merchant marine, 

“<The master of a vessel has full discretion in signing on crew members and may 
reject any person seeking employment, This power carries with it both the legal 
and moral eed oe to use it judiciously and only for proper cause. 

* Records shall be kept of the names of those rejected and of the reason for 
rejection and shall be submitted to the port office of the Recruitment and Manning 
Organization of the War Shipping Administvation in the port in which the rejec- 
tion occurs.’ ” . 

Generally speaking the general agents’ attitude toward this problem is reflected 
in the policy of the various maritime unions holding collective-bargaining agrec- 
ments with such agent. If a union admits to membership and refers for employ- 
ment, all qualifiod persons without ay eae to race, creed, or color, the employer or 
master accepts such persons, except in isolated cases where the other crew mem- 
bers object to his presence on shipboard. : 

Unions which refuse membership to certain persons because of race, creed, or 
color obviously do not refer such persons to a general agent for employment. At 
ames other crew members refuse to sail with individuals because of race, creed, or 
color. 

Liberty vessels, which comprise most of the fleet, were originally designed to 
accormodate 40 merchant seamen and 4 members of the arned guard. Today 
those vessels are carrying 47 merchant seamen and 29 members of the armed 
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guard. Overerowding of crews’ quarters in these circumstances {s inevitable. 
vength of voyages of ships now operated by the War Shipping Administration 
range from 3 to 12 months. Shore leave is restricted in many foreign ports, with 
the result that seamen have to work, berth, and mess together in crowded quarters 
over long periods of time without a break in their constant association with their 
shipmates. Utilization of deck space for cargo has further restricted their recrea- 
tional facilities, 

These two factors have a direct Learing on the mafntenance of discipline so 
necessary to the efficient operation of the vessel; consequently, ships’ masters must 
exercise good judgment in the selection of crew members so 4s to avoid so far as 
possible the mixing of personalities, which under the circumstances set forth above 
might clash and disrupt the entire working force of the vessel. 

nder procedure established within the War Shipping Administration, any 
person who feels that he has been denied employment because of race, creed, or 
color may file his complaint with any port office of the Recruitment and Manning 
Organization. The port office then contacts the general agent responsible for the 
denial of employment to ascertain the facts and if the complaint appears to be well 
founded, to direct the attention of the employing officer to the Executive orders 
and the policy of the War Shipping Administration, If this action fails to bring 
about the employment of the individual concerned, a report is made to the 
Assistant Deputy Administrators for Recruitment and Manning and for Maritime 
Labor Relations. The matter is then officially brought to the attention of the 
employing agent with a view of obtaining compliance with the provisions of the 
Executive order. 


Tho Cuatnman. The next witness is Mr. Daniel S. Ring, Director, 
Division of Shipyard Labor Relations, Maritime Commission. 


STATEMENT OF DANIFL 8. RING, DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF 
SHIPYARD LABOR RELATIONS, MARITIME COMMISSION 


The Cuatrman. Mr. Ring, I understand you have a statement to 
present to the committec? 

Mr. Rina. The statement, Madam Chairman, is attached to 
Admiral Land’s communication. It is a factual statement with 
respect to what has happened, in a general way, under the operation 
of the Executive orders. It deals with approximately the same sub- 
ject matter as these bills pending before the committee. 

The Cuarrman. It seems to be a comprehensive statement and it 
was put in the record in connection with Mr. Wyckoff’s statement. 

Mr. Rina. We have gone through this for the purpose not only of 
stating what has happened, but Ao stating what our reiationships 
witb the F. E. P. C. have been; and with respect to policy, not only 
the Maritime Commission but also the Army and the Navy join jr. 
And in addition to having presented what that policy is, we have also 
outlined the procedure which carries that out in operation and have 
included in the record the means whereby we have sought to take care 
of the adjective part or the procedural part in effectuating the policy. 
That is all in the record. 

The Cuarrman. Do you believe permanent legislation will be 
necessary in the post-war era? 

Mr. Rina. Admiral Land has stated that he feels that the labor- 
oconomic sido of this question can best be answered by other agencies 

rincipally interested in that. Our action thus far has been directed 
xy war production needs and by the directive of the President in 
issuring the Executive order which was primarily based upon obtaining 
workers for the production program. 

We have restricted ourselves to obedience of the Executive order 
and its directions, 


fag 
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With respect to a permanent set-up, the Maritime Commission, 
being basically a procurement agency of the Government and not 
directly engaged in the formulation of labor-cconomic policies, looking 
to other agencies of the Government for that, would prefer to allow 
those other agencies to comment upon the need for legislation along 
that line. 

In other words, we are a production agency and when the President 
in his Exeeutive order said, ‘This is the way to get production; we 
want overybody in the country working in view of the shortage of 
manpower, and this discrimination shall not be allowed to interfere 
with our production program,” we said, “O. K., we go right along.” 

Tho Cuarmman. In other words, you are under orders? 

Mr. Rina. We are under orders, yes, ma’am. 

Tho Crateman. Will you proceed with your testimony, Mr. Ring? 

Mr. Rina. Would you like mo to read the methods whereby we 
put those orders into effect? 

The Cuarnman. I think that would be very intoresting. 

Mr. Ring. At the outset, ufter Executive Order 8802 came out, 
wo wished to establish with the President’s Committee a method 
whereby, first of all, we both would understand what was meant, and 
to that end prepared and presented to the President’s Commitice, 
about July 2, 1942, a joint letter, emanating from the War Depart- 
ment, the Navy Department, and the Maritime Commission, which 
was also submitted to the War Manpower Commission, with respect 
to our responsibilities, It was understood and agreed that wo re-~ 
gard it an obligation to insure by contractual clause, included 
in all of our contracts for shipbuilding, the requirement of nondis- 
crimination presented in the Executive order. 

It was further made clear that those agencies recognized that 
methods of providing equal employment opportunities for all qualified 

ersons, regardless of race, creed, color, or national origin, will vary 
in different parts of the country and in different types of plants, so 


- that the following principles were outlined as a general guide in hand- 


ling minority group questions: 

(a) Efforts will be continued, particularly in cooperation witht the War Man- 
power Commission, to provide equal opportunitics for employment, in-service 
training, and advancement to all qualified citizens, regardless of race, creed, color, 
or national origin, to expedite maximum production. 


I might interject here that the whole keynote of all this was to 
eee production in the war in accordance with the President’s 
irective. 


(b) Such equal ees for minority groups may be provided either parallel 
to or integrated with the opportunities afforded majority groups, and thus may 
be orianced and provided for to conform to existing State laws and community. 
customs, 

(c) In the practical application of this policy every effort will be made to open 
available employment opportunities to minority groups in such numbers and 
in such classes of positions as will expedite maximum produciion and as governed 
by the available supply of qualified workers. 

In the event of any misunderstanding we will be glad to clarify our positions 
as set forth in this document with any specific agency or business concerned. 


Then we said that “we are prepared to issue, in conformity with the 
foregoing” the following letters to our contractors, and that the 
letters would include the following points: 
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(a) That Executive Order No. 8802 should be complied with, and specifically. 
(b) That recruitment, in-service training, and upgrading of employees shou 


wonform thereto. 
.(g) That any reference to race or religion should be deleted from employment 


formy if such exist. : 

(d) That recruitment should not be confined to any source that results in dis- 
crimination against workers solely because of race, creed, color, or national orig’ n, 
provided of course that the National Labor Relations Act and the laws regardiag 
aliens must be complied with, ; 

(e) That the contractor should not in any other way discriminate against loyal 
qualified applicants or employces solely because of race, ereed, color, or national 
origin. 

It was pointed out at that time in a statement by Admiral Land, 
Secretary Knox, and Secretary Stimson that— 

Success in carrying out these policies must depend largely upon the coopera- 
tion of all parties concerned, including the War Manpower Commission, the 
Feceral contracting agencies, your own committee — 


that is, the President’s Committee— 


and minority groups, unions, State and local officials, and the citizenry of par- 
ticular localities. ‘The molding of public opinion in any given working force and 
community is of great importance and should be the concern of all. 

Notwithstanding the difficulty of this problem, we recognize the importance of 
securing compliance not only with the word but with the spirit of Executive 
Order No. 8802, and wo will continue to cooperate with your committee in ail 
practicable ways in reaching @ satisfactory solution. 

That letter was addressed to Mr. McLean, who was then Chairman 
of the President’s Committee on Fair Employment Practices. 

Following the issuanco of that letter, and in order to insure that 
the policies laid down therein would be carried out so far as the Mari- 
time Commission was concerned, we issued a labor relations bulletin, 
which is the method whereby we carry to the field to our vontractors 
the requirements of the Cemmission insofar as policy is concerned. 
And here let me interject that the solo basis upon which we proceeded 
was our contractual relationships with the contractors that had con- 
tracts to build ships. We inserted in the contract the requirements 
that they should observe and operate under and in accordance with 
the Executive order on vondiscrimination, ; 

We then, therefore, issued Shipyard Labor Relations Bulletin No. 2 
outlining the SOP mene practices that we expected to be followed 
as a contractual obligation with reference to Executive Order 8802. 
That is already in the record. We recited, in giving notice to our 
contractors, what the policy was that was agreed upon. It required 
them, after having this notice, to observe the same. It outlined what 
we believed to be the responsibilities of the contractors under the 
contracts that they had, with respect to nondiscrimination; and then 
we stated [reading]: i 

With respect to insuring application of this policy, the procedure will be that 
complaints as to nonobservance which are received by the President’s Com- 
mittee on Fair Employment Practice will be referred to the undersigned whenever 
shipyard relationships are involved, In turn, the undersigned will clear all such 
matters through the regional construction directors who, of course, are fully author- 
ized to deal with any complaints in this respect coming directly to them. It 
would be appreciated if reports ox complaints immediately directed to the regional 


construction directors and acted upon by them will be given to the Division of 
Shipyard Labor Relations. 


That was signed by me. 
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. For the information of the committee, the regional construction 
directors are those who are in control of the Maritime Commission’s 
responsibilities for shipbuilding in the various zones. One is in San 
Francisco, one in New Orleans, one in Chicago, and one in Philadelphia, 
to take care of the exst coast, Gulf, Great Lakes, and Pacific coast 
Zones. 

We attached to the Labor Relations Bulletin attachment A, which 
was a copy of the Executive order, and attachment B, containing 
specific requirements to insure fulfillment of Commission policy with 
respect to Executive Order 8802, and observance of contractual obliga~ 
Hone with respect to the clause involving observance of that Executive 
order. 

We recited the four points that I have previously covered, and 
which we stated would be carried to our contractors. 

At a later time it became evident that there was need for a detailed 

method of Broconsing complaints; and, after conference with the 
President’s Committee, we issued Supplement 1 to Shipyard Labor 
Relations Bulletin No. 2 stating the procedure in detailed manner 
which would be gone through when any such complaints arose. 
- At the time 9346 was issued we transmitted that also to the fidd 
and have endeavored to maintain a source of information to our con- 
tractors with respect to the national policy regarding nondiscrimi- 
nation. 

I think that about completes the steps we have taken in order to 
insure that the Executive ordor would bs carried out. 

The Cuatrman. Your statement has been very interesting, Mr. 
Ring. Havo you had very much difficulty with contractors in carry- 
ing out the conditions of Executive Order 8802? 

r. Rina. At the outset there was some difficulty, Madam Chair- 
man. There was a lack of undersianding of the purposes of the 
order. ‘There was a feeling that it was primarily designed along social 
lines rather than upon war production lines; but after sufficient con- 


tacts with them, end in the face of a shortage of manpower, it becante 


very generady recognized, as far as contractors were concerned, that 
regardless of what the pigment of a maz’s akin was, when we had to 
build ships we had to have men, and if they were available and had the 
qualifications, they were to be employed. The contractors themselves 
recognize that. 

The Cuairman. You believe that Executive Order 8802 has pro- 
vided greater and badly needed employment in the Maritime Com- 
mission; do you not? 

Mr. Rina. I believe that Executive Order 8802, as far as the Mari- 
time Commission i& concerned, has paved the way for obtaining a 
broader field of employment in shipbuilding, and wherever we could 
expend the field of employment, our sources of employment, we could 
get in more man-hours; and the more man-hours we could get the 
more ships were built. The answer is self-explanatory. | 

The CHarrmman. Thank you very much, sir. 

Have you any questions, Mr. Fisher? 

Mr. Fisumr. I have one question. 

' As I understand you, you are not here expressing any opinion as to 


. the wisdom of a permanent Fair Employment Practice Committee 


set up as contemplated in the pending bill? 
m Mr. Rina. That is correct; in line with Admiral Land’s statement. | 
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Mr. Fisner. That is all. 

Tho Cuarnman. Mr. Scanlon? 

Mr. Scanion. No questions. 

The Cuaraman. Mr. Randolph? 

Mr. Ranvouru. I would like to ask one question, 

You may not be able to give us accurate figures, but approximate 
figures will suffice. How many shipyard workers are there in the 
country today? 

Mr. Rina. If you are including, sir, all of the navy yards, all of 
the repair yards, and all the new construction yards, my estimate 
would be between, 1,300,000 and 1,400,000. It is likely to be the 
lower figure today, because of the reduction since the first of the year. 
As of tho first of the year I should say it would be 1,400,000. 

Mr. Ranpourn. What percentage of these employees are colored? 

Mr. Rina. [ would rather not say as to the whole country. 1 can 
give you an estimate as far as the Maritime Commission yards are 
concerned, Engaged in new construction the total number employed 
in Maritime Commission yards as of the first of the year would be 
approximately 649,000, of which it is estimated that between 45,000 
and 62,000 were colored. That is a pretty broad proposition. It is 
between 8 and 10 percent. 

Mr. Ranpourn. Have the services of these workers been satis- 
factory in the production of our ships? 

Mr. Rina. At Alabama Dry Dock, a week or two ago, a yard 
which employs colored workers on one way, found that the colored 
workmen employed on the way in constructing a tanker bad produced 
that tanker in less time than the yard had ever produced a ship 
before, as far as its man-hours were concerned. 

The Sun Shipbuilding Co. reports that in a yard devoted to colored 
workers there has been a steady improvement in production; that the 
Negroes employed there are not as efficient as the whites, possibly 
because of the longer experience and greater time worked that the 
whites have had at that company in working at that yard, but satis- 
faction was expressed with the work that had been done. 

Or. the west coast there has been a great deal of integration in most 
cases between the whites and the colored, and I have heard very little 
criticism as far as any criticism of the efficiency of the colored workmen 
in the shipyards is concerned, . 

Mr. Ranvouen. The reason I asked the question particularly was 
that it was my privilege in Augrst to visit, not as a member of the 
Labor Committce, but on my <wn individual responsibility, certain 
shipyards and aircraft factories on the west coast. I asked the par- 
‘ioules question that I have presented to you and I found that the 
answers I received approximated your Nae 

The Cuamman. Thank you very much, Mr. Ring. We will include 
all your records. I believe they will make a fine contribution to our 
hoaring on a permanent F. E. P. C. 

Mr. Ring. Thank you very much, Madam Chairman. 

The Cuairman. The hearing stands adjourned until 10 o’clock 
tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon at 11:15 a. m., the committee adjourned until tomor- 
row, Thursday, June 8, 1944, at 10 a. m.) 
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House or Rerresentratives, 
Commitrer on Lanor 
Washington, D.C. 

ihe committee met at 10 a.m., Hon. Mary T. Norton (chairman) 
presiding. ; : 
_ The Crareman. The committee will be in order. Our first witness 
is Mrs. Arthur J. Goldberg. We shall be glad to hear you at this 
time, Mrs. Goldberg. . 


STATEMENT OF MRS. ARTHUR J. GOLDBERG, LEGISLATIVE REP- 
RESENTATIVE OF THE NATIONAL WOMEN'S TRADE UNION 
LEAGUE OF AMERICA 


The Cuarrman. For the purpose of the record, please state your 
name and whom you represent. 

Mrs. Goutpperc. My name is Mrs. Arthur J. Goldberg. I speak 
: legislative representative of the National Women’s Trade Union 

engue. 

The National Women’s Trade Union League believes strongly 
that the proposed bill for a permanent F. E. P. C. is a part of the 
great American current of progress. Our organization, which for 40 
years has lifted its voice and worked for much legislation that has 
since become matter of fact, is confident that this bill is of the essence 
of the American spirit. 

Wore these normal times, we could, perhaps, afford to be more 
pationt about its progress, confident in our experience and knowledge 
that ultimately ‘lieee changes for the better for wh:cth we, together 
with other women’s groups, have worked, ultimately succeed and are 
accepted and integrated into the American nature of things. In our 
experience, there always has becn contest over new progressive social 
legislation that soon becomes part of our everyday lives. 

ut if we have learned patience and confidence in the trend of 
American demotracy, we also have acquired o sense of timing, and it 
is that which prompts us to say that this is the time, not eres to 
urge support for a permanent F, E. P. C.—which must not be con- 
sidered us part of a post-war peace possibility but as part of the war 
effort now. It is an established fact that Axis propaganda uses race 
discrimination as a vowerful psychological warfare wears m against 
us. Coming now, at tics time, cupport of a permanent F. BE. P. C. 
would give heart to millions awaitmg the invasion in occupied coun- 
tries that this is, indeed, an army of liberation, 

The National Women’s Trade Union League of America believes 
too, that a permanent Fair Employment Practice Committee would 
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give assurance to the tremendous woman power that is determined to 
make this year significant together with her contribution to the 
war-production program. This year, above all, it is our responsibility 
as women workers, wives, mothers, to make this year count toward a 
change for the better. 

As women trade-unionists, we too have felt the un-Americanism of 
discrimmation. The whole story of women in industry is full of 
bitter discrimination on a sex-differentiation basis, We know how 
that discrimination arouses the will to work even more untiringly 
until such un-American practices are corrected to fit into the picture 
of democracy as Thomas Jefferson envisaged it. 

You are aware, we know, of the deep hurt and resentment of the 
worker discriminated against because of his race, creed, color, or 
national origin. Our contacts with women workers have disclosed 
that there is a great unrest, an impatience on this score; and that 
women are resolved to effect changes for the better on the home front 
while their men are fighting overseas. They are asking how to make 
their votes count. 

We are aware of the pressures behind the legislators, and in normal 
times we could afford to wait, confident that the innate rightness of a 
permanent Fair Employment Practice Committee would carry it 
through with the current of progress; but the time is too short now, 
and the times are different. There is impatience and an eagerness for 
action on the part of women workers. 

I speak to you, also, as a mother of young children whose father is 
in the armed services at present overseas. It would feel rather good 
to be able to look them in the eye 20 years from now when they ask, 
‘What did you do in 1944 on the home front tc help soldiers on the 
battle fronts?” 

We will be ablo to say: “Children, there was a hearing before the 
Committee on Labor of the Seventy-cighth Congress.” 

“And what did you tell them?” 

And we will reply that we told the Committee on Labor of tlte 
‘Seventy-cighth Congress that the mothers of minority groups in 
America—the Negro, Jewish, Mexican, and Catholic mothers—are 
tired of teaching their children to practice fair play in all their games 
and relationships only. to have those children grow up to find that 
someone changed the rules in the middle of the game. 

If we are to teach fair play and common decency and elemental 
democracy in our schools and playgrounds to provide this country 
with healthy minded, stalwart citizens in 1964, then they bave to 
find the same rules of the game in practice which we teach them now. 
A permanent F. EP. C., outlawing once and for all discrimination 
because of rece, creed, color, or national origin, makes that possible. 
It is just. Itis right. It is essentially American. 

Summing up, the National Women’s Trade Unior League of 
America wants a permanent Fair Employment Practice Committee, 
because we believe it would help the war effort now as a powerful lift 
to morale both at home and abroad. 

Second, it is essentially American and a part of the democratic life. 

Third, it provides our young people with a hope and a promise that 
this legislation is a part of the great current of continued American 

rogress; that each in his maturity will have a fair chance to earn an 
lace living barred by no consideration of race, creed, color, or _ 
national origin. 
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The Onarrman. Mrs. Goldberg, do you believe that discrimination 
is likely to increase after the war is won unless this proposed legislation 
is enacted? 

Mrs. Gonpsuna. I believe it is. I believe it would tend to arouse 
a resentment which we, in our experience as women trade-unionists, 
have seen develop. 

The Cuamman, Then I take it your opinion is that permanent 
legislation in the post-war ped is an absolute necessity; is that right? 
_ Mrs. Gotpuera. Yes, Madam Chairman. In the plank of the 

platform of the National Women’s Trade Union League, long before 
there was a Fair ponploy ene Practice Committec, there was a state- 
ment to the effect that they are working for fair treatment on the 
basis of the equality of citizens and their right to earn a livelihood, 
Would you like me to read that? 

The Cuarmman. You may put it in the record, if you wish. What 
I would like to know is, what, if anything, are the unions themselves 
doing to eliminate discrimination against minorities in their own ranks? 

Mrs. GotpserG. They are doing what they can on the job. People 
who are sitting on a factory bench know whether someone who should 

be upgraded is not because of her color and they know that it is not 
fair. They are aware of these things. 

Tho Cuatrman, And they resent it? 

Mrs. Gotpsera. Indeed they do; yes. There is this feeling, that 
it is not fair; that women do want to help correct that injustice and 
there is that educational progress all the time. 

The Cuainman. Do you think that education alone, particularly 
in trade unions, can solve this problem? 

Mrs. Gotpnerc. No. We feel that there must be a law; that it 
must be made permanent. 

The Cuarrman. Do you believe that the Executive order issued by 
the President has tended to help materially in that direction? 

Mrs. Goutprerc. Indeed it has. But we feel it should be consoli- 
‘dated into law. 

The Executive order issued by the President with regard to the 
F, E. P. C. should be incorporated into statutes with administrative 
agencies to enforce them like the National Labor Relations Board, 
the Securities and Exchange Commission or the Federal Trade Com- 
mission—all of which were as strongly contested as the proposed. bill 
for a permanent Fair Employment Practice Committee. 

The Cuainman. We are very glad to have had your statement, 
Mrs. Goldberg. Perhaps you would not mind answering questions 
members of the committee may have to ask. 

Mr. Day. I would like to ask this question: It is your settled 
‘opinion now that the success of the persuasive action of the Fair 
Employment Practice Committee, created by Executive order, has 
resulted in the establishment of such a foundation that now you feel 
it should be made permanent by the passage of an act of this kind? 

Mrs. Gotpserc. Yes; Mr. Day. 

Mr. Day. When vou referred to women, you were not necessarily 
implying that this act ought to be amended to include no discrimina- 

tion against women? 

Mrs. Goupsena. The point is well taken, Mr. Day. It would be 
an excellent idea. 

Mr. Day. What is your attitude with reference to the equal rights 

:amendment to the Constitution? 
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Mrs. Goupsenc. We are all for it. We are interested in equal 


QR a naeneeaneed 
Mtr. Day. You know what the amendment is? 

Mrs. Gaupnerc. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. Day. You are not opposed to that; are you? 

Mrs. Go.tpperGc. We believe that women should be given equal pay 
for equal work. 

Mr. Day. That would be a part of it if it were a general principle 
in the Constitution. There would not be any lack of equality in any 
phase of women’s activities, 

Mrs. Gonpserc. We want to see the men get the benefits, too, of 
that which women have obtained by virtue of progressive legislation 
in their behalf. 

Mr. Day. There is one other thing. There is a lot of subversive 
activity, more or less concealed; do you not think that if the progres- 
sive principle enunciated in the bill were made the law of the land, it 
would have a tendency to overcome much of the subversive activity 
thai there is now? 

Mrs. GoipBerG. I do not think I understand what you mean by 
that, Mr. Day. 

Mr. Day. Agitators refer to these discriminations, If it were the 
settled policy of the country that those discriminations be prohibited 
by Jaw, that wonld have a strong tendency to overcome many of these 
subversive charges? 

Mrs. Gotpnera. Mr. Day, we believe in economic equality for all 

-people regardiess of whether they are colored or Jewish or Catholic, 
or women. That always has been the pelicy of the National Women’s 
Trade Union League. This morning | was speaking just for economic 
a Rau all workers, the right to earn a living. 

Mr.'Day. What [ am saying is that these questions are agitated, 
and if the Government recognized such a salutary policy as this, would 
not that be an answer to many of the insinuations that are now made, 
and suspicions that now exist? 

Mrs. Gotpspere. Yes. 

Mr. Day. That is all. . 

Mr. Fisurr. Mrs. Goldberg, I was interested in one of your last 
comments, whcn you expressed the opinion that a permanent F. E. 
P. C. would be in keeping with the progress of American social legisla- 
tion. Is that correct? 

Mrs. Gotpnera. Legislation that changes things for the better for 
all American citizens; yes, Mr. Fisher. 

Mr. Fisuer. I remember you used the words “social progress.” 
You feel that the F. E. P. C. would help to promote social progress 
of the Nation? 

Mrs. Gotpnere. Whet I meant was the social good; that is, a 
ena for the better that would give everybody a right to earn ao 
iving. 

Me. Fisner. Mr. Day pointed to the fact of sex discrimination 
in which your organization is very much interested. Is that one of 
the primary functions of your legislative group, or your organization, 
to undertake to overcome sex discrimination? 

Mrs. Gouppere. That is one of them; yes. 

Mr. Fisner. Is that one of the reasons you are supporting this 
proposed legislation? 
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Mrs. Gotprerc. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. Fisner. One of the principal reasons? 

Mrs. Gotpsrra. Because we have always been against discrimina- 
tion, We believe that American citizens are entitled to earn a 
livelihood for their families. 

Mr. Fisnen. I was also interested in a statement that you made, 
that you did not want the boys to come back from this war and say 
that somebody changed the rules in the middle of the game. 

Mrs. Gotpuerg. Not “somebody”; but after all, as mothers, we 
teach our children elementary democracy, the rules of common 
decency and fair play. We teach them not to hit below the belt, 
ordinary principles of good sportsmanship, things like that. Then 
they grow up and find that they do not really have a chance to get a 
job; that the want ads may say, “White, gentile, Protestant preferred.” 

e want them to have a right to earn a living and be aoe Amcrican 
citizens, 

Mr. Fisuer. You would, of course, I assume, want to leave some 
discretion to an employer who creates jobs, to decide whom he employs, 
would you not? That is in accordance with the traditions of Ameri- 
canism, is it not? 

Mys. Gorpruna. As long as he does not bar anybody because of 
their race, creed, or color. 1 do not like to repeat that; you know it 
as well asl. But JT want to be clear on that point. 

Mr. Fisnur. Periaps 1 did not make my question clear. You 
certainly would not object to an employer, who makes an investment 
in a little business and hires a few people, having discretionary power 
to decide whom he wants to employ in order to make his business a 
success, would you? 


Mrs. Gotpnerc. I would not want him to discriminate against — 


anybody. 

r. Fisnrer. Would you want to give him the discretion, the free- 
dom of choice, or would you want to turn that over to a bureau in 
Washington to determine whom he should employ? 

Mrs, Gotpperc. I would like that to be determined by demo- 
cratic concepts, that is all; that he should not bar anybody except on 
the ground of ability to do a good job for him. If they have equal 
experience and equal ability to hold the job—— 

r. Fisuer. In other words, if an employee makes an application 
for a job and is able to do the work, you would give the employer the 
right to use his discretion as to whether he wanted to employ that 
person or not? 

Mrs. Goupnere. If he were not barring that person because of any 
basis of discrimination. I am not sure that we are talking sbout the 
same thing. 

Mr. Fisuer. Would you leave the discretion to him to decide the 
reasons, or would you say that a bureau in Washington should be 
the one to decide? 

Mrs. Goupserc. I think that if he is likely to discriminate, I 
would want him to know ahead of the time that he just could not, 
because of race, color, or creed. 

Mr. Fisuer. Of course, somebody has got to decide the reasons 
as to why he should not hire a particular person. Would you leave 
that up to him or would you delegate that authority to decide that 
question to some bureau in Washington? 
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Mrs. Gotpnera. If it were a bureau like the President’s Fair 
Employment Practice Committee, [ think I would have confidence in 
what they were trying to do. 

Mr. Fisuer. In other words, you would prefer to let the F, EB. P. C. 
in Washington decide the question of whether he is—— 

Mrs. Gotpsera. Unfair. ics 

Mr. Fisuer. As to whether he is discriminating or not, unfairly, 
in the employment of his help? 

Mrs. Goupsere. I think so. 

Mr. Fisuer, And you would take from him the traditional Amer- 
ican mothod of doing those things, that has existed now for 300 

ears, and change our system entirely, chango the rules, as you call 
it, during the middle of the game, and turn that over to some people 
operate out of the F. E. P. C. in Washington? 

Mis, Gotpnera. I do not think, and our organization does not. 
think, that that is un-American. Wo feel that all legislation that 
is a change for the better has always been contested, and it is right, 
it is democratic, that it should be; that the pros and cons should be 
analyzed in this way. But we feel that this proposed bill is part of 
@ great current of progress. In other times we could afford to be 
more patient about this progress, but now we feel and we know that 
women want to do something about it. 

Mr. Fisurr. You recognize, of course, that the passage of this 
legislation which would permit tho F. EH. P. C. to decide whom an 
employer may omploy and whom he may not employ would be a 
-change from the traditional American way of operating private 
enterprise, that has been in operation now for 300 years, and as a 
rosult of which tremendous progress has been made? 

Mrs, Gotpsera. Mr. Fishor, we feel it is also important that each 
American citizen—these five people whom the employer may hire— 
have a chance, an equally fair chance, to earn. a living for his family, 

Mr. Fisner. You eeould be opposed, would you not, Mrs. Goldberg, 
to the passage of any law that would be calculated to promote disunity, 
or would be calculated to retard the normal progress that has been 
madé in the settlement of our interracial problems? , 

Mrs. Gonpzsera. But, is this such a law? 

oe Fisnen. I say, if it is, you would be opposed to it, would you 
not‘ 

a ane Goupzere. Jt is not such a law to our understanding, Mr, 
Masher, 

Mr. Fisner. Of course, just by way of comparison, under the 
system that they have had in Russia, there is no discrimination against 
any employees, is there? 

rs. Goupserc. T do not know. 

Mr. Fisurr. Everyone may have a job and everybody makes 
approximately the same amount, under the Russian system, as I 
understand if. But under the American system they do not all make 
the same amount, and discretion is given to employers in the employ~ 
ment of their workers. 

Mrs. GotpserG. If people do not make the same amount, Mr. 
Fisher, becauso of a difference in their ability to earn a living, then it 
is fair that some people should carn less than others. But the Na- 
tional Women’s Trade Union League, long before the F. E. P. C.— 
this was in 1903—came out with the essential fact of Americanism, 
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that every individual should have a right to earn a living, and not be 
barred by any other consideration except his ability to hold the job. 

Mr. Fisuenr. I think that is a fair objective. 

The Cuarrman. 1 am sorry to interrupt the gentleman, but yester- 
day there was an agreement that each member was not to question a 
witness for more than 5 minutes. We have quite a few other members 
to be heard from. 

Mr. Fisurr. Madam Chairman, I had one or two other questions. 

The Cuaurman. Can you come back to them later on? 

Mr. Fisner. I shall be foreed to make a point of order, of no 
quorum, if I am not permitted to finish my questions. 

The Cuarrman. That will simply prevent us from going on with 
our hearing, Mr. Fisher. I hope the gentleman will not insist on his 
point of order. I think we have been very fair. I am trying to be 
fair, and the gentleman must understand that if we continue te ask the 
samo questions over and over, it is going to take quite a long time to hear 
all the witnesses. If the gentleman has any other important question 
to ask, I would be glad to extend his time another minute. 

Mr. Fishin. Madam Chairman, I had two or three questions and 
I think I would have been through by this time if the chairman had 
permitted me to proceed, 

The Cuareman. Then will the gentleman please proceed with his 
questions? 

Mr. Fisurer. Well, I have now forgotten what I was about to ask 
the witness, and I shall come back after a little while. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Scanlon, have you any questions? 

Mr. Scanuon. I have no questions. 

Tho Cuatrrman. Then, Mrs. Goldberg, will you be ready to answer 
Mr. Fisher’s questions later on, when he is ready to ask them? 

Mr. Fisuer. Madam Chairman, irrespective of our colloquy, if I 
am interrupted again when I am asking questions, I shall have to. 
insist on making my point of order, 

The Cuaiman. It is nice to know that in advance; thank you. 

Mr. I"isner. [ just wanted to make it clear. 

The Cuarman. Our next witness is the President of the Civil 
Service Commission, Mr. Harry B. Mitchell. 


STATEMENT OF HARRY B. MITCHELL, PRESIDENT, CIVIL SERVICE 
COMMISSION » 


Tho Cuatnman, Mr. Mitchell, [ know that you have much valuable 
information to give us with respect to the continuation of the Fair 
Employment Practice Committee, and making it a permanent 
organization. We are glad to have you here to give us the benefit of 
your experience, 

Mr. Mrrcnenn. T might make a’‘brief statement about the position 
of the Commission, if T may. 

The Cuarrman. We shall be glad to hear it, Mr. Mitchell. 

Mr. Mrrenrvi. The Commission, under the law and under the 
rules promulgated under the civil-service law, provides for equality of 
the right to employment on the basis of ability, or experience, that 
enables one to do the job, We are, under the regulations, forbidden to 
discriminate in any way, or pay any attention to matters of race, 
creed, or politics. 
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We are interested in several features of this bill. We are not 
expressing an opinion and the Commission has not expressed an 
opmuen at any time—we were not asked to before—as to the desir- 
ability of this legislation onc way or another. However, there are 
certain features that we are concerned about in one of thes« bills. 

The Cuairnman,. They are all alike. 

Mr. Mrrene ue. I understand there are some slight differences. 

Tho Cuarmman, There may be some word differences, but the prin- 
ciplo involved is the same. In ract, I think the bills are practically 
identical. 

oo Mrrcuety. I understand there is a difference as to some of 
them. 

Turning to H. R. 3986, I call your attention to page 4. The word 
“in” at the beginning of line 2, should be “of”, 1 think. 

The CHarrman. Of course, those are-—— 

Mr. Mircurny. Typographical errors; yes. 

The Cuairman. They will be correeted when the bill is before the 
full committee for consideration. You understand that, of course, 
Mr. Mitehell. 

Mr. Mrrcneuy. Yes. 

The Cuamman. And there probably will be amendments suggested 
that will make them better bills. Al] amendments will be presented 
to the committee when we are considering the bills in executive ses- 
sion. At the present time we are hearing witnesses for and against 
the bills trying to determine whether they will prevent. discrimination 
not only now, while the war is in progress, but after the war is over, 
when we shall probably have greater need of such legislation. 

Mr. Mircuuxy. On page 4 of the Dawson bill, lines 7 to 14, there is 
no provision made for any discretion in the Attorney General. No 
appeal is provided from a decision of the Fair Employment Practice 

ommittee, to be established by section 5 of the proposed act. In 
other words, when the Fair Employment Practice Committee issues a 
-finding and order under the act, and calls on the Attorney General to 
take such measures to secure obedience to such order, the head of the 
agency involved is given no right of appeal. And if they do not obey 
the order of the Attorney General, they shall be summarily discharged 
from the Government agency. : 

The Cnareman. As I have said, Mr. Mitchell, these are not perfect 
bills. They will be perfected in committee. If you have any amend- 
ments you would like to present to the committee, we would be glad 
to consider them. 

Mr. Mircurin. We shall be glad to submit them. On page 7, 
section 10 (d); this has to do with the Fair Employment Practice 
Commission, to issue a finding and order, as I referred to above. 
There is no appeal from this finding. There is no appeal provided in 
the bill. We think there should bo a right of appeal. 

The Cuarman. On page 8, line 14, there is a provision that— 

Any person aggrieved by a final order of the Commission * * * may obtain 
a review of such order in any circuit court of appeals of the United States. 

Mr. Mircue.i. That refers to private industry, not to employees 
of the Government. 

I have with me, Mr. Chairman, Mr. Ryder, who has been in charge 
of these matters that have come up before the Fair Employment 
Practice Committee, % 
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Mr. Ryper. On that particular point, Madam Chairman, the 
earlier section of the bill excludes sections (e) and (f) from application 
in the Federal Government. That is on page 4, where it reads--- 
except that paragraphs (e) and (f) of section 10 * * * shall not apply in any 
ease in which an order has been issued against any department or {iudependent 
agency of the United States, 

Therefore, the appeal to the courts does not apply to the Federal 
Government, as we understand the language of the bill. 

The Cuarrman, As I have already stated, theso hearings are being 
held for the purpose of finding out the reasons why this would be a 
good activity to continue and make permanent. 1en, we consider 
the bills in committee, there will be quite a number of changes no 
doubt. We would like, then, to have the benefit of your suggestions, 
if you will send them to us in writing so that we may take them up in 
their proper sequence when, we are considering the bills. 

What we would like to know now, Mr. Mitchell, is the extent of 
your jurisdiction and what your policy is with regard to discrimination. 

Mr. Mircuenn. As I stated, the Commission is forbidden by law to 
show any discrimination in the matter of race or creed. 

The Cramman. When such complaints are received by the Com- 
mission, how do you handle them? 

Mr. Mrrenen.. Complaints of discrimination? 

The Crainman. Yes, 

Mr. Mrrcnein. We make an investigation. Of course, lately, they 
have been handled by the Commission in cooperation with the 
HAE. PSC. 

The Crareman. Successfully? 

Mr. Mrvcnriy. Successfully. And, as I said, Mr. Ryder has been 
handling those particular questions. Of course, you must realize 
that the larger proportion of the complaints that come to us are 
beyond our province, We have to certify thre> names from a register, 
and we certify those three names regardless of race. 

The Cuamman. | understand that. 

Mr. Mrrcnuts, And selection has to be made from these three 
names and the position is filled from that register. There is no 
violation of law, so far as we are concerned, if the agency takes No. 
1, No. 2, or No. 3. They could pass over a colored man who was 
No. 1 and we could not do anything about it unless discrimination 
is proven. 

The Cuarmman. Of course, that is understood. Any one of’ the 
three may be selected. 

Mr. Mireneuu, That is right. 

The CHamman. When complaints about discrimination are re- 
ceived by the Commission, how do you usually handle them? 

Mr. Mircner., We make an investigation to see whether there 
has been any violation of Civil Service rules. 

The Craimman. You do not go any further than that? 

Mr. Mircuent. We do not go any further than that. We cannot 
determine whether the head of the agency that has selected a person, 
has been influenced by the question of race in making that selection. 

The Cuarman. Does your Commission ever handle complaints of 
discrimination concerning working conditions? 

Mr. Mircnety.. We have nothing to do witb working conditions, 
except in our own agency. 
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The CuHairman. So you are limited merely to submitting three 
names, one of which is selected by the agency involved? 

Mr. Mrrenuwy. Certifying three names to the agency, and they 
may select any one of the three that they wish. 

Thore is one other point that 1 wanted to call vour attention to, 
and that is with regard to section 11, page 9. That provides for 
investigative powers, and it provides that the Commission shall at 
all reasonable times have access to, for the purpose of examination, 
any evidence of any person being investigated or proceeded against, 
and eo forth. 

We make investigations as to the suitabiliy of persons for service 
in the Federal Government. We make those investigations on a 
confidential basis and we feel that we cannot turn that evidence, 
particularly us to the persons who gave the evidence, over to any- 
body. That is entirely confidential. If we had to turn it over to 
anyone else, it would destroy our ability, our power, to get that 
information that we want converning the suitability of a person for 
Government service. 

Mr. Scanuon. The intent of the bill is not to reveal anything of a 
confidential nature. As I understand it, the Civil Service Commission 
now makes a confidential investigation of an applicant for a job; is 
not that true? 

Mr. Mircneiu. We do as to their qualifications for the job and 
also as to the suitability of the person for Government service; that 
is, whether the person is a person of good character and whether his 
reputation is such that we would be warranted in certifying him for 
an appointment to a Government position. 

Mr. Scanuon. In the case of discrimination against an applicant 
for a job, there wold not have to be a private investigation, a con- 
fidentyal investigation, would there? That would be public property. 

Mr. Mitcuevu. I think it would apply in all our investigations. 
I do not know just where you could draw the line. 

Mr. Scanuon. It was not the intent, in drawing up this bill, to 
have a confidential investigation of those secking employmont. 

Mr. Mircne uy. Of course, we do not investigate the employing 
agent, who would be the person who would be discriminating against 
an applicant for a job, except that where discrimination is elleged we 
investigate the complaint. 

Mr. Scanuon. I think that is why you are misinterpreting the 
language in this section. 

Mr. Mircurii. You may be right. I had a comment here that 
I was going to submit. It is: 
except where compliancé with such regulations would be incompatible with the 
public interest, 

Mr. Stanton. That suggestion would be satisfactory to me. 

The Cuamrman. Do you know of any Government ageney which 
refuses to hire Negroes in jobs other a jobs that are considered 
menial? 

Mr. Mrrcuetn. No; personally I do not. Could you answer that 
question, Mr. Ryder? 

Mr. Ryper. Madam Chairman, I might go back to an carlier 
point as to the relationships with the F. kK. P. C., which might help 
to clarify this particular point. Upon the receipt of any complaint 
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in the Commission, or its field offices, allegmg discrimination on 
account of race, creed, color, or national origin, we immediately 
furnish a copy of that to the IF. EK. P. C. and simultancously proceed 
with whatever inquiry or investigation may be necessary. Upon 
the closing out of the inquiry in those cases which fall within our 
jurisdiction, we furnish to the F. FE. P. C. a report, giving the basic 
facts pertaining to the case. We do not turn over a complete investi- 
gation file to them, as it is obtained under pledge of confidence but 
we give them every necessary bit of information in connection with 
the case. Now, during the course of our investigation of hundreds 
of cases during the last 3 or 4 years, there have been a very few 
instances where a particular appointing officer in a particular agency 
may have, contrary to the department’s general policy, applied such 
a procedure, that is, of not having hired a person because of race, 
creed, color, or national origin, for a particular job. But in going back 
to the departments in Washington, that is the headquarters of the 
agency, ina case of that sort, it has always been held ls the head of 
th -sgency that that is contrary to the policy of the agency and of the 
Py. sident’s Executive order on the same subject. The cases involving 
the individual appointing officers have then been corrected, insofar 
as the application of the particular policy is concerned. We have not 
always been able to work out an individual case to the satisfaction 
of sil patiies concerned because, as Mr. Mitchell has already pointed 
out, our jurisdiction has certain limitations under our act and under 
our rules, and we do not have the power to correct all types of situa- 
tions which may have come about. Some of them are not under our 
jurisdiction at all, and some of them are. But our rules fall short of 
enabling us to take final action in some cases other than to report 
the facts. 

Tho Cyairman, I take it from what you have said that the 
F. KE. P. C. has been helpful in cooperating with the Commission. 

Mr. Ryprr. We have worked very sloealy with them ever since 
the F, KE. P. C. was established, on the general basis that I have just 
indicated. 

The Cuatrman. What does the Commission do with agencies 
which it knows have a well-settled practice of not hiring Negroes in 
jobs other than menial or custodial jobs, if anything? 

Mr. Rypur. I do not know of any agency as a whole which has 
such a practice. I do, as | have indicated, know-— at least we have 
found a few cases of certain appointing officers who have on occasion 
followed such a practice, but on bringing that to the attention of the 
head of the agency, that practice of the particular appointing officer 
has been changed. 

Mr. Lanois. I would like to ask one question, We understand how 
these individual appointmonts are made, from a list of 3 that is sub- 
mitted. But when you submit a list of 50 to 1 agency, would they 
have the right to reject any portion of the 50, or would they have to 
give you reasons therefor? 

Mr. Mircneny. They would have to give no reasons other than this. 
They would go down the list and take one of three. 

r. Lanpis. You would submit three na.nes for each position? 

Mr. Mrrenut. lt is not three names for each position. They have 

a selection from three, all tho way down thiough the list. There is 
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not required three certifications for each vacancy. But they always 
have three to select from. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Mitchell, have you found that the establish- 
ment of the Fair Employment Practice Committee has aided in. 
eliminating unfair discrimination in Government agencies? 

Mr. Mitrcuuin. Yes. I would say “yes” to that question. 

The Cuarmman. Mr. Day, have you any questions? 

Mr. Day. I just want to make an observation because of the 
suggestion made by Mr. Mitchell. As I read this proposed statute, 
it is perfectly clear that the now Commission on fair Employment 
Practices is to be supreme or authoritative in making a decision on a 
case of discrimination. You cannot have two different Government 
agencies deciding the same question. The very fact that these excep- 
tions are made us to paragraphs (ce) and (f) of section 10 shows that 
that was put in for a purpose so that, if the question arose, this Com- 
mission would settle the question. ‘There cannot be a conflict between 
the Civil Service Commission and the I, EK, ?. C. on the sanie function. 
1 believe that is why they put that in there. If you make a roserva- 
tion to preserve the integrity of the Civil Service Commission to decide 
that issue, then you will run straight up against the authority of the 
F. KE. P. C. on that question, 

Mr. Mrrenunnt. We do not believe the F. E. P. C. should have 
authority to force us to change our rules, if that is what you mean, 

Mr. Day. If you take that stand, then you would not be in favor of 
the bill as written. That would be a matter of Government policy. 

- But T can see that an issue of this kind cannot be decided by a de- 
cision in one body of the Government and then have another decision 
in another agency of the Government. It would have to be deter- 
mined authoritatively in one commission, in one agency, And this 
bill evidently makes this new Commission the one to make that 
decision. i 

The Coairman. That apparently is its purpose. 3 
- Mr. Day. Yes. It would have to be that, because if a question 
arose and they tried to take an appeal from it, you could not take an 
appéal, if the Civil Service Commission holds one way and the 
F. E. P. C. holds the other way on the same question. 

Mr: Mrrcue yn. Of course, it is not appealed to the Civil Service 
Commission. The IF. EK. P. C. would not appeal to us. 

Mr. Day. I did not say they would, but I was thinking of the right 
of the party involved. There would not be two decisions from 
different Government agencies. Evidently F. KE. P. C. is made 
absolute by this bill,.and you would havs to abide by it, because that 
is the position of the United States Government. 

The Cuarrman. Is not that true of all agencies? 

Mr. Day. Yes; you could not make reservetions on that. You 
would not have a day in court on that. You would not have the 
right of appeal. 

Mr. Mircuruy. Let me give you a concrett illustration of what I 
mean, F. KE. P. C. did ask us to amend our rules so that we could 
consolidate the clerk and carrier registers in the Post Office. We now 
hold examinations for these positions at the same time, but the 
applicant must designate whether he wishes a position as clerk or a 
poaticn as carrier. In certain southern cities the practice, apparently 

y local agreement, is to give preference where possible to colored - 
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people for carrier positions, and to white people for clerk positions in 
the post office. That practice seems to be followed in quite a number 
of southern cities. The F. KE. P. C. suggested to us—-of course, they 
had no power at that time—that we consolidate and certify indis- 
criminately to the positions of clerk and carrier from the top of a 
combined segister. We refused to agree to that proposal. These 
combined examinations are country wide, and experience indicates 
that it is better to have a selection made in advance as to whether the 
applicant prefers the position of clerk or carrier. To combine these 
certifications would also affect the opportunities for women, as, 
generally speaking, carrier positions are not regarded as suitable for 
women. ‘he Civil Service Commission would not like to have another 
agency, interested in only one phase of employment, given the power 
to direct us to change our examinations when years of experience and 
study, with consideration of all factors entering into that examination 
and the resultant employment, had convinced the Civil Service 
Commission that it was © mistake to change. I am using this clerk- 
carrier examination as an illustretion but it can be applied generally 
{0 our examinations. Years of experience and study have gone into 
the sort of examinations we bold, and the manner of holding them, 
and we would not like to have another agency given the power to 
force us to make what we regarded as inadvisable changes. 

Mr. Day. 1 can see your viewpoint, but if this is to be a law of 
universal application, as it would have to be in all sections of the 
country and in all States of the country, as a national statute, any 
local preference of that kind necessarily would have to yield to the 
position of the Commission. here. 

Mr. Mircnuti. Under the bill as it is written, we would have to 
do that. I imagine any agency would object to that. 

The Cuatrman. Is it not true, ripe ee that we have that regulation 
or provision in almost all the bills that have to do with agencies? 
Ts it not a fact that most of them have to yicld on those points? 

Mr. Day. It would be a process of gradually whittling down the 
intent of this act if they had to defer to such different agencies and 
commissions. 

The Cuarrman. | think that is true. 

Mr. Mitchell, as the Civil Service Commission is presently set up, 
you have many functions. Do you believe you are able to handle this 
problem of discrimination? 

Mr. Mircuexu. No; I do not thir’. «ve have the power to handle it 
now, and I do not think we should : e given that power. I do not 
think it is our job. 

The Cyarrman. Mr. J isher? 

Mr. Fisuer, 1 believe you stated that the civil service procedure 
with reference to the selection of employees, that you just referred to, 
is the result of years of experience in dealing with these problems and 
that you have found it 10 be the best; is that correct? 

Mr. Mircuey, Yes; in the particular instance that I spoke of. 

Mr. Fisner. How many cases has the Civil Service Commission 
referred to the I. E, P. C.? 

Mr. MitcHetu. Well, we have considered something over a thou- 

.sand cases. Perhaps Mr. Ryder can speak more accurately on that. 

Mr. Ryper. I have certain figures here, if they would be of interest 

.to the committee. 


closed out from our standpoint. 
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ba Cuarrman. Yes; we would be very glad to have them for the 
record, 

Mr. Ryper. Recently the Fair Employment Practice Commission 
asked the Civil Service Commission to make a review or analysis of 
the cases which had been handled over a period of the last couple of 
years, since the Committee had been set up, functioning and working 
cooperatively with us. During the period from October 1941 to 
January 31, 1944, there wire a tated of 1,174 allegations of dis- 
crimination on account of race, creed, color, or national origin. Jn 
all those cases we, of course, worked with the F. E. P. C. on the basis 
which I earlier described. Of those cases, 1,031 were on grounds of 
race, 70 on grounds of creed, 62 on grounds of national origin, and 
11 of them not very clearly specified as to what the basis was, That 
has been, generally, the number of cases involved. 

Mr. Fisner. You say 1,031 were on account of race. Were they 
Negro cages? 

Mr. Ryprer. They were primarily Negroes. There were a few 
Mexicans and one or two thes, though they would be more on the 
ground of nationality, I imagine, than race. 

Mr. Fisuur. You refer to those as instances where that number of 
people made some form of complaint because they did not get a 
job or something to do with their work? 

Mr. Ryper. Mither they did not get an appointment or were not 
selected by the appointing officer, or they objected to some condition 
or other of employment or to other matters. They made complaints 
to us frequently on matters not within our jurisdiction, and in those 
instances we advised the complainants to that effect and also furnished 
soni to the F. E. P. C. for whatever disposition they might wish to 
make. 

M?. Fisuer. During the period of 2 years, when you had 1,174 . 
cases, how many cases of all kinds have you processed in civil service? 

Mr. Ryprer. Those were all arocemed in the sense that they were 


‘Mr. Fisuer. I understand. I om talking about your total number 
of applications for jobs of all classes during that 2-year period. 

Mr. Ryper. I do not have that. It would run into several million. 

Mr. Fisuer. Out of several million you have had only 1,174 com- 
plaints from people who had their feelings hurt because they did not 
get a job and complained because they were discriminated against? 

Mr. Ryper. Yos. 

Mr. Fisuer. That is all. 

The Cuarrman. Have you any questions, Mr. Scanlon? 

Mr. Scanuon. I have no questions. 

The Cuarrman. Is there anything else you would like to bring to 
the attention of the committee, Mr, Mitchell? 

Mr. Mitrcuen.. We will get the suggested amendments. 

Mr. Lanpis. Mr. Mitchell, if your Commission were forced to 
take thesc recommendations, you would not like that very well; 
would you? 

Mr. Mitcueny. For an outside body to tell us how to hold exami- 
nations? 

Mr. Lanois. This commission that it is proposed to set up. 

Mr. Mircue nt. I do not know that I understand your question. 
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Mr. Lannis. These 1,174 cases were processed. Suppose thoy 
had told you: “Put these 1,174 to work. That is our recommenda- 
ae You will have to accept it.” What would you think about 
that 

Mr. Mrrenet.. Well, the other agencies would put them to work. 
They would have to direct the agency that was employing these people 
to put them to work. ; 

Mr. Scanzton. As I understand the situation, the Civil Service 
Commission just holds the examinations and certifies three names to 
each agency; thereafter the agency selects one of those three persons. 

Mr. Lanois. As long as it does not interfere with that, that agency 
is all right? 

Mr. Scanion. The F. KE. P. C., as set up in this bill, would carry 
on. an investigation as to whether or not they were discriminated 
against because of race, creed, or national origin, and the Civil 
Service Commission would not be authorized to take any action; the 
action would be against the agency that discriminated or that the 
person thought was diseruminating for some reason other than his 
qualifications, 

Mr. Lanois. I was just wondering. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Mitchell, since the establishment of the Fair 
Employment Practice Committee have you found a relaxation or an 
improvement in the policies of Government agencies with relation to 
discrimination against Negroes? : 

Mr. Mircnens, Well, there is certainly a larger proportion of 
colored persons being employed today than there were 2 to 3 years ago, 

The CHainman, Of course, the war would naturally cause that. 

Mr, Mireneni. The war would naturally bring that about But 
I cannot answer your question; I do not think we have any figures 
that would give that. 

Mr. Ryper. [ know there is no comparative basis that we have to 
relate our practice now to the situation at an earlier period of time. 

The Cuarmman. But, Mr. Mitchell, you do think—you do not 
have to answer this question if you do not wish to—that we are going 
to be faced with this discrimination problem seriously when the war 
is over, when these men who are now fighting all over the world, 
regardless of rave, color, creed, or any other consideration than service, 
come back? Do you not beiieve that thero is then going to be a 
very serious problem to be faced by Government agencies? 

Mr. Mircrety. A problem of reduction in force, undoubtedly - 

The Cuarrman. Definitely. 

Mr. Mircuen., Undoubtedly serious from the Government’s 
standpoint and very serious for the employees. I do not know that 
I understand your point beyond that. 

The Cuairman. My point is this: Do you not think that the estab- 
lishment of a po anes Fair Employment Practice Committee will 
be very helpful when our soldiers return and there will be, evidently, 
a very miagh tighter labor market? 

r. Mircuviy. I do not think I can intelligently answer that ques- 
tion, because it is all a .. «tter of speculation. A great many em- 
ployees now in the Govermzent are going to be discharged from 
Government service, undoubtedly. I imagine that the veterans are 
going to have practically a monopoly of the new positions that are 
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created. A very large proportion of colored persons in the Govern- 
ment service now are under wartime appointments, These appoint- 
ments will end 6 months after the war closes. 

The Cuarman. Will that not be truce of white persons, too? 

Mr. Mitennu.. 1 say a large proportion of colored employees be- 
cause of the increase in the employment of colored persons. They 
are undoubtedly in that position. Of course, they will have to go if 
they have war-service appointments, So will the white persons who 
have wur appointments. 

The Cuainman. There is going to be a great deal of discrimination, 
of necessity, if there is nothing on the statute books to prevent it. 

My. Mrrenen.. I think it is a matter of speculation. 

The Cuaimman. Well, probably it is. 

Mr, Lanvis. No matter what the color is, the veterans will have the 
same preference. 

The Cuarmman. I am thinking of the other groups that will be 
discriminated against-——and there will be many of them. 

Mr. Day. Li a man is a veteran, he will not be discriminated against 
because of race, color, or creed. 

The Cuarmman. [ wonder. 

Mr. Day. That would bring it up straight. That would put it 
straight up, if it came to that. 

Mr. Mrrenes.. [f we certificd three names and a veteran was 
No. 1 on the list, he could not be passed over, provided the Starnes- 
Scrugham bill goes through. The agency has to select No. 1 if he is 
a veteran or give its reasons why it does not. I can say that the 
reasons will have to be really bona fide good reasons. We will not 
decide against a veteran unless the reasons are good. 

he Cuamumman. We are very grateful to you for coming here this 
morning, Mr. Mitchell. If you will submit in writing your suggestions 
covering the points you discussed in the bills, we shall be very glad to 
consider them. Thank you very much. 
. _ Mr. Fisher, do you wish to ask Mrs, Goldberg any further questions 
before we adjourn? 

‘Mr. Fisuer. I think not, Madam Chairman. : 

The Cuarrman. Then, the mecting will stand adjourned until 10 
o’clock tomorrow morning. 

(At 11:15 a. m. an adjournment was taken until Friday, June 9, 
1944, at 10 a. m.) 
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FRIDAY, JUNE 9, 1944 


Hous or Reeresenvarives, 
Com™irrier on Lanor, 
Washington, 1). C. 


The committee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Mary T. Norton (chairman) 
presiding. 

The Cuarmman. The meeting will come to order and the hearings 
on HT. R. 8986, 4004, and 4005 will be resumed, 

I have quite a few reports here that J think should be included in 
the record at this time. : 

I have one here that is not very long and [ think I would like to 
read it, because it seems to me that it 1s very important. It is from 
the chancery office of the Most Reverend Robert E. Lucey, archbishop 
of oan Antonio, Tex., and with your permission, I will read it into the 
record, 


SraveMeENT ON Brut vo PrRovipr A PERMANENT Farr EMpLtoymunr Practica 
Commirtrn BY Most Rev. Ronenr I. Lucwy, 8. T. D., Arcunisnor or 
San Antonio, Trex. 


It has been my privilege to observe at close hand the working of the Fair 
Kmployment Practice Committce in this part of Texas. I am convinced that 
this work is necessary and eminently constructive. It is a work of justice and 
therefore of peace and democracy. It is an adventure in good government that 
ought to be made permanent. Any citizen who is opposed to the perpetuation 
of this great work automatically takes a stand against peaceful labor relations, 
against the practice of justice in economic life, against honest workin people who 
will stand defenseless befcre the ruthless power of unscrupulous employers, For 
such employers the appeal to conscience, to honesty, to the law of God, is futile. 
The appeal must he to the majesty of civil law. Many employers in this country 
do not need this legislation to make them honest; many others need it badly. 
For them hell has no terrors, but the penitentiary is a recognized reality. 

If the people of the United States are glad to pour out their treasure and their 
blood in defense of justice and the human spirit everywhere in the world they must 
also be glad to practice justice at home. It is inconceivable that we should 
willingly deny to our own citizens that measure of justice which we purchase for 
others with our blood. 

The working people of our country are not so docile, patient, and inarticulate 

“as they once were in the matter of unemployment, low wages, and unfair dis- 
crimination, Our economic system now faces a vigorous challenge to give fair 
employment and decent incomes to all honest wage earners. We can no longer 
dodge the issue or deny its existence. The working people have a right to fair 
Spout end are demanding it. If capitalism does not give them justice the, 
will look for something else---and something worse. 

A permanent Fair Employment Practice Committee will give meaning to that 
hallowed phrase ‘Land of the free.” 


We also have a letter here from the Columbus Metropolitan Fair 
Employment Practice Committee of Columbus, Ohio, which I will 
have included in the record at this point. 
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(The letter referred to is as follows:) 


Tue CoLtumsus Merrorouiran Farr 
EMPLoyMENT Practice ComMiIrvtes, 
Columbus, Ohio, June 8, 1944. 
Hon. Many T. Norton, 
Chairman, Labor Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Drar ConcressMan Norton: The Columbus Metropolitan Fair Employ- 
ment Practice Committee bas learned with genuine satisfaction that the Labor 
Committee af the House of Representatives has scheduled public hearings on 
the Scanlon-Dawson-LaFeollette permanent Fair Employment Practice Committee 
bill. While we cannot be represented personally at this hearing, we wish to 
express our emphatic endorsement of this bill. 

The Columbus Metropolitan Fair Employment Practice Committee is a civic 
body composed of official representatives of 38 labor, civic, welfare, and religious 
organizations representing an aggregate membership of some 50,000 citizens. 
It is our considered judgment that passage of this bill is imperative at this time. 
The experience of the President’s Committee on Fair Employment Practice 
has demonstrated conclusively the continuing activity of the Government on 
behalf of minority group workers. We would be pleased to have this endorse- 
ment entered in the record of the Labor Committee hearings. 


Yours very truly, 5 eH J 
. 8, Himes, Jr., 
Executive Secretary. 


We have here a telegram from the Valiejo Committee for Inter- 
racial Affairs of Vallejo, Calif., which we will have included in the 


record at this point. ; 

(The telegram referred to is as follows:) 

VALLEJO, Canir., June 9, 1944. 
Representative Mary Norron, 
Chairman, House Labor Committee, Washington, D. C. 

Urge you militantily strive for passage of Seanlon-La Follette-Dawson bill for 
permanent Fair Employment Practice Committee. Present policy against dis- 
crimination must be permanent and extended to cover all employment. Any 
discrimination in employment because of race, religion, nationality is violation 
of constitutional guaranties and represents threat to democracy. 

THE VauiEso COMMITTES FoR INTERRACIAL AFFAIRS,~ 
Jack Wrrcuick, Chairman. 


We also have a letter from the Executive Office of the President, 
Committee for Congested Production Areas, and I would like to 
have that letter included at this point; also the statement, 

(The letter and statement referred to are as follows:) 


Executive OFFick OF THE PRESIDENT, 
Commitres ror Conagstep Propucrion AREAS, 
. Washington, D. C., May 24, 1944. 
Hon. Mary T. Norton, 
Chairman, Committee on Labor, 
House of Repvesentatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mrs. Norton: {have received your letter of May 19, 1944, enclosing 
copies of H, R, 3986, 4004, and 4005 to establish a Fair Employment Practice 
Sele ae to make permanent the present Committee on Fair Employment 
Practice. 

After a review of the proposed act in the light of our activities during the past 
year, I do not feel that [ could make a contribution to the hearings, As you will 
note in the enclosed letter to the Chairman of the Committee for Congested 
Production Areas of May 10, 1944, our activities have been directed toward 
providing needed community facilities and services in certain congested produc- . 
tion areas. Our objective is to improve living conditions for war workers so as 
to lower absenteeism and turnover in the war industries in these areas. 

Since, as you can seo, the activities of my staff are only indirectly related to the 
problems for which the proposed Fair Employment Practice Commission is to be. 
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established, I believe that 4 statement from me would take up valuable time and 
contribute relatively little to a thorough examination of the proposed act, 
Sincerely yours, 
Corrinaron Giut, Director. 


Executivs Orrick oF THE PRESIDEN’, 
ComMMIrrEE KOR CONGESTED Propuction AR»EAS, 
May 10, 1944, 
Hon. Haroiy 1D. Smrrn, 
Chairman, Committce for Congested Production Areas, 
State Department Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Cuairnman: The Committee for Congested Production Areas was 
established | year ago to assist and supplement the work of Federal agencies, and 
local and State governments, in providing community facilities and services in 
war-congested production areas. It is generally agrecd that these inadequate 
facilities caused excessive absenteeism and turn-over and hindered recruiting the 
additional workers necessary to produce airplanes, ships, and munitions needed 
by our armed forces and our allies. 

As the staff of the Committee started its work, the types of facilities needed 
became clear, Housing was fundamental and with the need for housing came the 
auxiliary facilities such as water supply, sewage disposal, sewerage systems, streeis, 
roads, and garbage and refuse collection and disposal. Transportation was 
needed both to and from work and from home to shopping and recreation facilities. 
Schools were needed for the workers’ children; child care was necessary to enable 
mothers to work; hospitals and physicians were needed to meet the demands of 9 
rapidly expanded population; and recreation vas essential to make these areas 
livable. In many srcas, the demands of the war caused extreme shortages in 
fucl supplies and some foods. Additional restaurants, Jaundries, groceries, and 
other stores were badly needed. Local governments and service trades were 
losing their manpower both to the armed services and to higher paying war indus- 
tries, and replacements were extemely difficult to maintain. ‘These were the con- 
ditions that the Committee’s staff found. 

During the year, the staff has worked in 18 areas, all classified as “acute labor 
shortage areas.’’ The last areas to be designated as congested by the Committee 
were Key West, Vla.; Muskegon, Mich.; and Knoxville, ‘Yenn., all on April 12, 
1944. Staff work has been completed in 4 areas because living conditions had 
been brought up to minimum war standards. These areas are Portland-South 
Portland, Maine; Newport, R. 1.; St. Mary’s County, Md.; and Brunswick, Ca. 
In Pascagoula, Miss., the office of the Committee in the area, has been closed and 
the projects initiated are being followed up bv the Mobile area office. In addi- 
tion to the arcas designed on April 12, the staff is now working in Puget Sound, 
Portland-Vancouver, San Francisco, Los Angeles, San Diego, Beaumont-Orange, 
Detroit-Willow Run, Mobile, Charleston, and Hampton Roads, Va. It is inter- 
esting to note thet although these areas have only about 10 percent of the popula- 
tion, they have about 30 percent of all airplane contracts, and about 41 percent of 
ail shipbuilding contracts. 

Some high lights of recent work by the staff of the Committee will be of interest. 
At the request of the Committce’s staff, funds were made available in January 1944 
to the Bureau of the Census to take sample censuses of population in nine congebted 
areas, This information was needed by Federal, State, and local agencies as a 
guide to distribution of civilian commodities as well as for local planning to meet 
war needs, Population shifts of the defense and war periods made an up-to-date 
census of population necessary. Preliminary figures have been announced by the 
Census Bureau for three areas. The remainder will be available before June 30, 
1944, The table below shows these data, together with the 1940 census. 


nn eres en mln eth Ameena ee 


Population | Population} Percent | Population ain am 

census, census, | increase | increase nietion 

April 1940 | March 1944] sino 1940 | since 1940 | PrRUna oe 

MobdilO se on cwcb oe Shed dewotedose ct ntebies 141, 974 233, 000 6A 91,000 5,000 
Ban Diego... 289, 348 410, 000 42 re 000 ead 


Chorleston.........--2sccececeeeceecceeee 121, 106 167, GOO 38 6,000 x 
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The Census Bureau will soon prepare and publish tabulations of popwation by 
age, sex, race, employment, and family status for these arcas, 

The Navy Department requested the staff’s assistance in providing commercial 
air service between Key West, the location of a naval base, and Miami, Other 
forms of transportation did not, meet the needs of the Navy and the inerensed 
population of Key West. The staff of the Committee requested the Civil Aero- 
nauties Board to authorize Nations! Airlines to siart operation. Three round 
trips each dav are now being provided. This is the first new civilian route 
inaugurated since Pearl Harbor. 

Congestion on the west coast has been intensified as a result of nonwar workers 
coming to stay in the region for both long and short visits. These visitors were 
using housing, cating, transportation, reereation, and laundry facilities, which 
were inadequate for essential war workers producing vitally needed ships and 
plancs. The Director issued a public request through the newspapers asking 
persons to stay away from the west coast uniess they had war-connected business 
there. Full-page advertisements which appeared in Life and the Saturday Even- 
ing Post sponsored by local groups repeated the same message, 

‘The 400--vercent increase in population in Orange, Tex., as a result of the 
shipbuilding program led to the construction of large publie housing projeets. 
The Federal Public Housing Authority providec. stores to serve the needs of war 
workers. An operator was obtained for these storcs, but food supplies were not 
tocaily available. Shipyard officials reported that the workers were taking time 
off to go to adjacent cities to shop because of the lack of food in Orange. Janmes 
diately after his appointment in January, the area representative brought together 
the food-store operator and representatives of the appropriate Federal agencies, 
The problem was identified as being one requiring transport of additional perish- 
able food to Orange. After discussion of the problem with Office of Defense 
Transportation, approval was given, and the food stores are now operating. 

Fuel shortages were & problem in many congested arcas during, the past winter. 
In Mobile there were difficulties in chtaining all types of fuels, including butane 
gas, fuel oil, kerosene, and coal. Workers at the shipyards were requesting re- 
Jeases because of lack of fuel. The area, representative determined the extent of 
necd for dutane gas, and the Petroleum Administration for War obtained a supply 
for Mobile at the request of the Washington staff. Transportation was holding 
up the distribution of kerosene. The area representative first obtained use of an 
Army truck to briug kerosene into the arca and later the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation approved the use of a truck of a private dealer for this purpose. The 
area representative worked out with the United States Employment. Service a 
special campaign to obtain drivers for fucl-oil trucks and the manager of a housing 
project. agreed to buy oil in bulk and then resell it to the tenants to save distribu- 


’ tion time. The area representative obtained clearance from the State highway 


department so that there would be no delay in carrying fuel oil across the State 
lines from New Orleans to Mobile. . 

In the Charleston, 8. C., area, the use of septie tanks for new private housing 
projects had resulted in insanitary conditions which prevented the use of many 
of these dwelling units. A Navy inspection report of these septic tanks showed 
that “127 of 600 were overflawing, 44 grease traps were overflowing, and 99 houses 
had water in the yard.” Sanitary conditions became so bad that the county 
health officer considered condemning the housing. The need for enactment of 
special legislation by the South Carolina Legislature prevented Federal Works 
Agency action. This act to create a special sanitary sewer district was passed in 
February and district commissioners were appointed. The area and Washington 
staffs of the committee helped Federal Works Agency, Federal Housing Admin- 
istration, and the Navy in expediting the neecessary arrangements for approval. 
The commissioners applied to Federal Works Agency in March for the necessary 
funds. The project has been approved by Fedcral Works Agency and priorities 
granted by War Production Board, 

Fire fighting equipment was needed for the war housing prejects in the Detroit- 
Willow Run area, especially for those projects outside the citv of Detroit. Both 
Federal Public Housing Authority and the Detroit Housing Commission indicated 
an immediate need for this equipment. The area, representative of this committce 
assisted in obtaining release of Office of Civilian Defense equipment for this pur- 
pose. On April 17, 1944, through a request to the Detroit fire commissiorer, all 
of the Office of Civilian Defense equipment requested by Federal Public Housing 
Authority was obtained. In addition, the State fire marshal agreed to provide 
one pumper foz the city of Inkster, the location of a number of war housing units, 


“ 
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The Maritime Commission secured lumber and other materials to build a large 
dormitory in the Portland-Vancouver area. However, before the project. was 
completea, the dormitory’s size was reduced by 2,500 units. As a result, about, 
500,000 feet of lumber, which at present is the scarcest of all materia.s commony 
used for the war effort, became available for other uses. The srea representative 
arranged for the release of this lumber, chiefly to Federal Public Housing Authority. 

Tn 1443 in the Brunswick, Ga., area the laboratory records of the board of 
heaith revealed that. 26 cases of typhus fever were positively identified. It is the 
opinion of the Glynn County Medical Society that this number could be multi- 
plied a number of times to arrive at the actual number of cases. Typhus is a 
disease which is spread by fleas from infected rats. The most effective method 
of combating the disease is to control the rodent population. Since this was a 
problem in Brunswick, the staff representative of the committee called a meeting 
attended by the mayor, the city manager, the county hea:th officer, two repre- 
xcntatives of the Typhus Control! Unit of the United States Public Health Service, 
and representative citizens of the county to work out a program for rodent con~ 
irol, As a result of the meeting, the city of Brunswick has agreed to pass an 
ordinance making rat-proofing of buildings mandatory and to raise sufficient funds 
to start the program. The United States Public Health Service plans to send 2 
rodent-control experts to Brunswick to help the city start the program. 

These examples are iustrative of the hundreds of problems that are currently 
being worked on by area representatives of the committee. 

The adequacy and trend of community facilities in certain designated congested 
areas, us rated by the area representatives, is shown on the attached table. These 
ratings are based on the scores of individual projects which are in various stages 
of completion in each ares, 

Attached also is a chart showing the present staff organization of the com- 
mittee, and a list showing the names, addresses, and telephone numbers of the 
area, representatives, 

ik * * st CY x * 

The staff has had the full cooperation of Federal agencies and local and State 
governments in working out the problems of congested production areas, I feel 
that highly satisfactory results havo been obtained during this year and that it 
will be possible to continue to provide speedy action on the problems of congestion 
in these areas. 

Sincerely yours, 
Corrinaton Git, Director. 
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Executive Office of the Pravident May 1, 1946 
COMMITTEE FOR CONGESTED PRODUCTION AREAS 
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Page 2 Executive Office of the President May 1, 1944 
COMMITTEE FOR CONGESTED PRODUCTION AREAS 


RATING OF ADEQUACY OF COMMUNITE FACILITIES AND SERVICES 
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Executive Orrick OF THE PRESIDENT 
CoMMITYEE FoR Concrestep Propuction AREAS, WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 


Names, addresses, and telephone numbers of area representatives 


- Beaumont-Orange, Tex.: John D. Howard, 705 San Jacinto Building, Beau- 
mont, Tex.; phone, 827 and 828. 

Charleston, S, C,: J. Clark Johnstone, 1024 Candler Building, P. O. Box 1322, 
Atlanta 1, Ga.; phone, Walnut 4121, extension 282. 

Detroit-Willow Run, Mich.: Fra.k M. MeLaury, 1048 Penobscot Building, 
Detroit 26; Mich.; phone, randolph 4892. 

Hampton Roads, Va.: Russell 8. Hummel, 302 Royster Building, Norfolk 10, 
Va.; phone, 5-4910. 

ey West, Fla.: Paul A. Martin, 210 Post Office Building, Key West, Fla.; 

phone, 493. - 

Knoxville, Tenn.: G. P. Reynolds, 901 Burwell Building, Knoxville 3, Tenn.; 
phone, 41342. 

Los Angeles, Calif.: Herbert C, Legg, 326 Western Pacific Building, 103% 
South Broadway, Los Angeles 15, Calif.; phone, Prospect 4711, extension 320. 

Mobile, Ala.: Cecil F. Bates, 409 First National Bank Building, Mobile 13, 
Ala.; phone, 2--5684 and 2—5685. 

Muskegon, Mich.: Leroy Peterson, 404 Muskegon Building, Muskegon, Mich.; 
phone, 27661. 

Portland, Oreg.-Vancouver, Wash.: F. Tom Humphrey, 220 Federal Court 
House, Portland, 5 Oreg.; phone, Atwater 6171, extension 530 and 531, 

Puget Sound, Wash.: J. Frank Ward, 439 White-Henry-Stuart Building, 
Seattle 1, Wash.; phone, Seneca 2536 or Elliott 0200, extension 484. 

San Diego, Calif.: Charles A. Taylor, 1250 San Diego Trust and Savings 
Building, San Diego 1, Calif.; phone, Maine 3076. 

San Francisco Bay, Calif.: Randall M. Dorton, 643 Merchandise Mart, 1355 
Market Street, San Francisco 3, Calif.; phone, Hemlock 8535 and 8536. 


_ We also have a report from the War Manpower Commission which 
I would like included in the record at this point. 
(The report referred to is as follows:) 


War Manrowrer Commission, 

- Washington, D. C., June 6, 1944. 

Hon. Mary T. Norton, * 

Chairman, Committee on Labor. 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mrs. Norton: A brief statement supe ae my letter of June 1, in 
which I advised you of my endorsement of H. R. 3986, H. R. 4004, and H. R. 
4005, is transmitted herewith for the consideration of your committee. 


Sincerely yours, 
Pau. V. McNutt, Chairman. 


STATEMENT on Discriminatory Emp.toymMent Pracrices SupmirreEp TO THE 
House Committee on Lapor BY THE War ManrowErR CosMMIssion JUNE 


a 


The War Manpower Commission recommends passage of legislation which 
will prevent discrimination because of race, creed, color, or national origin. Spe- 
cifically, the Commission endorses H. R, 3986, H. R. 4004, and “I. R. 4005, 
which would prohibit certain unfair employment practices arc establish a Fair 
Employment Practices Commission to supersede the present Fair Employment 
Practices Committee. ‘ j 

The War Manpower Commission endorses the intent of these measures because 
it is vitally interested in discouraging and removing discriminatory employment 
practices which interfere with the full and free use of all the Nation’s manpower. 


DISCRIMINATION AND THE MANPOWER PROBLEM 


Inability to place occupationally qualified workers because of barriers imposed 
by race feeling and discriminatory hiring specifications has on occasion intensified 


or even created labor shortage situations which might otherwise have been _ 


4 
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obviated. It has been the source of many difficulties involving unwarranted in- 
migration, congested housing conditions, and related problems. 

‘he knowledge of continued industrial discrimination against nonwhites has 
led to the exelusion of nonwhite workers from training opportunities, despite 
congressional mandste prohibiting discrimination in publiely financed training 
programs. These exciusions have followed the assumption that, despite the great 
national need for skilled workers, it would be uscless to train nonwhite workers for 
jobs they would never be permitted to take. This assumption has become con- 
siderably less true as war mobilization has progressed and as gains ha-,e been made 
in placing skilled workers from minority groups. 


WAR MANPOWER COMMISSION POLICY ON DISCRIMINATION 


The War Manpower Commission is cooperating in the effort to use existing 
machinery for discouraging discriminatory employment practices under Execu- 
tive Order 8802 and Executive Order 9346. 

On August 2, 1943, the War Manpower Commission and the President’s Com~ 
mittee on Fair Employment Practice signed a joint working agreement. This 
agreement has served to prevent duplication of activities in the ficld of manpower 
utilization and training. It has also assisted in the expeditious handling of com~ 
plaints of discrimination involving large numbers of workers from minority 
groups. The agreement specifies that the Fair Employment Practices Committee 
shall formulate policies to achieve the purposes of Executive Order 9346 and that 
the Committee shall also recoramend to the Chairman of the War Manpower 
Commission appropriave measures for the full utilization and training of man- 
power in and for war production without ciscrimination because: of race, ereed, 
color, or national origin. ' 

In order to implement this agreement, the War Manpower Commission has 
issued specific instructions to its field offices providing that programs of training 
or labor utilization shall be carried on in a nondiscriminatory manner. Jf such 
programs are in violation of Executive Order 9346, the War Manpower Com- 
mission makes an effort to correct the discriminatory precices. If it is unsue- 
ceasful in doing so, the cases are referred to the Fair Employment Practices Com- 
mittee for further handling. 

The C+;nmission will not place into clearance any order for workers which is 
discriminatury. The Commission also attempts to persuade employers to make 
full use of all workers in local labor markets before secking manpower from out- 
side communities. 

When the United States Employment Service reccives a discriminatory order 
for workers, an effort is made to correct the practice, If it is not corrected, & 
report is submitted to the Fair Employment Practices Committee. During the 
period between January 1, 1944, and April 1, 1944, the New York, Philadelphia, 
Cleveland, and San Francisco regional offices of the War Manpower Commission 
found it necessary to file 195 such reports. One must keep in mind that such 
reports were filed only when the United States ‘Employment Service received 
orders from an employer. The discrimination practiced against individuals who 
make direct applications for jobs at the employer’s office would not be included 
in the reports, Neither would the reports reflect failure to upgrade qualified 
persons solely because of race, creed, color, or national origin. : 


pad 


TREND IN EMPLOYMENT OF NONWHITE WORKERS 


In 1941, nonwhites, whu constitute 10 pereent of the Nation’s population, 
held only 3 percent of the Nation’s war jobs. 

One month after Pearl Harbor, more than half of 282,245 job openings filed 
with the United States Employment Service were closed to nonwhites as a matter 
of industrial personnel policy. Occupationally qualified nonwhites were not 
accepted for skilled jobs and many (33,000 out of 83,000) unskjlled jobs also 
carried discriminatory specifications. ; 
- Beeause of the pressure of wartime labor needs and also because of the efforts 
of the Committee on Fair Employment, Practices and other governmental agencies, 
the proportion of nonwhite to white workers in war establishments gradually 
rose. In January 1944, the ratio stood at 7.2 percent. ‘This increase, while 
salutory, does not mean that the problem of discriminatory hiring practices which 
impede economical allocation of out manpower resources has as yet been solved, 
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REASONS FOR LEGISLATION 


Congressional affirmation of a national policy of equal employment opportunity 

without regard to race, creed, color, or national origin would aid the War Man- 

ower Commission in its efforts to obtain full utilization of all qualified workers 
n the prosecution cf une war. 

At present, local offices of the United States Employment Service sometimes 
are reluctant to refrain from filling discriminatory orders, because they know the 
urgency of the employer’s need. A national policy, cxpressed by law, would 
greatly aid United States Employment Service offices in persuading employers 
that qualified workers from a minority group should be hired. 

Such congressional action would serve also to guarantee returning nonwhite 
veterans equal protection with respect to reemployment and job placement. 
The need for such a guarantee is borne out by the growing number of military 
discharges. In February and March of this year, the United States Employment 
Service placed 108,318 veterans, of whom nearly 70 percent were veterans of the 
current war. {t is not known how many of these veterans were from minority 
groups, but certainly the Nation should not countenance discrimination whic 
would bar any veteran from taking his well-earned place in a job for which he i. 
qualified. 


APPENDIX EX. Reso.uTion OF THE MANAGEMENT-LABOR Poricy COMMITTER 
Perrarnine to Ractat ConFiicrs 


The following motion, designed to point up citizens’ responsibility to deal 
forthrightly and to eliminate’ causes for racial conflicts injurious to the Nation’s 
war effort, was passed by the Management-Labor Policy Committee at its meeting 
on Tuesday, July 6, 1948: 

“Whereas it is the declared policy of the Government to encourage full partici- 
pation in the war effort by all citizens of the United States, regardless of race, 
creed, color, or national origin; and 

Non racial disturbances have occurred recently in a number of industrial 
cities; anc 

“Whereas the occurrence of such disturbances is injurious to the Nation’s war 
effort, disruptive of good feeling in national relationships and reflects upon the 
principles of democratic government and the freedoms for which our Nation 
stands: 'Therctore be it 

“Resolved, That the National Management-Labor Policy Committee of the War 
Manpower Commission hereby vigorously condemns any form of racial disturb- 
bances or conflict and hereby recommends: 

£4. That management, labor, and agricuiture work to the end that misunder- 
standings or discrimination be reconciled in their incipient stages to the end 
that racial disturbances may be eliminated; 

“2, That regional and area management-labor War Manpower committees 
accept responsibility to assure that management, labor and agriculture in the 
respective regions and areas take appropriate action to the same end; 

“3. That these committees in their respective communities cooperate with 
Ir lal authorities so all may have equal opportunity regardiess of race, creed, color, 
or national origin; 

“4, That the War Manpower Commission through its regional and area offices 
in cach community pursue such policies consistent with its authority to prevent 
future racial disturbances.” 


Aprrenpix F.—Orerating AGREEMENT Between F, 5. P. C. anp W. M. C. on 
NONDISCRIMINATION PROGRAM 


Enforcement of pclicies promulgated by Executive Order No. 9346 of May 27, 
1943, hereinafter called the Nondiscrimination Order, calls for the closest possible 
cooperation between F. E. P. C., which is responsible for the formulation and 
execution of policies under the nondiscrimination order, and W. M. C., which is 
eeponee for full utilization of the Nation’s manpower in the prosecution of 

e war. 

As the administrative machinery of W. M. C. embraces the fields of training, 
placement, and utilization of manpower, where discriminatory employment prac-. 
tices are directly reachable in the course of the agency’s daily operations, it is 
imperative that full utilization of the staff and facilities of W. M. C. be made in 
the administration of Executive Order No. 9346. 


? 
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It is the purpose of this agreement between F. E, P. C, and W. M. C. to define 
the respective responsibilities of the two agencies and to establish operating pro- 
ecdures which will assure the most harmonious and. expeditious enforcement of 
nondiserimination policies. 


A. RESPONSIBILITIES OF F, FE. P. C. 


1. The Nondiscrimination Order provides that: 

(a) F. EB. BP. C. “shall formulate policies to achieve the purposes of this Order 
and shall make recoinmendations to the various Federal departments and agencies, 
and to the President, which it deems necessary and proper to make effective the 
provisions of this Order.” 

(b) “The Committee shall also recommend to the Chairman of the War Man- 
power Commission appropriate measures for bringing about the full utilization 
and training of manpower in and for war production without discrimination 
because of race, creed, color, or national origin.” 

(c) “All departments and agencies of the Government of the United States 
concerned with vocational and training programs for war production shall take 
all measures appropriate to assure that such programs are administered without 
discrimination because of race, creed, color, or national origin.” 

(d) “The Committee shall receive and investigate complaints of discrimination 
forbidden by this Order. It may conduct hearings, make findings of fact, and 
take appropriate steps to obtain climination of such discrimination.” 

(e) io Kk. P. C. “may utilize the services and facilities of other Federal depart- 
ments and agencies and such voluntary and uncompensated services as may from 
time to time be needed. The Committee may accept the services of the State 
and local authorities and officials, and may perform the functions and duties and 
exercise the powers conferred upon it by this Order through such officials and 
agencies and in such manner as it may determine.” 

2. Pursuant to these requirements of the Executive Order, it is the duty of 
¥, Ik. P. C. to recommend to the Chairman of W. M. C. specific measures to 
enforce nondiscrimination. Such measures shall be carried out after agreement, 
with F. Kf. PB. C. on matters pertaining solely to such enforcement of the Non~ 
discrimination Order. 

3. It is the duty of the staff of F. KE. P. C. to cooperate with and assist the staff 
of W. M. C. in the handling and investigation of cases involving discrimination. 

4, It is the duty of F. E. P. C. to cooperate with and assist the staff of W. M.C. 
in the preparation and development of educational programs ana matcrials relat- 
ing ny. ee euen in the training, placement, and utilization prograrns 
& e o Ma 


B. “ESPONSIBILITIES OF W. M. C. 


1. W. M. C. has the over-all responsibility for the utilization of manpower. 

2. The functions of W. M.C. are in three general fields: training, placement, and 
utilization. 

3. Executive Order No. 9139, establishing W. M. C., provides that the Chair- 
man of W. M. C. shall “formulate plans and programs and establish basic ni.tional 

olicies tu assure the most effective mobilization and maximum utilization of the 
ation’s manpower in the prosecution of the war; and issue such policy and 
operating directives as may be necessary thereto.” 

4. After agreement with F. i. P. C., the Chairman of W. M, C, shall establish 
administrative machinery and issue administrative directives to the regional, 
State, area, and local offices with regard to their respective duties in securing full 
utilization ard training of manpower without discrimination. 

5. It shall be the duty of W. M. C. personnel at all operating levels to cooper- 
ate fully with the personnel of F. E. P. C. in the enforcement of the Nondis- 
crimination Order, in the carrying out of F. E. P. C. policies, and in the promul- 
gation of such measures and programs on nondiscriminstion as the Chairman of 
W. M. C. may authorize, with the agreement of F. EF. P. C. on matters pertainin 
solely to enforcement of the Nondiscrimination Order in such measures and 
programs. ‘ 

6. In the central office of W. M. C. and in each of its regional offices an official 
shall be designated to be responsible for the coordination of uae ater and 
responsibilities under the Nondiscrimination Order within W. M. C. and for 
cooperation with the related regional or central office of F. E. P. C. 
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C. ADJUSTMENT OF INTERAGHNCY RELATIONS 


1. It is expected by the Chairman of F. IE. P. C. and W. M. C. that the spirit 
of teamwork on the part of the personnel of the two agencies wil! make it possible 
to attain maximum efficiency and economy in the administration of the Non- 
discrimination Order, to avoid all duplication of effort, and to prevent all ever- 
lapping of jurisdiction. 

2. If any interagency difference arises in any regional office of cither agency and 
such difference cannot be promptly settled by joint action of the respective re- 
gional directors, it shall be referred immediately to the designated officer in the 
central office of W. M. C. by the W. M. C. Regional Director, and the designated 
officer in the central office of F. 1. P. C, by the F. FE. P. ©. Regional Director for 
adjustment between the two agencics. 

3. If any interagency difference involving questions of procedures cannot be 
80 adjusted. it shall be referred to the Chairman of W. M. C. and F. E. P. C. for 
final disposition. 

4. If any unadjusted interagency difference involves the questions of policy 
on which no agreement can be reached by the Chairman of W. M.C. and F. FE. 
P. C., it shall be jointly submitted by them to the President of the United States 
for final disposition. 

5. If any such unadjusted difference involves questions of interpretation of 
the Executive Orders under which the two agencies are operating, it shall be 
jointly referred by the Chairmen of W. MLC. and FL BE. PLC. to the Attorney 
General for a ruling by which the two agencies eball be bound, 


D. Pier Be 


In order to achieve maximum adnaisietcatave eeaneomv in che use of personnel 
of the two agencies and to wise the teonediweruaadion poticies and programs of 
FL EP. C. the widest possible senge of aqadimoen tail aoe of aveilable personnel 
of W. M. C. shall be made for thi baadin.e of ovamngintute and evidence of dis- 
crimination received originally tw Wood et “es mercial eoare of ite operations 
in the fields of training, placement edad Aa emai wl TMP m eT, 

At the same time, it is emrential te tie etheren oe aduanimtration of the Non- 
discrimination Order that the stati of Wo Woe toe faddy andorined of the complaints 
and evidence of discrimination in the iwadity gra or region eoncerned, which 
have been received and handiet direerhy hy FR PL. 

For the purpose of. cooperative adininiat ratiun and eleariv defined jurisdiction, 
two general procedures are hereby precembed: (1) Complaints of violatiog of 
Nondiscrimination Order received or evidence obtained by W. M. C. in the 
course of that ageney’s activity in the fields of training, placement, and utilization 
of manpower; and (2) complaints of violation of Nondiseriraination Order re- 
ceived or evidence obtained directly by F. BE. PLC. : 

1. Complaints and evidence originating in and initially investigated by W. M. C. 

(a) Kach Regional Office of W. M. C. shall have ten days after receipt of com- 
plaint or knowledge of evidence of violation of Nondiscrimination Order to adjust 
the same in accordance with agreed and prescribed procedure, provided, however 
that additional time may be allowed after consultation between the Regional 
Offices of F. i. P. C. and W. M. C. Where there is no adjustment within the 
time specified or allowed, or where, in the opinion of the Regional Office of F. E. 
P. C., the adjustment is not satisfactory, the Regional Office of F. E. P. C. shall 
take appropriate steps to make the proper adjustment. The files and records of 

. M. C. on cases under investigation shall be available to F. KE. P. C. and 
W. M..C, shall within the prescribed and agreed policies and procedures cooperate 
with F. EF. P. C, in making a proper adjustment. 

(b) With agreement of and in cooperation with F. EB. P. C., W. M. C. shall 
establish procedures relating to the effectuaticn of the Nondiscrimination Order 
in its ava placement, and recruiting programs to facilitate action to be taken 
by W. M. C. with respect to matters falling within this category. Until such 
procedures are agrecd upon and put in operation, existing procedures shall be 
continued. : 

(ce) Training.—Procedures shall be established to assure that equal training 
facilities and opportunities are available to all trainees and prospective trainees 
without regard to race, creed, color, or national origin. Special procedure shall 
be established where, because of State or local laws, special training facilities are_ 
required for trainees solely because of race. 

(d) Placement and utilization.— Procedures shall be established to assure that 
all workers hove equal opportunity for referral to and employment in all classi- 
fications of employment regardless of race, creed, color, or national origin, Special 
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procedures shall be established where special U. 8. I. 8, office facilities are pro- 
vided for persons sulely because of their race. USES 510 reports and the proced- 
ures with respect to thcir preparation and referral shall be revised so as to cover 
all cases contemplated by the use of such reports. 


2, Complaints and evidence originating in F. I. P. C. 

(a) Upon receipt of cach complaint or evidence of violation of the Nondis- 
crimination Order, F. ik. P. C. shall investigate the same in accordance with the 
following procedure: 

First, examine the files and records of F. KE. P. C. and obtain from other sources, 
including W. M. C., all pertinent information relative to the training or employ- 
ment practices of the party charged or against whom the evidence exists. 

Second, interview the complainant to determine whether there is a prima facie 
case of violation of the provisions of Executive Order 9346, 

Third, make contact with the party charged or the party against whom evidence 
exists, except where, upon clearance with the Regional Office of W. M. C., it 
appears that W. M. C. is at that time conducting or negotiating a training, place- 
ment, or utilization program. If such a program is being conducted or nego- 
tiated, the F. E. P. C. Regional Office shall prepare a report, summarizing its 
investigation together with a request. for preci action, which shall be trans- 
mitted to the Regional Office of W. M,C. The Regional Office of W. M. C, shall 
report thercon and transmit such report to the Regional Office of F. E. PB. C. 
within ten days from the time of the receipt of the F. E. P. C, report, unless by 
agreement such period is either increased or decreased. Personnel of F. EF. P. C 
and W. M. C. shall cooperate in fulfilling their obligations under this agreement, 
Where, however, in the opinion of the Regional Director of F, Bh. P. C. after con- 
sultation with the Regional Director of W. M,. C. the urgency of the case requires 
it, or where the report of W. M. C. described above is not received by the Regional 
Office of F. Ek. P. C. within a ten-day period, or other period mutually agreed 
upon, or, where after the submission of the report, in the opinion of the Regional 
Office of F, FE, P. C., sueh action is deemed warranted, F. FE, P. C,, may make 
direct contact with the party charged, or the party against whom evidence exists, 
without following the above-deseribed procedure. 

Fourth, whenever the Regional Office of F. i. P, C. determines that specific 
action ou a complaint or evidence shall be taken by W. M. C., the Regional Office 
of F, FE. P. C. shall transmit a report, summarizing its investigation and requesting 
such action, to the Regional Office of W. M. C. The Regional Office of W. M.C. 
shall report thercon and transiit such report to the Regional Office of F. BE. P. C, 
within ton days of the receipt of the F. EK. P. C. report, unless by agreement with 
the ae penal Office of F. J. BP. C. such period of time is either increased or de- 
creased. 

W. M. C. shall, in cooperation with F, E, P. C., establish procedures for coin- 
olving with the requests for action referred to in steps Three and Four above. 
Jntil such procedures are agreed upon and put into operation, existing procedures 
shall be continued. 


” 


BK. INTERCUANGE OF INFORMATION AND REPORTS ON OPERATIONS 


In order to carry out effective enforcement of the Nondiscrimination Order, it is 
essential that F. i. P. C. and W. M. C. maintain an interchange of operating 
reports and information relevant to the effectuation of nondiscrimination programs 
and policies. Such mutual interchange on a definitely prescribed time schedule 
shall be maintained in cach region as well as between the central offices of the two 
azencies, Such.exchange shall be carried out in accordance with the following 
procedures: 


1. pac a on complaints and evidence originating in and initially' investigated by 


(a) Hach Regional Director of W. M. C. shall prepare weekly summary reports. 
of each such complaint or evidence of violation of the Nondiscrimination Order 
and furnish the Regional Office of F. i. P. C. each week with two copies of such 
reports, except that in cases of an emergency character an inmediate, full report 
shall be made to the Regional Office of F. KE. P. C. Each such report shall include 
the name, sex, and address of the complainant, the name, address, and type of and 
alleged reason for discrimination, the date of the alleged discrimination, the name 
of the W. M. C. agent tc whom the complaunt has been assigned, and the date of 
referral to F, EP. C. Forms and procedures for this purpose shall be prescribed 
by W. M. C, by agreement with F. E. P. C. i 
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2. sg a i and evidence originating in and initially investigated by 
WB PLC. 
Each Regional Director of F. EK. P. C. shall make a record of each such com- 
slaint or evidence and action taken thereon and shall make a weekly report to the 
ashington office of F. ie. P.C. | A copy of cach such report shall be furnished to 
the Regional Office of W. M. C, 


8. Unified forms. 

_ Complaint, docket and report forms mutually satisfactory to F, Ff. P. C. and 
“W. M. C, shall be prepared and shall be used at all stages of enforcement of the 
Nondiscrimination Oruer. 


KF. EFFECTIVE DATE 


This agreement shall become effective on the date it is signed by the Chairman 
of F, &. P. C. and the Chairman of W. M. C., and the operating procedi res pre- 
scribed thereby shall be put in operation as soon thereafter 2s feasible, 

; : ¥rancis J. Haas, 
Chairman, Fair Employment Practice Committee. 
; Paun V. McNurt, 
Chairman, War Manpower Commission. 
WASHINGTON, August 2, 1948. 


MANUAL OF OPERATIONS 
War MANpowrR COMMISSION 


Date: September 3, 1943. Title: VI 
; Section: 30 
Designation: Operating Instruction—TField No. 21. 
Subject: Responsibility of the War Manpower Commission in ihe Utilization of 
Minority Groups. 


I, PURPOSE 


\The transfer of the President’s Committee on Fair Employment Practice fromm 
the War Manpower Commission to the Executive Office of the President has 
occasioned an Operating Agreement between the two agencies. The responsi- 
bilities of the War Manpower Commission under this agreement, a copy of which 
is attached, require a statement of the definition of discrimination, the actton to 
be taken by the War Manpower Commission to secure full utilization of minority 


- groups, and the procedures for handling cases of discrimination. 


. 
* 


WH. DEFINITION OF DISCRIMINATION 


The following definitions shall be used in implementing the procedures estab- 
lished in this instruction: 

A. Discrimination by an employer or anyone acting as his agent or on his 
behalf, including a labor organization, is defined as— 

1. The submission of hiring specifications which exclude from employment, 
limit employment of, or restrict employment to levels below their best skills or 
abilities of, SocUpenonany: qualified aliens or workers of a certain race, color, 
creed, or national origin. 

%. The refusal to classify properly or to refer or hire, the limitation of up- 
gradjng opportunities, or the exclusion from in-plant training programs of, avail- 
able occupationally qualified aliens or workers of a certain race, color, creed, or 
national origin; except that the refusal to hire available occupationally qualified 
workers because of lack of citizenship, in instances where an employer is engaged 
in production under “‘classified” or aeronautical government contracts, and where 
the Government contracting agency has refused approval for the employment of 
such workers, shall not be considered discrimination if an effort to secure written 
gonsent for such employment has been denied by the head of the Government 
Meparuiient concerned. 

. Discrimination by a war production training agency is defined as the failure 
to admit to training courses available qualified pene because of race, creed, 
color, national origin, or lack of vaeoairian Where separate training facilities 
for white persons and as are requireti by State law, the failure to provide 
training courses for qualified Negro applicants in any occupation which is open 
to white trainees and for which there are Negro applicants shall be discriminatory. 
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In the event that there are facilities for training Negroes in such occupations but 
the number of training stations available to Negroes is inadequate to absorb a 
proportion of qualified Negro applicants equal to that of qualified white appli- 
cants, the situation shall be considered discriminatory, 


WW. ACTION TO BE TAKEN BY THE WAR MANPOWER COMMISSION TO SECURE FULL 
UTILIZATION OF MINORITY GROUPS - 


A. Regional, State, area, and local offices shall take specifie action to insure 
that Negroes and other minority groups are reached in all recruitment programs. 
Beeause of past employment practices in the community, these groups may not 
respond readily to recruitment campaigns unless they are assured that their par- 
ticipation is not only desired but imperative to the war effort. 

B. Current. data shall be maintained reflecting the degree of placement and 
utilization and the extent of training among nonwhite workers. These data 
shall be obtained from local office operating reports, labor market information, 
and reports of training agencies. 

C. In certifying housing needs, consideration shall be given to the existence of 
& supply of occupationally qualified but unemployed or under utilized aliens or 
members of a particular racc, color, creed, or national origin and to the need 
for adequate housing for Negro and other minority group war workers, particu- 
larly in those arcas where their importation has occurred or is imminent. 

D, Each employment stabilization program shall contain a specific provision 
for full utilization of all sources of labor. In the execution of this policy, it 
shall be the responsibility o. the Arca and Regional Directors to eliminate any 
real or imaginary difficulties with respect to the employment of certain minority 
groups involved in the operation of the stabilization program. Area and Regional 

irectors shall call upon their Management-Labor Committees, and, when neces- 
sary, upon the Regional Director of the Committee on Fair Employment Practice 
for assistance in handling problems of this type. 

E. Care shall be taken to apprise the parties concerned that in cases of alleged 
discrimination, the ultimate respons iliey for determining the adequacy of the 
adjustment made rests with the Committee on Fiar Employment Practice, 
although the War Manpower Oommission assumes the initial responsibility for 
obtaining the elimination of discrimination. 

F, Adequate liaison shall be established to coordinate the activities of the 
Commission and the Committee, since it is essential to effective operating rela- 
tiouships and sound public relations between the two agencies that there should 
not be uncoordinated simultaneous contacts with employers, labor unions, or 
training agencies on the part of the Commission and the Committee on the same 
case, 

G. There shall be in each region competent staff personnel to establish the 
liaison mentioned above and to assure adequate attention to problems of minority 
groups’ utilization in the region. Wherever the work load may require it, the 
state, area and local offices shall assign staff personnel to coordinate programs 
for minority groups’ utilization at the various levels of operation. 


IV. PROCEDURE FOR HANDLING CASES OF DISCRIMINATION 


A, Action to Be Taken When Discriminatory Orders or Training Requisitions Are 
Received by Local Employment Offices. 

1. The local office shall file USES 510 reports for cases in this category. In 
relation to such cases the local office shall: 

a. Receive and record all specifications stated by an employer or anyone acting 
on his behalf, or a trailing Feeney including specifications based on race, color, 
creed, national origin or citizenship. Where there are separate United States 
Employment Service office facilities provided for persons solely because of their 
race, administrative procedures will be adopted to ensure the simultaneous receipt 
of placement orders by placement officers in the office serving white applicants 
and in the office serving colored applicants, and an administrative officer respon- 
sible for the placement function shall see that items 6 through g of this section 
are carried out. 

b. When an em yer or anyone acting in his behalf or a training agency 
places an order which includes specifications as to race, color, creed, national 
origin, or citizenship of the applicant to be referred and such specifications are 
discriminatory as defined above, the United States Employment Service repre- 
sentative shall make definite effort to persuade the employer or anyone acting 
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on his behalf or the training agency or anyone acting in its behalf to eliminate 
such restrictive hiring or training practice. ; 

ec. In some instances it may be possible to have the discriminatory specifications 
eliminated at the time of order-taking, In other cases it may be necessary for 
the appropriate representative of the United States Employment Service to 
negotiate with the official of the company, or anyone acting on its behalf, or the 
training agency which established the policy, Frequently this will not be the 
individual who initially placed the order with the local office. ‘The employer, or 
anyone acting on his behalf, or the agency should be fully informed concerning 
the local labor market situation, The qualifications of local persons excluded 
by discriminatory specifications should be brought to their attention. The 

licy of the Federal Government as expressed in the President’s Executive 

rder 9346 and the aggravation of community problems such as housing, trans- 
portation, and sanitation which would result frora importation of labor might 
e cited to influence the decision, 

d, Occupationally qualified workers shall be referred to a job or training 
opening without discrimination because of race, creed, color, national origin or 
lack of citizenship and without regard to discriminatory specification. 

e. No order which limits or precludes the employment of occupationally quali- 
fied workers because of their race, creed, color, national origin or lack of citizen- 
ship shall be placed in clearance for recruitment outside the local employment 
Office area, 

. When an employer, or anyone acting on his behalf, or a training agency 
fails to eliminate discriminatory specifications, or, when no discriminatory 
specifications are included in the order, but where there is evidence that the 
emplover, or anyone acting on his behalf, or the training agency has discriminated 
on the basis of race, color, creed, national origin, or lack of citizenship in accepting 
occupationally qualified persons referred by the United States Employment 
Service, an immediate report shali be made on Form USES 510. The report 
shall be prepared and submitted within three days after the effort to obtain 
elimination of discriminatory practices has been made, and in no case leter than 
ten days after receipt of the order. : 

g. A separate report will be prepared for each case of discrimination. An 
original and six copies of this report shall be prepared and distributed as follows: 
the original to the employer; one copy to the local office files; one copy to the 
Aréa Director of the War Manpower Commission if the area has been established; 
one copy to ‘he State Director; and three copies to the Regional Director of the 
War Manpower Connnission. 

2, The Regional Director of the War Manpower Cominission shall immediately 
transmit two copies of the Form USES 510 to the Regional Office of the Committee 
on Fair Employment Practice. The Regional Director of the War Manpower 
Commission shall then take specific action to obtain elimination of discriminatory 

ractices through the operations of the area, state, and regional organizations, 
lieluding the Muiazuinont-Lahor Policy Committees, and shall submit a full 
report to the appropriate Regional Director of the Committee on Fair Employ- 
ment Practice on each case, 

In instances where satisfactory adjustments cannot be completed within ten 
days after receipt of the USES 510 report by the Regional Director of the War 
Manpower Commission, he shall indicate to the Regional Direetor of the Com- 
mittee on Fair Employment Practice the period in which he believes such adjust- 
ment can be made, at.d arrange with the Regional Office of the Committec for 
additional time to nrake such adjustment. If no request for additional time is 
made, or if the request for additional time is donied, the case shall automatically 
come under the jurisdiction uf the Committee ten days after it has been referred 
to the’ Regional Office of the War Manpower Cammission. 


B. Action To Be Taken on Complaints or Kvidences of Discrimination Arising 
in Vocational Training for War Production Workers, 

1. The Regional Office of the War Manpower Cominission may rcccive reports 
of discrimination on the part of training agencies from sources other than the 
local employmént offices. It shail immediately investigate all reports of dis- 
erimination and take steps to have the discriminatory features eliminated. 

2. Where separate training facilities for white persons and Negroes ara re- 
quired by state law, the Regional Office of the War Manpower Commission shall 
take the following action: ae 

a, Review state plans and examine local and state programs to determine, 
whether discrimination as defincd in item B of Section IT above is permitted or 
exists. ; Ae : 
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b. If a state plan does permit such discrimination, or if discrimination exists 
in the program, prepare a report on Form 42, and take steps to have the discrimi- 
natory features eliminated, 

3. A separate report for each instance of discrimination described above which 
affects an individual or group shall be prepared in the Regional Office of the War 
Manpower Commission on Form 42. Form 42 shall be prepared in five copies, 
to be distributed as follows: one copy to the files of the Regional Chief of Train- 
ing; one copy toe the State Director; and three copies to the Regional Director 
of the War Manpower Commission. 

4. After a report on Form 42 indicating that an seeney training program contains 
discriminatory features hag been filed with the Regional Director of the War 
Manpower Commission, no like courses in the community affected shall be 
approved until the Regional Director confirms that adequate training facilities 
for Negroes have been established. 

5. The Regional Director of the War Manpower Commission shall follow the 
same procedures in processing and in transmitting copics of Form 42 to the 
Regional Office of the Committee on Fair anes mene Practice as were specified 
undor item A 2 in this section for Form USES 510, 


C. Action To Be Taken on Complaints or Evidences of Discrimination Originating 
from Sources Other Than USUS Offices of the MWC Training Program. 

1. If an employee of the War Manpower Commission encounters discrimination 
or evidences of discrimination by an employer in connection with any WMC 
utilization program, the Regional Office of the War Manpower Commission 
shall initially investigate the situation and thercafter act in conformity to the 
procedures sct forth in TV A and B. 

2. If a complaint is received from the general public charging discrimination 
by an employer with whom the War Manpower Commission is not negotiating 
or conducting any training or utilization program, the complaint shall be referred 
at once to the Regional Director of Fair Employment Practice Committes, If 
such 2 program is being conducted or negotiated, the Regional Director of the 
War Manpower Commission shall proceed in accordance with Section D 2 of the 
attached Operating Agreement. 


D, Action To Be Taken When Complaints or Evidences of Discrimination Are 
Received from the Committee on Fair Employment Practice. ; 

1. Whenever required by Section D 2 of the attached Operating Agreemont 
between the Committee and the Commission, initial contact with the employer 
or labor union will be made through the Regional Office of the War Manpower 
Commission after a request for action has been made by the Regional Director 
of the Committee on Fair Employment Practice, 

2. Upon receipt of such a request for specific action, the Regional Director of 
the War Manpower Commission shall establish a record of the case and refer it 
to the proper opcrating official for action. The Regional Director shall, through 
appropriate staff officers, keep abreast of the developments in the case and shall, 
when necessary, inform the Regional Director of the Committee on Fair Employ- 
ment Practice of difficulties encountered in obtaining elimination of the dis- 
criminatory practice. Within ten days after receipt. of such a request for specific 
action, the Regional Director of the War Manpower Commission shall submit & 
report of the action taken to the Regional Director of the Committee. If the 
facts warrant, the Regional Director may request additional time to secure a 
satisfactory adjustment of the case. If no request for additional tims is made 
or if the request for additional time is denied, the case shall automatically revort 
to the Committee ten days after it has been referred to the Regional Office of the 
War Manpower Commission. 

3, When a case has reverted to the Committee, the Regional Office of the War 
Manpower Commission shall offer every possible assistance to the Committee 
in its efforts to secure an adjustment. : 


Vv. ACTION TO BE TAKEN BY EMPLOYEKES OF THE WAR MANPOWER COMMISSION 


A. Employees of the War Manpower Commission shall: 

\, Make a positive effort to obtain the elimination of discriminatory specifica- 
tions and discrimination, and report all instances of discriminatory specifications 
which they have not been able to eliminate. 

2. Refer a qualified worker to a job or training opening without discrimination 
because of his race, creed, color, national origin, or lack of citizenship and without 
regard to any discriminatory specifications. (Where separate training facilities 
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for white and Negro applicants are provided, the filling of requisitions for separate 
classes of trainees shall not be considered discriminatory.) 

3. Classify properly occupationally qualified applicants without discrimination 
because of race, color, creed, national origin or lack of citizenship. ; 

4, Adhere to and enforce all of the policies and procedures in this instruction. 
- Approved: 
‘ J. H. Bonn, 
Acting Executive Director. 

Effective date: September 3, 1943. ‘ 
- Original filed in office of Chief, Administrative Service, 


War ManrowErR ComMIssion 
Washington 25, D, C, ‘ 


WMC Field Instruction No, 3 
Bureau of Placement No. 75 
, September 18, 1943 
To: All Regional Manpower Directors. 
Subject: Revisions in Part II of USES Manual—Sections on Orders Containing 
Discriminatory Specifications. 
Attached are revised pages to be inserted in Part II of the United States Em-~ 
ployment Service Manual. The pages are indicated by the following section 
numbers: 


3240 -3244 
3244 3246 
3246 -3246.02 
3246,03-3246.18 


3430 : 

Sections which have been revised are indicated by an asterisk following the code. 

These sections have been revised to conform with the policy stated in Operating 
Instructions—Field No. 21 on the handling by local officers of orders containing 
discriminatory specifications concerning race, color, creed, national origin, or 
ougeenslD: . 
_ The instructions contained in these Manual pages should be issued to all local 
offices without change in meaning unless a State law concerning discrimination 
in employment requires changes in, or additions to, these instructions. Please 
advise Headquarters of the nature of any changes or additions made, and the 
reasons for them. 

Each Regional Director should requisition from Headquarters sufficient copies 
of these revised sections of the Manual to meet the needs of hts Region. 

_Initiated by: 

A. 1. Wickerson, 

Director, Bureau of Placement. 


J. H. Bonn, 
Deputy Executive Directoy. 
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UNUSUAL ORDER TAKING SITUATIONS 


3240 Substandard Orders: (See section 3062, Placement Policy.) Whon the 
interviewer receives an order offering wages, hours, or working conditions clearly 
below the standard in the community for that type of work, the interviewer shall 
accept the order but shall inform the employer ot the fact that it is substandard by 
tactfully indicating where the order falls below the community standards, If the 
employer refuses to change the order the interviewer shall inform him that there 
is very little chance of filling it. If further discussion with the employer fails 
2 alter the order, it shall be marked “Substandard” across the face of the order 
‘orm. 

‘The interviewer may mention this opening to an applicant who happens to be 
in the office and who might be interested in the job. However, the interviewer 
shall not seek applicants for substandard jobs or urge applicants to take sub- 
standard jobs, shall not call in any applicants, or take any other of the normal 
actions of preliminary selection. If an order is thought to be substandard, the 
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interviewer shall make a determination by reference to any records of community 
standards on wages, hours, and working conditions maintained by the office. If 
the office does not maintain such records the interviewer shall refer to previous 
orders for similar jobs, and apply his knowledge of community standards, in 
deterraining whether the order is substandard, If he is not sufficiently well- 
informed on the standards in the community to make this determination, he shall 
refer the order to the appropriate supervisor or manager for a decision. Decisions 
made by intervewers shall be reviewed by the placement supervisor or the office 
manager to insure that uniform decisions are being made. Immediately after 
accepting it, the interviewer may cancel and route to the placement supervisor or 
manager any substandard order, . The reason for cancellation must be indicated 
under “Closing Summary” on the order card. 

3241 Orders Predesignating the Applicants to be Referred: When an employer 
requests that certain workers be referred to him on any basis except occupational 
specifications (for example, when he gives tho names of certain individuals he 
wants referred, or when he specifies these workers by type, such as all former 
employees), the interviewer sball tactfully inform the employer that this order 
cannot be accepted. The employer shail be informed that the ‘“call-back”’ 
service formerly provided by the Employment Service has been eliminated because 
of the demands of the war program. The employer shall, however, be given the 
address of the former eraployee if he requests it and it is available in the local 
office records. When the order is placed as a test of an unemployment com- 
pensation claimant’s availability for work, the interviewer shall suggest that the 
puiproyet offer the work directly to the claimant, notifying the local office of the 
results, ; 

3242 Orders With Union Membership Requirements: When an employer lists 
an order in which membership in a labor organization is one requirement for hiring 
or employment, the interviewer shail determine whether an understanding exists 
between the Employment Service and the designated Jabor organization concerning 
the referral of the requested workers. If the interviewer does not know of such an 
understanding, he shall request. the appropriate supervisor or manager to obtain 
this information. If the interviewer knows that no such understanding exists, he 
(or the placement supervisor or manager) shail inform the representative of the 
labor organization of the receipt of the order. Subsequent actions shall depend 
upon arrangements effected with the labor organization, as detailed in section 
4000 of this manual. 

When an order is received from a labor organization requesting the referral of 
workers through the labor organization to an employer, the interviewer shall 
determine that an understanding exists for such referral, as detailed in section 
4000. If no such understanding exists, the interviewer shall refer the order to 
the supervisor or manager to obtain an understanding with the labor organization 
and the employer before further actions are taken on the order. When an under- 
standing does exist between the Employment Service, the labor organization, and 
the employer, the order shall be taken in accordance with this understanding and 
placement actions shall be taken accordingly. However, when the labor organiza- 
tion is placing the order, the interviewer shall inquire whether the labor organi- 
zation has specific openings corresponding to the openings on the order, and the 
order shall be accepted and acted upon only when such specific job openings exist. 

3243 Orders With Nonunion Specifications: An order which specifies that 
applicants referred shall not be union members shall not be accepted. The 
interviewer shouid explain to the employer that acceptance of such orders is 
against the policy of the United States Employment Service. ; 

3244 Orders in Which ppentags Are Vacant Because of a Labor Dispute: It is 
the policy of the United States Employment Service not to refer, except when 
directed to do so by the War Manpower Commission, any persons to any positions 
left vacant by reasor of a labor dispute at any place of employment by a person 
belonging to a grade or class of workers participating in, or directly interested in, 
such labor dispute at such place of employment. The War Manpower Commis- 
sion, however, will direct local employment offices to make referrals to such 
vacancies in specific situations if it determines that (1) in a designated establish- 
ment, facility or portion thereof, work which contributes to the effective prosecu- 
tion of the war has been interrupted by such labor dispute and (2) referrals bv 
public employment. offices to positions left vacant by reason of such dispute a 
not inconsistent with the policies and purposes of Executive Order 9017, 0: 
January 12, 1942, creatine the National War Labor Board and prescribing pro- 
-cedures for the peaceful-gdjustment and settlement of labor disputes. 


ie 
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For the purpose of this section, the term ‘labor dispute” shall include any con- 
troveray Soncemiing terms or conditions of employment or concerning the associa- 
tion or representation of persons in negotiating, fixing, maintaining, changing, or 
seeking to arrange terms or conditions of employment regardless of whether or 
not the disputants stand in the proximate relation of employer and employee. In 
carrying out the policy stated in the preceding paragraph, the Employment 
Service shall under no circumstances make any referral which will aid, directly or 
indirectly, in filling any vacancy existing or created by reason of a labor dispute, 
except following specific direction by the War Manpower Commission to do so as 
required by the war program. 

« In carrying out this policy, arrangements should be mado so that local offices will 

receive prompt notification of all labor disputes. Such information may be 
received from the State agency which receives notice of labor disputes, and from 
local and higher bodies of labor organizations. All such notices should be in 
writing and should set forth the details of the dispute. 

If information is received from any other sunree as to the existence of any labor 
dispute, tho State Director and the local office mruagers shall immediately verify 
the existence of such labor dispute by contact with the parties involved, 

If an order 13 received for positions which, according to written notice received 
by the local office, are vacant because of a labor dispute, the interviewer shail 
inform the employer th ‘no referrals can be made uniess the War Manpower Com- 
mission, after investigation, direets the local office to fill such vacancies. A 
raemorandum, signed by the local office manager, giving details of the request to 
make referrals to the positions vacant because of a labor dispu:e, shall be for- 
warded, via the State and regional offices, to the Director of Operations, War 
Manpower Commission, Washington, D. C. A notation shall be made on the 
order showing the date on which the memorandum was sent, and ()¢ order shall 
be filed in the pending section of the interviewer's desk file. 

Ifthe War Manpower Commission. directs that referrals be made th» interviewer 
shall check with the employer to ascertain the status of the openngs, If the 
opcnings still exist, the order shall be acted upon in the same manver as other 
orders, Any applicants referred to the job shall be required to sign | orm USIi8- 
503, as explained in Section 3424. 

If the War Manpower Cominission directs that referrals “hall not be made, the 
order shall be cancelled, and the date and reason for cancellation ente: ed on the 
reverse of the order form. The interviewer shall inform the employer of the 
reason for cancellation. 

Referrals may be made if the Employment Service receives notice from both of 
the parties involved that the dispute no longer exists, or if there is evidence per- 
mitting the Employment Service to make an independent determination that the 
labor dispute no longer exists, 

- 3245 Orders Which Are in Violation of Law: An order in which the employ- 
ment, the nature of the services, or any of the employer’s specifieations are con- 
trary to Federal, State, or local laws shall not be accepted. hen the interviewer 
recelves such an order, he shall explain to the employer wherein the order is 
contrary to law, and inform him that it cannot be accepted. If the employer 
modifies the order se that it aneets all legal requirements (for exampie, if he raises 
the wages to meet the requirements of a State minimum wage law), the order shall 
be accepted. If the order is not modified so that it meets all legal requirements, the 
order form shail be voided, if entries have been made on it. 

3246* Orders Which Contain Discriminatory Specifications Concerning Race, 
Creed, Coler, National, Origin, or Citizenship: For the purpose of this section, an 
“employer” shall be interpreted to include a union or anyone else who acts as the 
recruiting agent for an employer and from whom employer orders are received by 
the local employment office. 

When there are separate United States Employment Service Office facilities 
provided for persons solely because of their racc, administrative procedures shall 
be adopted to insure the simultaneous receipt of orders by placement personnel 
in the office serving white applicants and in the office serving culored applicants. » 

‘When an employer or training agency includes specifications concerning race, 
color, creed, national origin, or citizenship in an order, the interviewer shall 
record those specifications, except in States which have laws forbidding such 
discrimination in employment. If an order is in violation of a State law, it shall 
not be accepted, (See section 3245 for handling of orders which contain provi- 
sions contrary to law.) 

When the local office receives an order containing such discriminatory specifi- . 
cations, an attempt shall be made to persuade the employer or agency to eliminate 
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the discriminatory specifications. In some cases, this may be done by the inter- 
viewer at the time of order-taking. He should fully inform the employer or 
agency regarding the local labor market situation. This requires that the inter- 
viewer have a complete knowledge of the local labor market, even though the 
employment offices in the community may be separated on the basis of race, 
occupations, or geographic location. The interviewer should also discuss with 
the employer or representative of the training agency the occupational skills of 
udlified local pefsons excluded by discriminatory specifications. The policy of 
the Federal Government as expressed in the President’s Exeeutive Order should 
be called te his attention. It should be made clear to him that the discriminatory 
specifications will aggravate his own difficulties in obtaining workers. Under 
certain circumstances, the aggravation of community problems such as housing, 
transportation, and sanitation which would result from importation of labor 
might be cited to influence the employer’s decision. 
hen it is not possible or advisable for the interviewer to persuade the employer 
or agency to remove discriminatory specifications, it may be necessary for the 
appropriate representative of the Employment Service to negotiate with the 
official who establishes hiring or training policy. 

It should be made clear to an employer or agency which refuses to eliminate 
discriminatory specifications that it is the policy of the United States Employment 
Service to make referrals solely on the basis of occupational qualifications, and 
that the discriminatory specifications must be ignored in filling his order. In 
addition, it should be explained that no order which contains discriminatory 
specifications concerning race, color, creed, national ‘origin or citizenship may be 

laced in clearance for recruitment outside the local employment office area. 
These policies shall be adhered to in filling the order. 

When.an employer or training agency fails to eliminate discriminatory specifi- 
cations from an order, the local office shall prepare immediately a report on Form 
USES-510. A separate report shall be prepared for each case of discrimination 
and submitted within three days after the effort to obtain elimination of dis- 
criminatory practices has been made, and in no case later than ten days after 
receipt of the order. An original and six copies of each Form USES-510 shall be 

repared and distributed as follows: the original to the employer, one copy to the 
ocal office files; one copy to the Area Director of the War Manpower Commis- 
sion if the area has been established; one copy to the State Director; and three 
copies to the Regional (Director of the War Manpower Commission. 

‘orm USES-510 shall also be used to report each instance in which there is 
evidence that an employer or training agency discriminated on the basis of race, 
color, creed, national origin or lack of citizenship in accepting occupationall 
qualified persons referred by the United States Employment Service, even thoug 
the order contained no discriminatory specifications. It shall be prepared and 
distributed in the manner described in the preceding paragraph. 

Instructions for the preparation of Form USES-510 follow. The form is 
shown in section 3246.19. 

46.01 Address of Local Office: Enter the address of the local employment 
office immediately below the heading, ‘* United States Employment Service.” 

8246.02 Date: Enter date the report is prepared. 

3246.03 | Employer: Enter the full firm or business name of the em a bh 
(inter the employer’s name even though the order is placed by a union.) se 
this space also ti) “ater the name of the training agency. 

3246.04 Addrees: Enter the address to which applicants were referred. 

eos Head of Firm: Enter the full name of the individual who is head of 
t rm, 

3246.06 Titles: Enter the title of the head of the firm. 

3246.07 Official Interviewed to Secure Relaxation: Enter the i. vme of the indi- 
vidual (either a representative of the employer, union or training agency) with 
whom the representative of the Employment Service conducted negotiations to 
secure relaxation of discriminatory specifications. ~ 

$246.08 Titie: Enter the title of the person interviewed. 

3246.09 Date of Order: Enter date the order was received. 

3246.10 Industry: Enter the industrial title and code for the business in which 
the ,jeb. openings, existed. Check to indicate whether the employment was in 
essential or less essentia! production. If training agency, so indicate. 

3246.11 Order Placed By: Enter the name of the Someny. representative who 
placed the order. If the order was placed by a union, enter the name of the union 
and its representative. ; ‘ 
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3246.12 Order Received By: Enter the name of the local office representative 
who received the order. 

a a Number of Openings: inter the number of jobs or training stations 
to be filled, 

3246.14 Occupational Title and Code: Enter the dictionary title and eode for 
the occupation. 

3246.15 Discriminatory Hiring Practices: Indicate whether the discriminatory 
practice was refusal to eliminate discriminatory spocifiessions or failure to hire 
occupationally qualified workers referred by the Employment Service, If dis- 
criminatory specifications were included on the order, give the nature of the 
specifications. If the discriminatory practice is failure to hire, indicate the num- 
ber of applicants referred and a summary of the results of the referrals, the quali- 
fications of those hired and those rejected. Include enough detail to indicate the 
basis for the decision that the employer was discriminating against applicants of 
& particular race, color, creed, national origin, or citizenship. The reverse side of 
the form of supplementary sheets may be used, if necessary. . 

3246.16. Action Taken to Secure Relaxation: Describe briefly the facts pre- 
sented to the employer to induce him to eliminate the discriminatory specifications, 

3246.17 Result: State the employer's final instructions concerning his specifi- 
cations and the reason, if given, for failure to eliminate the discriminatory specifi- 
cations or failure to hire occupationally qualified applicants referred by the Em- 
ployment Service. If ic Sra al of a particular race, color, creed, national origin, 
or citizenship are excluded from employment because of restrictive union regula- 
tion, this fact should be indtcated. ; 

3246.18 By: Enter the name of the local office manager. 

3430* Sclecting Applicants on Orders Restricting Employment of Aliens (con- 
tinued): If an employer (whether or not he is operating under restrictive War or 
Navy contracts) refuses to eliminate discriminatory specifications concerning 
aliens on an order, referrals shall be made without reference to ‘the discriminatory 
specification and the local office shall prepare a report on Form USES~510. This 
report shall be prepared in the manner and within the time limits described in 
section 3246. Form USES-510 shall also be used to report each instance in 
which there is evidence that an employer has discriminated against occupationally 
qualified applicants because of lack of citizenship, even though his order did not 
contain discriminatory specifications. 


T have here a letter from the Fraternal Council of Negro Churches 
of America, from Bishop James Albert Bray, Chicago, Ill. The letter 
will be inserted in the record. 

(The letter reforred to is as follows:) 


Fraternau Counciz or Necro Courcues 18 AMERICA, 

. Chicago 16, Ill., May 25, 1944. 

Congresswoman Mary Norton, 
Chairman, House Commiitee on Labor, 
Washington, D. C. : : 

Honoranie Mapam: Representing the Fraternal Council of Negro Churches in 
America, an organization composed of the leading church denominations among 
our people, 40,000 churches and more than 6,000,000 members and adherents, I am 
herein expressing to you the attitude of this organization toward the establishment 
of the Fair Employrfient Practice Committee as 4 permanent organization. 

In its short life, the Fair Employment Practice Committee has accomplished 
much in the way of removing barriers that shut Negro people out from many 
industries, occupations, and opportunities for advancement and equality of wage. 
What the Fair Employment Practice Committee had done in its brief period of 
service is but a token of what this Committee can do. ‘ ; 

‘ There are concrete evidences in the advancement of Negroes and other minority 
groups in trankportation, shops end factories, in private and public establishments, 
that give rich promise of emancipation from fetters that bind the Negro and other 
minority groups in economic and industrial slavery to low ideals of living, educa- 
tion, culture, and health. 

: With the Fair Employment Practice Committee made permanent that it may 
poe through the years the program already begun, there will be s bright h. ‘pe 

‘or a democracy never before achieved in our American Nation. 

We urge that your Committee in its conduct of hearings will permit. .'1is state« 

sment to go to record as indicating our earnest desire for the establsianent and 
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maintenance of the Fair Employment Practice Committee as a permanent organ- 
ization in our American Government. I have the honor to be, . 
Most respectfully, 
Bishop James Apert Gray, 
President, Fraternal Council of Negro Churches in America. 


We have also a telegram from Evelyn Linden, chairman, committee 
on social legislation, Detroit section, National Council of Jewish 
Women, and we will have this telegram included in the record. 

(The telegram referred to is as follows:) 

Derrort, Micn., May 26, 1944. ° 


Mrs. Mary Norton, 
House Office Building, Weshington, D. C. 


At an institute on race relations of ctu bi by the Couneil of Jewish Women 
and attended by 300 representatives Detroit Clubwomen the following resolution 
was unanimously passed “ Discrimination in industry on the basis of race, erced, or 
national origin is un-American and a violation of the freedoms for which we are 
fighting. Recognizing that such discrimination is widespread and deeply in- 
trenched, we believe in the establishment of an effective governmental agency 
with power to prosecute individuals for such discriminations, such as is recom- 
mended in H. R. 3986. We deeply urge your support of this bill and we trust you 
will use your good offices in convincing your colleagues to do likewise. We fur- 
ther urge your support of the requested budget for the present Fair Employment 
Practices Committee. 

Eveiyn Linden, 
Chairman Committee on Social Legislation, 
Detroit Section, National Council 
of Jewish Women. 


May I present Mr. Malcolm Ross, chairman, President’s Committee 


on Fair Employment Practice? We will be glad to hear from you 
now, Mr. Ross. ; 


STATEMENT OF MALCOLM ROSS, CHAIRMAN, PRESIDENT’S 
COMMITTEE ON FAIR EMPLOYMENT PRACTICE 


Mr. Ross. We consider this inquiry of yours a question of great 
national importance, and we in the F. E. P. C. have had some ex- 
perience in it. I have given careful thought to the situation as a 
whole. I have formulated those thoughts in a written statemen 
which I hope you will permit me to read. ., 

The Cuarmman. We shall be glad to hear it, Mr. Ross. ‘ 

Mr. Ross. Madam Chairman, in response to your request for the 
opinion of the Committce on Fair Employment Practice on H. R. 
3986, I wrote you on behalf of my Committee that its members were 
acutely aware of the peeps importance of implementing the 
policy of nondiscrimination in employment. I expressed the Commit- 
tee’s gratification that your committee has begun consideration of 
permanent statutory policy dealing with what, in our judgment, is one 
of the foremost domestic issues. There was presented to you the con- 
sidered judgment of the President’s Committee that after the war 
mass demobilization of our armed forces and mass displacement of 
workers from their war phe are bound to develop new stresses which 
will place the quality of work opportunity under even greater strain 
than war is now imposing upon it. 

The Committee considered at lenge how it might best aid your 
committee by bringing out of F. E. P. C. experience facts which bear 
on the post-war adjustinent period conditions which, I take it, the 
Scanlon-Dawson-La Follette bill proposes to anticipate and provide 
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by for their solution and orderly procedure. I am here at my Com- 
ie mittee’s request to provide you with all the help I can. Members of 
the F. i. P. C. staff are here with me and with your permission I will 
refer to them questions on which they have more specific knowledge 
ve than myself. 
me In my letter to you I expressed the Committee’s belief that the 
shaping of permanent legislative policy in this matter is solely within 
ih “the province of Congress. I shall therefore not attempt an analysis of 
the proposed measure but rather will attempt to give you facts which 
i may aid you in arriving at your own judgments. 
think that your committce has had the courage to tackle a problem 
ie which requires the broadest possible view of our national destiny. It 
does not involve all citizens nor all sections of our country. It 
involves principally industrial areas. 
: What the bill does do is to attempt to eliminate discrimination 
= because of race, creed, color, national origin or ancestry in the indus- 
a trial field and in Government service. The main problem before 
i you, therefore, lies in industrial relationships, a field in which the 
Touse Committee on Labor has had immense experience during the 
; past decade. I am expressing a personal opinion, and the judgment 
4d in the matter lies solely with yourselves, but I would suppose that 
this problem of discrimination against minority group members is 
apiece with all the problems of wages and hours and workers organiza- 
i tion upon which you have legislated in recognition that the working 
i % relationships of modern mass production require the intervention of 
Ha Government as a fricndly third party. I make the point now in the 
fed hope that we need not waste time considering this problem as one 
ee on the social plane. This, it would seem to me, no more involves 
ee social relationships than does the wages and hours law and the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act. The mass of the American people can 
do as they please in their private lives but when it comes to earning 9 
_ living, someone else with the-hire-and fire power offers the terms and 
conditions under which a man can earn his bread., It is the same 
with these minority group problems. The Negro, the Mexican- 
American, the Jew, or the Jehovah’s Witness may get along as well as 
they individually can in their private lives but when it comes to that 
basic consideration—to live and raise a family—he must take what 
job chances the markct offers. It is with any possible unfair barriers 
to a-worker—because of the color of his skin or religious belief or 
national origin-—that this bill is addressed. ’ e 
The parallel between F. E. P. C. experience and what this bill con- 
templates is similar but not exact. The President’s Committee is 
attacking a war production problem, in that oo oelet phase which 
tries to take down barriers which keep an available worker away from 
@ needed war job simply because of some minority group involvement 
which has, nothing to do with his ability. This Committee was 
established under Executive order as an emergency measure. H. R. 
3986, on the contrary, looks forward to the post-war adjustment period 
when more than a million Negroes in the armed services will return to 
civilian life, when Mexican-Americans (including 25 percent of the 
prisoners of war taken by the Japanese at Bataan) will be mustered 
out, and when the million and a half Negro workers now in prime 
war industry and the other uncounted minority group members may 
\ have to shift the manner of their earning « living. Nevertheless, 
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what F. E. P. C. is attempting to do now is similar enough to those 
still greater problems ahead to justify our offering you some of our 
specific experiences. We have found for instance that 90 percent of 
our closed cases originated in the North, East, Midwest and the 
west coast, with only 10 percent in the cight States of the Deep South. 
One explanation of this is the difficult adjustments which Northern 
and Western cities make when the war brings in great migrations of 
workers to which the communities are not accustomed. 

San Francisco Negro population increased nearly 300 percen* in the 
last 3 years. Detroit has 185,00C Negroes; Los Angeles, 1,000; 
Chicago, 350,000, and Philadelphia a quarter of a million. Aside 
from the tensions created by crowded war conditions, there is an age- 
old instinct of men to fight for jobs and for better jobs which is 
exercised whenever any stranger group appears as a competitor. 
The human race has always been barbaric in this respect and we 
may expect it to continue so for a while. But we need not despair 
about finding solutions to keep barbarism under decent restraints. 
The United States is composed of people who came here in successive 
waves from far countries and each one met its own special brand of 
discrimination. There was © time within the memory of man when 
to be fresh from Ireland was a signal for having the handle of a spade 
put in your hands with the injunction not to aspire to anything beyond 
your place. The steel districts during the last World War were made 
up of workers who spck.: in foreign tongues and read newspapers in 
foreign languages. ‘©: eir sons are indistinguishable today from 
Mayflower descendants in the Army and Navy of the United States. 
Minority problems have disappeared one by one in the great stream 
of democracy but I point out to you that the races casily identified b 
color or racial characteristics, such as the Negro, the Spanish-Ameri- 
can, the Oriental, and even the American Indian, cannot escape what- 
ever prejudice there may exist. In addition, after the war, we are 
going to have many workers whose national origins or ancestry lay 
im countries which fought against us. Immigration laws and national 
security laws are not within the scope of this inquiry, but I would sup- 
pose that we are not ready to deny equal economic opportunity to the 
worker of foreign origin who proves himself otherwise a loyal American. 

Those cases which F. E. P. C. has handled in the Deep South, and 
we have closed some 200 of them during the past 10 months of this 
fiscal year, largely concerned employment in shipyards and_ aircraft 
factories. The Negro is the traditional worker of the South and it 
is not survrising that F. E. P. C. has not had many complaints of 
actual denial of war employment:to him there. Nevertheless, there 
are problems of training for skilled jobs and placement in skilled 
jobs which the President’s Committee, out of war need, has attempted 
to handle where they arose. In respect to this question in the post-war 

eriod, I would suppose it worth the thought of serious-minded 

futherners whether their future industrial good health, and the 

general level of consumer. prosperity would not urge upon them the 
ullest possible use of all the craft skills the region owns. 

With whom would such a commission as is proposed here have to 
deal? If F. E. P. C. experiences are any guide, the Committee 
docketed 3,419 cases in the last 10 months with 80 percent involving 
discrimination because of race (almost all Negro) 8.8 percent involving 
creed (Jews and minor sects), 6 percent involving national origin, 
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and 5 percent involving discrimination against aliens, F. E. P. C. 
has hardly touched the problem of equal work opportunities for 
Mexican-Americans, but if we accept the fact that how a man carns 
his living is the most important thing about him in his own eyes, I 
would suppose that there is much to be done to make workers of 
Spanish ancestry, now American citizens, feel that the country of 
their adoption is giving them full and equal opportunity. 

. The 13,000,000 Negroes who are American citizens comprise the 
largest minority group and it is proper that they receive your special 
consideration, In any rong range view you may well look back to 
estimate past conditions Negroes have faced, where they stand now 
in industry, and what they may expect. It is, then, clear that the 
depression placed an uncqual burden on the Negro worker and it is 
also a fact that the Negro was not considered equal for employment 
when war industry began. 

According to the U.S. Public Health Survey for 1935-36, 36 percent 
of the colored males and 28 percent of the colored females in the urban 
labor forco were unemployed and seeking work or were on Govern- 
ment projects. Corresponding figures for white urban labor were 
21 and 19 percent, respectively. 

The depression resulted in Negroes losing out in jobs which they 
had formerly held. In 1940 according to the Census, Negroes con- 
stituted an even smaller proportion of workers in mining, manufac- 
turing, transportation, and communication than, they had in 1910. 
Some idea of the resistance to the hiring and upgrading of Negroes 
which had developed during the depression can be seen. from a study 
by the Bureau of Employment Security of the Social Security Board 
in 1941. The report issued in September of that year revealed that 
Negroes would not be considered by industry for 51 percent of the 
282,245 job openings expected to occur in February 1942. The 
Tolan committee in 1941 found a dozen great trade-unions with 


. constitutional provisions barring Negroes from membership. Jn addi- 


tion, numerous unions continued to discriminate against Negro 
workers, excluding them by tacit consent, constitutional ritual, and 
by segregating them into auxiliaries. The presence of such unions 
in new wartime and war boom industries such as the aircraft and 
shipbuilding industries clearly indicated that there would be difficulty 
in achieving the full use of the labor of this minority group. 

War industries have in fact opened up large opportunities to Negro 
workers. From a 3-percent participation at the end of 1942 the 
Negro workers haye reached a 7.2 percent participation in the vital 
war industries employing some 14,000,000 industrial workers. The 
need for war manpower is largely responsible for this, with perhaps 
some credit to be given to the W. M.C. and F. E. P. C. Today we 
are looking forward to what may happen, and it is part of good sense 
to see what did happen after the last war during the cut-becke from 
war production. Gunnar Myrdal in his American Dilemma states 
“After the [first word] war the homecoming Nogro soldier met the 
suspicion and fears of the Southera whites. In the North, their 
hew foothkolds in industry were contested by anxious white job 
seekers in the post-war depression. A wave of lynchings swept the 
South and even more bloody race riote swept the North (p 
745) * * *, According to WEB, Du Bois, there were riots in 
26 American cities in 1919. The most notorious was the Chicago 
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riot in which 15 whites and 23 Negroes were killed, and 178 whites 
and 342 Negroes were injured. The riot in Phillips County, Ark. 
in the same year saw from 75 to 50 persons killed” (page 567). 

I do not say the stage is set for economic dislocations which may 
prepare the way for similar outbreaks after this war. I do say that 
we ought, out of experience, fear the worst and to anticipate it. We 
know we must relocate or absorb hundreds of thousands of workers 
who have migrated to war production areas. We know that the 
well being of minority groups will largely be ticd up with the adjust- 
ments they can make with the majority group and that the basic 
relationship is on the industrial plane We know that the Negro 
has won his highest occupational advancement in war industries 
which cannot be expected to maintain their wartime level of produc- 
tion during peace. We know that the Negro is generally the last 
hired and therefore has the least seniority. It would seem, then, the 
part of wisdom not to leave the solution of these inevitable problems 
to prejudice stimulated by economic rivalry. Trade-unions and man- 
agement have gone a long way in working out grievance machinery 
‘and seniority rules. The prblic interest in having such orderly 
relationships lies in the knowledge that disputes breed where the 
rules of the game are chaotic or nonexistent. Government, I think, 
will have to keep an eye on the specializod kind of dispute growing 
out of minority group work relationships. 

To conclude his brief summary of possible Negro work opportuni- 
ties in the post-war period, I point out that the new fields in which 
the Negro has achieved his heaviest war employment are aircraft, 
aluminum and magnesium products, ammunition of all kinds, guns 
and ordnance of all kinds, petroleum refining, and shipbuilding. Of 
course, the Negro has held his own in such industries as iron and 
stecl foundry products, blast furnaces, steel works and rolling mills, 
smelting and refining. But as far as new war employment is con- 
cerned, it can be seen that the Negro has made practically no advance 
in any industry which is basic to the peacetime economy. ‘The real 
problem is to see that the Negro finds employment in the new peace- 
time industries which will arise from the conversion from those indus- 
tries in which he now enjoys employment opportunities. 

I think there are specific and practical reasons, aside from the 
common decency, of not condemning any group of citizens to menial 
lebor, why minority group members should be given specialized 
assistance in these limited respects. I cite you the post-war danger 
of pushing minority groups out of eraployment to the point where 
they are conscious of themselves os groips instead of as integrated 
mombers of American industry. The atability between management 
and trade-unions can be seriously threatened by artificially set. up 

ls of potential strikebreakers. Moreover, it is axiomatic that the 
ation which over the past century has created clipper ships like the 
Flying Cloud and war clippers such as the Flying Fortress must make 
its future industrial advances as one nation, with no one or two groupe 
industrially despised and poeyecian weak. . I will only touch on 
the fact that the recent International Labor Organization meeting in 
Philadelphia, pledged itself, the United States included, to equal work 
opportunities for all peoples of the carth without discrimination. We 
neve & greet stake in our relationships with the colored peoples of the 
whole world. : 
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The policy of nondiscrimination contained in Executive Orders 
8802 and 9346 is not a new one, During the past 10 years, the Con- 
gress itself has outlawed discrimination because of race, creed, or 
color in logislating for unemployment relicf, public works projects, the 
Civilian Conservation Corps, civil-service classification acts, the train- 
ing of civilian aircraft pilots, the National Youth Administration, 
the Selective Service and Training Act, tho training of defense workers, 
the building of public works necessary to the defense program, and 
the Cadet Nurse Corps for Government and civilian hospital service, 

Other Government agencies nave likewise adopted principles and 
practices of nondiscrimination, The National War Labor Board a 
year ago announced in the Southport Petroleum Company case the 
eineiple of “equal pay for equal work.” Ji directed the elimination 
of a “colored” wage rate which was lower than the ‘white’ rate for 
identical work. 

On several occasions, the Suprome Court has spoken out against, 
discrimination. In New Negro Alliance v. Sanitary Grocery Co., 
Mr. Justice Roberis, spenking for the Court said: 

The desire for fair and equitable conditions of employment on the part of 
persona of any race, color, or persuasion, and the removal of discrimination 
against them by reason of their race or religious beliefs is quite as important to 
those concerned as fairness and equity in terms and conditions of employment 
can be to trade or craft unions or any form of labor organization or association. 

discrimination by #i employer may reasonably be deemed.more unfair and 
onli erent than discrimination against workers on the ground of union 
a On, 


And in Hirabayashi v. United States, Chief Justice Stone stated: 


Distinctions between citizens solely because of their ancestry are by their 
very nature odious to a free people whose institutions are founded upon the 
doctrine of equality. For that reason, legislative classification of discrimination 
based on race alone. has offen been held to be a denial of equal protection. 


Mr. Justice Murphy, concurring in the same case, said: ° 
Distinction based on tvolor and ancestry are utterly inconsistent with our 


" traditions and ideals. ' They are at variance with the prinel lea for which we ore 
act t 


now waging war. We cannot close our cyes to the at for centuries the 
Old World has been torn by racial and religious conflicts and has suffered tie 
worst kind of anguish because of inequality of treatment for different groups. 
There was one law for one and a different law for another. Nothing is written 
more firmly into our lawa than the compact of the Plymouth voyagers to have 
just and equal lawa. 

The Craarmman, Mr. Ross, your statement has given us a very 
clear picture of this whole problem, and J. take it from what you say 
that you believe-that after the war there may well be many efforts 
made to dislodge Negroes and other minority groups despite seniority 
rights; is that correct? 

Mr. Ross.’ Seniority rules do exist and ought to be respected. It 
is part of the orderly procedure of relationships between management 
and labor. I have no thought to disturb those rules. 

' | think the dilemma is this: We will have, as I said, 1,000,000 
returned Negroes, veterans, who would come under the varions class- 


ifications of H. R. 3986, and their proper integration back into in- 
dustry, along with other servicemen, is going to be a tremendous 
problem. eg 


I view this as a specialized problem which experts should handle, 
of course, under proper review. I point out to you that we are 
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alroady having cut-backs in some industries where we have a suffi- 
ciency of war supplies while other plants require new employment 
because of changing needs for strategic materials. 

At every one of those cut-backs 2 minority problem may be in- 
volved. Wo alrendy have a case where seniority rules do exist but 
the employer saw fit not to Eve up to them. The result was that 
when several thousand people were laid off, a higher proportion of 
Negroes were laid off than of whites. That same employer subse- 

uently ‘had’ occasion to hire back people. Again, on the rehiring 
the Nogroes fared worse than the whites. 

I think it is proven by English experience that after full employ- 
ment, that is, getting every possible worker into industry, they call it 
stabilization. Yet their troubles just begin because of these necessary 
shifts. When a plant is forced to cut back in one city there is tem- 
yorary unemployment there. You cannot shift great numbers of 
fiuinen beings from here to fit a need for employment over there 
[indicating]. This cut-back and rehire process is certain to continue 
throughout tho war, and it is just a preview of the kinds of probioms 
we will have in integrating all workers after the war. 

I would suppose that the Government ought to look at this special- 
ized problem of minority groups during that adjustment period. 

The Cuamman. Have you found that, generally speaking, F. E. 
P.C. has been accepted? ; 

Mr. Ross. Madam Chairman, we have only persuasive powers. 
We have 11 field offices, and most of our cases are settled informally 
at the field-office level. 

The Cuarrman. You have only 11 field offices? 

Mr. Ross. Yes. 

The Cuamnman. Covering how many States? 

Mr. Ross. Covering the entire country. Our experience is that 
the voluntary settlement of cases, or the dismissal for lack of merit, 
or lack of jurisdiction, takes place at, the regional level, and that only 
a few difficult cases come up to the committee in Washington. 

Now, our persuasive powers may get good results between employers 
and the unions and the workers in the field, but if anyone chooses to 
be completely recalcitrant, then the committee itself goes into a full 
pubie hearing, hears witnesses on both sides, and tries to get at the 
acts. If it finds that there is discrimination which the eruployer or 
the union will not remedy, we issue what we have called directives. 
The directives carry no penalties. If the parties choose to disobey 
them, our only recourse Js to cite the case to the President. “I am 
describing wartime situations which are similar, but not directly 
applicable, to what this bill would cover. _, 

6, of course, are reluctant ¢o pass on problems of this kind to the 
President, whose time and energy are too valuable, and we have tried 
very hard to settle our cases ourselves, but in answer to your question, 


* pure persuasiveness is not completely effective. I would think that 


some accepted form of authority is necessary, certainly to handle the 
post-war problems. ; 

The CaairmMan. Do you believe that it would be of very great 
advantage to make the F. E. P. C. a permanent organization, and 
nat would be practically necessary when we go into the post-war 
peri a ie 
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i Mr. Ross, I would rather say that I think some arm of the Govern- 
ment ought to be established to handle the problem. I do not wish 
to put myself in the position of saying that F. E, P. C. should be 
perpetuated. 

the Cuainman. You are very modest. I can understand your 
position, : 

Mr. Ross. I am quite serious. The suggestion in this bill is for a 
commission to be appointed by the President. That would auto- 
matically put the F. E. P.C., per se, out of the picture, except for 
what experience it could offer. 

It would be in the hands of seven people who, chosen by the Presi- 
dent himself, would administer it. It would not be a straight-line 
continuation of F. E. P.C. Of course, these members would be 
appointed with the advice and consent of the Senate. 

he CHaikMan. That is understood. 

Now, do you think there has been an improvement in the attitude 
of white workers toward minority groups since the IF’, K. P. C. was 
first. established? 

Mr. Ross. We can speak only from experience where we find it. 
We are not a general investigatory body. We act upon complaints, 
and we have found that with the war need for workers, there has 
been some initial resistance against the employment of Negroes by 
the people who are going to work at the benches beside them, but 
that with proper care, when the Nogroes have been’intreduced, the 
ep has vastly improved and the initial prejudice has been re- 

eved. 

I think it is familiar to you that during the Detroit race riots when 
some very brutal events were happening on the streets, the Negroes 
aid whites working side by side in the Detroit factories created no 
disturbance whatsoever, and, in fact, helped each other, so I think 
the relationship on the whole has proved to be one that works itself 
out. , 

I may give you an exams from a committee member’s own 6x- 
perience. Mr. Charles L. Horn is a member of the: committee and 
is head of the Federal Cartridge Co., in Minneapolis, employing some 
13,000 Sy le. There years ago there were no Negroes working for 
him. He did not bring in hundreds of Negroes at once. He brought 
in a few Negroes. The workers, white and Negro, became accustomed 
to each other. It worked very well. Ele now has 1,600 Negroes 
working for him under the best conditions and friendliness. 

The Cuamman. That was the point I was trying to make—that 
there has been an improvement in the relationship. 

I have been told that by a great many. people who have been 
observing the situation, and I thought. probably you would know 
something about it also. ¥ ; 

Mr. Day, have you any questions you would like to ask? 

Mr. Dax. I would like to ask you about the success of the F. E, 
FP. ©. from the standpoint of persuasion. It is undoubtedly an 
advanced step. Of course, if anything shou'1 happen so that there 
would be a legislative scramble and this commission is not created, 
you payne the continuation of F. E. P. C. in its present status, do 

ou not ; 

z Mr. Ross. Mr. Day, someone, I suppose, should take care of these 
matters. Since we are in that business now, mys auswer would b 


‘*Yes.” : 
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Mr. Day. Do you feel that there would be any difficulty caused 
by an objection from a union to such a commission? I think you 
said that there are 12 unions that had some form of discrimination. 

Mr. Ross. Five percent of our cases have involved unions. The 
A. F. of L. and the C. I. O., at their national conventions, have both 
very firmly upheld the principles of nondiscrimination. Wherever 
difficulties have been encountered in a local union, the top union 
officials have, I am certain, tried their best to straighten it out. The 
long stream of history influences these varying situations, and I 
think you will have, from now on out, some difficulty somehwere in 
this relationship of getting people to work with each other. His- 
torically, some unions originally adopted many years ago a cleuse . 
against Negro membership. I think the pani. is to wipe out that 
distinction and to admit all workers freely, but there is no doubt 
that the problem still exists. 

Mr. Day. What would you say, then, if it came to a point where 
the statute was cnacted, as we all hope it will be, and the unions, for 
instance, proved to bo recalcitrant and still enaged in discrimination? 
Under those circumstances, would you say that it was the function 
of the Government to compel the union to cease its discrimination in 
membership? 

Mr. Ross. I can only say that my committce now has taken the 
attitude that the national policy against discrimination should be 
applied even-handedly, and that where discrimination occurs-—and 
we have found in some cases it has in unions—it should be moved 
against. I think, Mr. Day, the problem will be different under a 
statute than under our persuasive powers now. I think it is worth 
very close study. I do not bave an categorical ideas on how that 
should be worked out. 

Mr. Day. That is what I had in mind. At any time it would come 
to that stage, your good offices, in the way of persuasion, would be 
very constructive. 

Mr. Ross. I would hope so. I think the unions themselves—the 
top organizations—are very conscious of this problem, and I would 
suppose that it lies within their power to advance it, and that consul- 
tation with them would be very worth while. 

Mr. Day. I do not think there is any doubt that under the equal 
rotection of the laws, ss pou referred to it in the opinion 9f Chief 
ustice Stone, if a statute of this kind were adopted a man would have 

a right, under the fourteenth amendment to the Constitution, to assert 
the full protection of his rights under that statute. If-he did that, and 
that came into conflict with some regulations of union organizations, 
it would seem that the union would have tu yield, would it not? 

Mr. Ross. I would think so. There are some interesting cases 
before the Supreme Court this term. In fact, a couple, of weeks ago, 
the Supreme Court accepted a writ of certiorari in the Tunstall case 
and the Steele case, which involve the rights of minority groups where 
& majority representation has the over-all bargaining right, and the 
question is, Are there responsibilities laid upon the Government- 
protected majority representation car ga it to give equal status 
in employment terms to the minority? The Supreme Court has taken 
up that question. . 

Mr. Day. Yes. If there is going to be a representation of labor, it 
would have to come from:that majority union, and if the question of 
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discrimination came into the picture, they would have to protect the 
rights of all the employees and prevent discrimination. 
- “Mr. Ross. 1 think that would be equitable. 

Mr. O’Konsxi. Do you know of any States that have enacted legis- 
lation on this subject? 

Mr. Ross. Mr. Maslow has rather made himself a specialist on that 
question. May I ask him to answer your question? 

-_ Mr. Mastow. Seven States have recently enacted legislation for- 
bidding discrimination in employment based upon race, color, creed, 
or national origin. These States are New York, New Jersey, Tlinois, 
Pennsylvania, Minnesota, Kansas, and Nebraska. 

None of these States, however, have enacted a comprehensive sta- 
sae thus the laws in Pennsylvania and Kansas apply to trade unions 
alone. 

The laws in New Jersey, Nebraska, and Hlinois are purely wartime 
measures; that is, by their terms they apply to war contractors alone, 
or war industrics. 

The Minnesota statute applies only to Government contracts. 

The New York law is the most comprnnenaive) Tt forbids dis- 
riminatory employment practices by labor unions, public utilities, 
Government contractors, and industries sneaced in defense contracts. 

The New York statutes are administered by a nonstatutory com- 
mittee appointed by the Governor. That committee, however, does 
have the use of the subpena powers of the industrial commission. 

Mr. O’Konsxr. Were these laws enacted recently by these States? 

Mr. Mastow. All within the last 3 or 4 years. 

Mr. O’Konsxr. Do you have any statistics on the break-down of 
tho cases? How many of the cases come within the category of pri- 
vite business, Government agencies, and unions? Do you have a 
break-down of those? 

' Mr. Ross. Yes; 68 percent involve private employers; 25 percent 
Government, and the rest involve unions. , 

Mr. O’Konsxi. Do you think that after the war this problem of fair 
employment. practices will be more serious than it-is now, or less 
sero petucunry. regarding the Negroes? What is your judgment 
on that 

Mr. Ross. I would say, Mr. O’Konski, it would be more serious. 
We need manpower now, and the general fervor to get on with the 
war makes the topping of these barriers an easier job now than it will 
be after the war is over. J do not think it will be a national problem 
m tho sense that it will appear everywhere. I have tried to indicate 
to you that the in-migrations of Negroes and Mexicans into com- 
munities whore they were not accustomed to each cther, during the 
war, have caused difficulties, and after the war I think the chances 
are that it will be an oven more serious problem. 

- Mr. O’Kongxr. We are enpoyrs a lot of these people now because 
woe have to. If we did not have to, we would probably have more 
discrimination. P 
_ Mr. Ross. That is true. ‘ 

Mr. Miiugr, How many cases have you found it necessary to refer 
to the President? © 

Mr. Ross. Two. The Committee, before its reorganization in 1943, 
sent, i case up to tho President. It was the case of a union which 
had regulations against admitting any Negro to membership, and 
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that was actually barring Negroes from war employment. The 
former committee failed to settle the case and seni it to the President. 
ue uae te own persuasive powers to settle it, and it was satisfactorily 
adjusted. is 

The one case that the present Committee has sent up is the railroad. 
case, and that is now in the hands of a committee which the President 
set up as his personal representatives. It is a very complex case. 
I assume he did it with the feeling that he could not devote his time 
to the details of it, and ho put it into the hands of three eminent citizens 
to try to narrow the field of controversy down to the point where, I 
presume the President himself, would feel that he eeald adjust it. 

Mr. Miturr. You spoke about the problems after the war. I 
think you are absolutely correct, but the problems will be far more 
acute after the soldiers come back. As you said so well in your pre- 
pared paper, the Negro has been perhaps the last man put on the 
pay roll. He does not have seniority rating. When these several 
million servicemen come back, they are supposed to have some 
preference in jobs, and naturally we are going to bump the fellow 
that does not have the service record and the seniority rights. Do 
you think that passing a law such as we might contemplate here 
would change the human equation problem in this picture so that 
people would employ Negroes, or any other races, any more than they 
do without the law? ; 

Mr. Ross. I think that it would advance tolerance between people. 
and in that way advance the human equation somewhat. 

Mr. Miniter. Do you think you can pass a law that will cause 
people to be tolerant? 

Mr. Ross. No. It does not appear in those terms. You yourself, 

‘suggested that we are going to have a lot of complex problems. We 
had to get on with the war quickly. We passed regulations that a 
man who enters the service can have his job when he comes back. 
We have, under the necessity for speedy production, thrown every- 
thing to the winds except the job at hand, so as to get that production 
done. Now, that has created situations where the reintegration of 
these people after the war is going to need somebody’s very specialized 
attention. 

Mr. Miuier. I think you have done a great deal in overcoming 
the prejudices that exist, because we have been employing Méxicans 
and Negroes in and others industry and at places where they have 
never been employed before, and if they get along well now, there 
will be a tolerance existing that will permit their employment after 
the war. There will not be that prejudice that has always existed 
in many places against. the employment of the Negro. 

Mr. Ross. And we have the concrete fact to face that intolerance 
and prejudice do exist and that this on the industrial plane afferts a 
man’s living. That is why I think Congress should devote its atten- 
tion to the matter. 

I do want to point out that there have been many misconceptions 
about the operations of the F. BE. P. C. generally. We are not an 
employment bureau to force any workers on any industry. We act 
onty on complaint, and any permanent legislation would probably 
attack the problem on the same basis. We do not say that a particular 
worker must be taken. We approach it from the standpoint that if 
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the worker is availablo and if the employer needs nim, the one thing 
that he must not say is, “I will not take you because you have a 
certain religious belicf, or your skin is of a certain shade.” 

The Cuarrman. Is it not a fact that we had o lot of abuses in 
commerce, and because of the Federal Trade Commission they were 
corrected? 

Mr. Ross. If I may make the observation, the way the Govern- 
ment has tried to handle the growing problems of relationships in 
mass production and mass transportation has been through the 
administrative agency. It goes back as far as 1887, when the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission was first, set up, against violent opposi- 
tion, and its first years were very ineffective because of the opposition. 


' Since then the pattern has been set up of experts who give their 


specialized attention to problems in hand under proper rules of due 

rocess and under eventual court review. I think we have estab- 
ished that pattern in Government as the proper way to handle 
questions of this kind, and there are certainly a half dozen successful 
operating administrative agencies which began in controversial fields 
and in a narrow area of controversy, by simply getting down to the 
cold facts in the case and confronting one man with the other man, 
and that across-the-table method, I would think, is the way to go 
after these things. 

Mr. Fisuer. Mr. Ross, you have read this bill, I am sure, and have 
studied it? 

Mr. Rosas. Yes. 

Mr. Fisner. Do you approve the bill as it is written? 

Mr. Ross. Mr. Fisher, my committee considered the question of 
our over-ull attitude toward the bill, and I read in my prepared state- 
ment the committec’s own conclusions, that we would rather approach 
the basic situation, and out of our experience aid your committee in 
determining what the problem is rather than go into the specific 
clause-by-clause analysis of the bill. 

Mr. Fisuer. Is there any provision in the bill that you and your 


: committee object, to? 


Mr. Ross. [ think that I would be precluded from commenting on 
that by my Committee asking me to appear under the conditions 
which I have stated. You must understand that we are a commission 
form of agency. Iam the Chairman and the only permanent member 
of the Committee, permanent in the sense of full time. The other 
six menibers are following their own vocations and appear every 2 
weeks for policy meetings, but I am bound by a full vote of the 
Committee. 

Mr. Fisuer. Are you at liberty to express your personal opinion 
on some provisions in here, outside of your efficiel position? —__ 

Mr. Koss. I think that anything I might say would be considered 
as speaking for the Committee. [ would rather say that the Com- 
mittee has reached no definite or specific conclusions as to the ade- 
quest of this bill to meet the problem. We have a very firm position 

at the problem exists, and that the Congress should take it in hand. 

Mr. Fisuer. You have no perenon as to what kind of bill Con- 
gress ought to prepare to meet the situation you are talking ebout? 

Mr. Ross. Except along the broad lines I think I outlined when I 
spoke of the commission form of government with proper court 
review, with trained experts to try to settle these things where they 
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arise and pass the tough ones on up to the Committee, or to the 
courts. : 

Mr. Fisuer. In that connection, assuming there would be a case 
whero there is a very strong dissent between the man who is charged 
and the employee who is making the complaint as to whether he is 
dismissed or is not up-graded, or other alleged practices of discrimina- 
tion, and it becomes an issue of fact as to whether the employer is 
guilty of discrimination or not guilty of discrimination, would you be 
willing to submit that to a jury trial in the Federal court in the area 
where this occurred and let them resolve the question of fact? 

Mr. Ross. I think every administrative agency has gone into that 
basic question. It is a very good question, and they have come to 
the conclusion that you could not get any uniformity of adminis- 
tration by submitting to the namerous courts which might take the 
eases in hand. That is one point. 

The other point is that the dockets of the courts would be cluttered, 
and you would also have it in the hands of people who would approach 
the problem for the first time. Now, if you have the congressional 
authority, you have your permanent experts to tackle it and you have 
top court of review which can look at the findings and make perfectly 
certain that no harm had been done to the interests of any party. 
Every agency of this kind lives in just fear of court review. That 

revents people from going off the deep end by being unfair in the 
irst instance. 

One final point I want to make is that any cause of this kind is a 
public right that is being violated. It is not a private right, so that 
the litigants in the jury trial would have to hire lawyers. It would 
be fine for the lawyers because it would give them a great deal .of 
work, but the litigant would have to hire o lawyer, pay his own 
expenses, whereas if it is a public right, the Government itself ought 
to take the responsibility of carrying on the case. 

Mr. Fisxer. You do not recognize the rights of the employer, then, 
as a public right, but you do recognize the rights of the employees as 
public rights? 

Mr. Rosas. Mr. Fisher, if the Congress, in whose hands this matter 
lies, should say it is not the right of an employer to discriminate 
because of race, creed, and ancestry, and what not, then it does seem 
to become a public right of the employee not to suffer discrimination. 
In the same way, the employer, vader the National Labor Relations 
Board Act, is told it is not his public right to discriminate against a 
man because of a union activity. The area is narrow. The whole 
think has been fought out in the Supreme Court in the Associated 
Prese case. 

In that national labor relations case, on April 12, 1937, the Court 
said that the employer is free to act in any other relationship with his 
employee except this one thing of discriminating against him for union 
activity, and there it ceased to be the employer's public right. I 
think the same thing would be applicable here. 

Mr. Fisuer. In other words, if I understand your views on this 
subject, you would be opposed to allowing the question of fact as to 
wheter ete is or is not discrimination in a given case to be resolved 

y & jury’ 
My, Toss. For the reasons stated, I think that it would be unwise 


to submit it to juries. 
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Mr. Fisuer. The bill proposes that if an employer is not satisfied 


with any order or finding of the F. E. P. C., he may appeal to the 


- circuit court. of appeals, the Federal court, for review. You are in 


favor of that provision, are you : 
Mr. Ross. Yes; I have tried to indicate that I think that is the 


‘way to handle these matters. That is by a court sitting right under 


the Supreme Court. It has worked out extremely well. I think 
you will agree that it has worked well in most administrative pro- 
ures. 

Mr. Fiswer. You would prefer to leave that up to the circuit 
courts, of which there are only a few in the Nation, rather than the 
Federal district courts? 

Mr. Ross. Yes. I think that you have to look at tho history of 


this kind of act. At first, there is a good deal of litigation. Then 


aduelly, after the thing has shaken down into its shoes, it results 
in very few cases coming up to the circuit courts. You have to 
establish precedents, and there is a great deal of litigation, but at 
that top level, and a great deal less than if you had it all at the bottom 
under jury trials, ; 

Mr. Fisamnr. You recognize, of course, in questions of fact there 
never is uniformity because every situation is different. You cannot 
have a hard and fast rule to decide whether this is discriminatory or 
that is not. Jt is a question of fact. Every one is different. te is 
like burglary trials or damage suits—-overy one is different, 

Mr. Hoss. But hearings would be held and witnesses would cont 
front cach other. . 

Mr. Fisher. But it would be determined by representatives of the 
F. B. P. C. or the commission in Washington. 

Mr. Ross. No. Let us put it this way, both parties have the full 
right to put on-witnesses. ns 
_ Mr. Fisuer. I understand. : 
_ Mr. Roas. A record is made of the proceedings, and that is subject 
to scanning, firat by the committee or, in this instance, a commission. 


- The record is kept and goes on up with the commission’s finding, and 
-then it is subject to the scrutiny of the circuit court. 


Mr. Freuar. Would you ‘be in favor of the samo procedure in 


disp ing of a damage suit involving a tort? 
| M i 


r. Ross. I am not a lawyer. I am afraid I shall have to duck 


‘that, 


_ Me. Fiensa, I have a numbor of questions that I would like to 
ask Mr. Ross if he can come back tomorrow. 

Mr. Ross. I would like a full discussion of this. 1 would be very 
pleased to return. 


«Mr. Barpwiw. Do you find that most of your casos of discrimination 
gs og in the South, or do you have just as many in the West? 


oss, That question has been answered, Mr. Baldwin. For 


‘yoyr information, in the last 10 months we have closed 2,200 cases. 


Only 10 percent of them originated in the eight deep south States 


‘where we have our regional offices at Atlanta and Dallas. 


The Cuaimman. We are very grateful to you Mr. Ross, and hope 
you will return on Friday. RO ye a! Oe Grace fa 
We will atand adjourned until 10 o’clock Tuesday morning. | 
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Mr. 


i pareMan.? Me, White, hay 
that aa, would ii Stbmnit? eR 


mire. I have a brief statement, Madam enairnen yet I 

would like to read, ¥ [ : 4 3 f y 
he Crirman. We yrill be Ae A yb ! 
Mr. Wrire. I spétk today spon Sbranchas, youth 
councils, ar Stk chapterg hie iatiog for the 
_ Advancemert,of Colored Be ipsof 350,000 
in warm approxal of H.R." . B05 to make 


Heir Employment Pre it By fa permanent 
Government agent}, I voice as well the earnest wigfi of many other 
Americans, both whiftignd Negro, including 70Q¢ 60 Nogroes serving 
in the armed forccs—sorit@aag,the rw, amen g desperately on the 
beachheads of Europe—who ask the Congress to arm with permanent 
authority and adequate funds this agony to eliminate employment 
discrimination in the United States Government and so-called war 
agencies. 

In testifying, I do so on behalf of the principle inherent in these 
measures. - Undoubtedly beneficial changes can be made in the form 
and substance of the bills. But out of these deliberations can come, 
and we trust will come, an unemasculated, uncompromising measure 
which will do the job of climinetin discrimination on account of 
race, creed, color, or national origin both during the wer years and 
in te possibly erucial and troubled post-war period. 

6 


the President’s' 


Fair Employment, tice Committees. When in 1940 we joined in 
a conference at the White House with the President and certain 
members of his Cabinet to ask that some meane be found to check the 
flagrant discrimination from which loyal, skilled Negro Americans 
wore suffering i in what were then called defense planta the situation 


"was" critical. "The morate: om 13,000,000 peneesn Negroes, one-tenth 
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of the Nation’s population, was at a tragically low ebb. Though they 
4 were taxed at the same rate as other Americans to pay for the products 
ae being manufactured by these plants, the overwhelming majorit, 
iy bluntly refused to employ Negroes. Establishment of the I, KE. Pw 
checked the descending spiral of the Negro’s morale more as a symbol 
that his Government was willing to take this wise step than in the 
. actual results accomplished by the F. E. P. C. 

; - Ido not underestimate what the F. E. P. C. has done. When one 
studies the persistent sabotage of its efforts and the insistent struggle 
it has had to make for survival in the face of hostile attacks upon it, 
its accomplishments are phenomenal. 

It is our contention, however, that the F. E. P. C. has only scratched 
the outer surfaco, Wocfully understaffed, and with noither adequate 
funds nor sufficient authority, it is tackling courageously what is 

robably the most complex problem of democracy we face today. It 
is complex because prejudices and greed are deep-rooted, evasive, and 
unscrupulous. They are foes it is not easy to combat. 

As this committee and the country well know, the problem of dis- 
crimination on account of race, creed, color, or national origin is 
threefold. Thero is, first, the unwillingness of employers to hire 
members of the minorities for which the i K.P. C. fights. Second, 
there is the prejudice of some of the craft unions, Third, there is 
discrimination by the Federal Government itself. It is out of tho 
practices of these three groups that the situation arises where 78 
percent of the F. &. P. C. case load deals with discrimination against 
America’s largest minority—-the Negro. That this is true is America’s 
fault, not the Negro’s. ; 

- 1 wish to present a fow figures to give this committee a partial 
icture of the causes of unemployment and underemployment of 
r Nene The Negro has traditionally been confined to unskilled, 

wey low-pnid, unattractive, and insecure jobs. This is almost as_ true 
today as it was many years ago, which is the reason why the F. 2. P.C, 

‘must be miade 2 permanent ageney of the Government until these 
conditions are corrected. Up to 1910, 58 pereent of all Negro men 
gainfully employed were engaged in agriculture; another one-third 
was in domestic and personal service. Less than 9 percent were 
employed in manufacturing and mechanical industries, trade, or 
transportation. During the past 33 years these conditions have 
caused a steady exodus of Negroes from the South and the farm in 
efforts to escape such poverty. Between 1910 and 1936 the Negro 
had thereby gained 480,000 nonagriculture jobs in the North and 
West. Today the Negro is an industrial worker and he is in northern 
indystrial centers to stay. It is therefore impcrative that we recog- 
nize this facé and develop a national program of sufficient scope to 
meet this problem. 

Even to achieve this modest gain, the Negro has had to make an 
unremitting struggle. As the most marginal of American workers 
the Negro is the last to be hired and first to be fired, and usually the 
poorest paid and underemployed when employed. The 1937 unem- 
ployment census revealed that 42 to 46 percent of the colored males 
in‘ urban cities with 25,000 population or more were designated as 

i fully employed, while 60 to 63 percent of white males were so desig- 
iy nated. As recently as 1940, 41 percent of colored men over 14 years 
ts of age were unemployed. Even while public hearings were being 
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held by the Congress last year on compulsory national service legisla- 
tion, the War Manpower Commission released figures showin; that 
more than 600,000 Negroes who were begging for employment at 
their proper skills were unemployed, while other millions of Negroes 
were working at jobs below their maximum skills, _ . 

This was not solely a question of skin color. Many short-sighted 
employers have deliberately sought to preserve the concept of the 
Negro as industriously inferior for the purpose of paying the Negro a 
lower wage even when he did the same work as a white man by 
‘designating certain jobs as “Negro jobs,” by declaring the Negro 
generally to be nonpromotable, and by utilization of this large’ eservoir 
of cheap Negro labor as a club over the heads of organized labor to 
depress wages for all workers. Holding up the Negro as a potential 
competitor or strike breaker, these employers deliberately capitalized 
on an ageravated fear of Negro labor among white fellow workers. 
Unintelligent unions accepted this concept based upon prejudice 
particularly during times of low employment. Constitutional cm- 
ployment, ritualistic practices, and other devices were conceived to 
keep Negroes out of unions and out of jobs. Fortune magazine 
recently showed one of the results. Five thousand ranking business 
executives were queried showing that 86.1 percent of them employed 
no Negroes, or Negroes constituted less than 10 percent of their 
personnel. Even after the first year of war, 82.3 pereent employed 
no Negroes, although 64.7 percent admit that they could employ 
Negroes efficiently. 

One of the most vital of war- as well as peace-time industries is 
shipbuilding. In this industry the Negro has actually lost ground 
since World War I. At that time 20 percent of the Negroes employed 
in shipbuilding were skilled; in 1942 only 3.1 percent of Negroes 
employed are skilled. Twenty pereent are semiskilled, and 75.2 per- 
cent are working at unskilled jobs whatever their training or experi- 
ence. In large measure this serious uecline is due directly to the 
A. F. LL. Metal Trade Union which has contracts with most of the 
major shipyards in the country. This union, along with the machin- 
ists, the clectrical workers, and the plumbers union of the A, Il. L. 
exclude the Negro by ritual or other means. The Boilermakers 
Union, A. F. L., which has 65 pereent of the shipyard workers under 
its jurisdiction has relaxed its rule slightly but only to the extent of 
orgunizing Negroes in so-called auxiliary lodges to be composed of 
“colored male persons.” The Negroes are barred from membership 
in the regular local lodges by racial restrictions embedied in their 
ritual. The following requirements are pertinent: 

1. Article IT, section 14 of the auxiliary bylaws provides that the 
business agent appointed by and acting for the local white lodge 
“supervising” the colored auxiliarv “shall perform the same duties 
for the auxiliary lodge as are performed for the supervising lodges, 
including the dispatching and assigning of members to jobs.” Thus 
Negro members of auxiliary lodges have no voice or vote in the selec- 
tion, control, or dismissal of the man who is arbitrarily set up as their 
representative in the most important and fundamental contracts with 
the employer. 

2..The shop committce of the supervising white lodge established 
under article XIV of the subordinate lodge constitution to handle 
. shop disputes ond grievances is designated in article XIII of the 
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auxiliary bylaws to exercise the same functions for the auxiliary lodge, 
-The members of the auxiliary lodge have no voice or vote in selecting 
or controlling such shop committees. 

3. Article VIII of the auxiliary bylaws prohibits the change of 
classification of the Negro member of an auxiliary lodge from helper 
to the higher paying grade of mechanic, unless such classification 
shall be approved by the white “supervising”? lodge. Thus, the 
Negro worker, unlike the white worker, has no voice or vote in the 

-body which exercises a veto power over his upgrading. 

4. Article II, section 13 of the auxiliary bylaws provides that the 

ievance committce of the supervising lodge shall act. for the auxiliary 
odge as well, yet limits the auxiliary lodge to one member who may 
function with the committee regardless of the relative size and mem- 
bership of the auxiliary and supervising lodges. 

5. An auxiliary lodge has no voice or vote in the quadrennial con- 
vention which is the ultimate legislative authority of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Boilermakers, Iron Shipbuilders, and Helpers of 
America. In contrast, at each such convention, each white local 
lodge is entitled to votmg representation proportional to the number 
of its members. See article H, section 2, international constitution. 

Moreover, Negro workmen and their auxiliary lodges have no 
security even in their nominal status. Article I, section 4, of the 
auxiliary bylaws authorizes the international president within his 
uncontrolled discretion to suspend any auxiliary lodge or any officer 
or member of an auxiliary lodge, thus arbitrarily depriving the Negro 
even of limited status within the union. In contrast, the international 
constitution contains no provision for the suspension of a white local 
lodge but provides for revocation of the charter of a subordinate 
ladge only by the international president, in conjunction with the 
executive council and only after such lodge shall have been proved 

uilty of violatién of the said constitution. Members of white local 
odges can be suspended or otherwise disciplined only after formal 
trial following the procedure prescribed in detail in articlé XIV of 
‘ gaid international constitution. ; 
* The next effect of this scheme is to make it lawful for a white local 
lodge and its business and other bargaining agents at their whim 
and caprico to permit Negroes to work on union jobs, reserving 
arbitrary control over their status, upgrading, and even their con- 
tinuation in nominal good standing. All sigvificant rights of union 
membership, including all perticipation in collective bargaining, are 
denied to the Negro. In aihatance he pays his dues and gets in return 
one a work permit revocable at will. 
hat there is necessity for the F. E. P. C. to tackle this problem may 
be seen, however, in the following list of unions which, by one means or 
another, draw the color line. This information is taken from Organ- 
ized Labor and the Negro, by Herbert R. Northrup, published by 
Harper & Bros. in 1944. 
1. Union which excludes Negroes by provision in ritual: Machinists, International 
Assoqiation of (Ametican Federation of Labor). 
2. Unions which exclude Negroes by provision in constitution: 
A. American Federation of Labor affiliates: 
Airline Pilots’ Association, . . 
Masters, Mates, and Pilots, national organization. 
Railroad Telegraphers, Order of. - 
Railway Mail Association. 
Switchmen’s Union of North Amegica. 
Wire Weavers’ Protective Association, Amercan. 
/ 
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B. Unaffiliated organizations: 
‘ Locomotive Engineers, Brotherhood of. 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, Brotherhood of. 
Railroad Trainmen, Brotherhood of. 
Railroad Yardmasters of America. 
Railway Conductor, Order of, 
Train Dispatchers’ Association, American. 
3. Unions whieh habitually oxelude Negroes by tacit consent: 
A. American Federation of Labor affiliates: 
oe Asbestos Workers, Heat and Frost Insulators. 
Flcotiical Workers, International Brotherhood of. 
Flint Glass Workers’ Union, American. 
Granite Cutters’ International Association. 
Phunbers and Steamfitters, United Association of Journeymen. 
Seafarer’ International Union. 
B. Unaffiliated orzanizations: 
Marine Firemen, Oilers, Watertendem, and Wipers Association, 
Pacifie coast. : 
; Railroad Shop Crafts, Brotherhood of. 
4, Unions which afford Negroes only sogregated auxiliary status: 
. A. American Federation of Labor affiliates: 
Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers, and Helpers, Brotherhood of. 
i nate Iron Shipbuilders, Welders, and Helpers, Brother- 
1OOT OF, ei 
Maintenance of Way Employees, Brotherhood of. 
Railway Carmen of America, Brotherhood of. 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, Brotherhaod of. 
Rural Letter Carriens, Federation of. 
Sheet Metal Workers’ International Association. 
B. Unaffiliated organizations: 
Railroad Workers, American Federation of. 
Rural Letter Carriers’ Association, 


Fortunately for the Negro and for America, not all trade-unions are as vicious 
in their prejudice against the Negro as those enumerated above, Virtually all 
of the industrial unions athliated with the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
not only do not bar the Negro from membership but welcome him to nonsegre+ 
gated unions, That is also true of some American Federation of Labor unions 
and some independent ones, as is indicated by the constitutions of the many 
nuions which contain specific provisions prohibiting diserimination on account 
of race and color, or which provide that race shall not constitute a bar to union 
membership. These unions are—- 


é 


International Airline Mechanics Association, independent, 

International Federation of Architeets, Engineers, Chemists, and Technicians, 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, 

United Automobile, Aircraft, and Agricultural Implement Workers of America, 
Congress of Industria! Organizations, 

ar ate and Beauty Culturists Union of America, Congress of Industrial Organizea- 
tions. 

United Cannery, Agricultural Packing, and Allied Workers of America, Congress 
of Industrial Organizations. 

Cigar Makers International Union of America, American Federation of Labor. 

United Electrical Radio and Machine Workers of America, Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, 

United Farm Equipment and Metal Workers of America, Congress of Industrial 
Organizations. 

Foremen’s Association of America, independent. 

sor eenonional Fur and Leather Workers Union, Congress of Industrial Organiza~ 
ions. 

United Furniture Workers of America, Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

United Gas, Coke, and Chemical Workers of America, Congress of Industrial 
Organizations. ; 

Federation of Glass, Ceramte, and Silica Sand Workers of America, Congress of 
Industrial Organizations. 

Hotel and Restaurant Emplovees International Alliance and Bartenders Intere 
national League, American Federation of Labor. 

Tnlandboatmen’s Union of the Pacific, Congress of Industrial Organizations. 


ry 
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Ynternational Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union, Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations. 

National Maritime Union of America, Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

International Union of Mine, Mill, and Smelter Workers, Congress of Industrial 
Organizations. 

United Mine Workers of America, sndepnoent 

United Cement, Lime, and Gypsum Workers International Union, American 
Federation of Labor. 

United Hatters, Cap, and Millinery Workers International Union, American 
Federation of Labor. ; 

American Newspaper Guild, Con of Industrial Organizations. 

International Union of Wood, Wire, and Metal Lathers, American Federation of 


Labor. 

Progressive Mine Workers, American Federation of Labor. 

United Office and Professional Workers of America, Congress of Industriat 
Organizations, 

American Federation of State, County, and Municipal Employees, American 
Federation of Labor. 

United Packinghouse Workers of America, Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

United Retail, Wholesale, and Department Store Employees of America, Con- 
aress of Industrial Organizations. 

United val aper, Craftsmen, and Workers of North America, American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

United Shoe Workers of America, Con of Industrial Organizations. 

Brotherhood of Sle eping Car Porters, erican Federation of Labor. 

aes: bracers an unicipal Workers of America, Congress of Industrial. 

ganizations. 

United Steel Workers of America, Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

United Stone and Allied Products Workers of America, Congress of Industrial 
Organizations. 

American Federation of Teachers, American Federation of Labor. 

United Transport Service Employees of America, Congress of Industrial Orgea- 
zations, 

Transport Workers Unioa of America, Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

Utility Workers Organizing Committee, Congress of Industrial Organizations. 
wited Aircraft Welders of America, independent. 

International Woedworkers of Ameries, Congress of Industrial Organizations, 


Moreover, there are many unions whose policy with respect to the Negro is 
eminently fair even though their conatitutions sre silent on the matter of race. 
But until the discriminatory policies and practices of all labor unions~——as well as 


, those of employers—have been banished from American life, there is a real and 
pressing need for a permanent Fair Employment Practice Comunittee. 


DISCRIMINATION BY THE GOVERNMENT 


If there is one area of employment in which the Negro, along with 
all other Americans, has a right to expect and ask that there be no 
discrimination it is in tho matter of employment by the Federal 
Government. That is, however, far from being the case. There is 
no single Federal department in Washington in which cases could 
not, be found of educated, efficient Negroes who have been kept in 
lower brackets of employment while white Americans with less 
training and experience have been promoted repeatedly. Thus here 
in the Nation’s Capital and in other parts of the country the Federal 
Government has contributed toward keeping the Negro in a fixed 
economic inferiority. 

Only a Federal agency armed with authority to investigate and 
correct such conditions can do the job. This job must be done not 
only now while war rages but even more acute will be the situation 
when war production is no more. 

" Jt has been my privilege during recent months to visit various 
war fronts where Negro combat and service troops are stationed. 
Wherever I went the most frequently asked question by Negro 
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soldiers-—some of them now storming the beachheads of France as 
this committee sits-—-is whether or not Negroes on returning home 
will continue to be confined to bootblack jobs. We ask this com- 
mittee and the Congress to send word to 700,000 Negro American 
fighting men on batile fronts around the world that they are not 
fighting in vain. One of the surest ways of giving such assurance is 
the passage of legislation to create a strong agency to wipe out this 
triple discrimination. 

ut this is asked not alone for the Negro. It is asked for all 
minorities—-racial, religious, and national. The forces of bigotry 
are indusiriously at work in this country to increase schisms among 
the American people. Many of these subversive organizations are 
following the pattern which Adolf Hitler used with such tragic success 
in the early days of the Nazi Party in Germany—play race against 
rece, creed against creed. Some of these groups are deliberately 
fomenting race and other riots after the war is over. It is heart- 
breaking to me to return from seeing men die on foreign battle fronts 
to find here o terrifying acceptance of the inevitability of post-war 
disorder. If this Congress has the courage to face the facts and to 
take now remedial steps which will wipe out the causes of such riots, 
it can save us from this terror. If it fails to act, it virtually invites 
such terror. Should it come, we will have lost the war even though 
we win it on the battle front. We will havo lost it because we have 
not only left untouched but we will have nourished the seeds of dis- 
unity in our own country. And we will thereby say to millions of 
colored peop'es now our allics that we are hypocrites when we say 
that we are fighting this war for freedom of ail men everywhere. 

J, therefore, most earnestly urge upon this committee that it 
speedily recommend to the Congress the enactment of legislation for 
& permonent, adequately staffed, adequately financed, and an ado- 
ae armed Fair Employment Practice Committee to the end 
that job justice be accord:d to every man on the basis of his ability. 

The Cuairnman. Thank you very much, Mr. White. Do you be- 
lieve the improvement that has been made—and I take it you believe 
there has been some improvement—will be lost if we do not establish 
a permanent KF. KE. P. C. as an agency of the Government? 

Mr. Wurre. Madam Chairman, I om certain not only that it will 
be lost but that it is conceivable that conditions, as bad as they were 
whon the F. E. P. C. was established, might even be worsened when 
the period of low employment comes after the war. 

The Cuarman. Mr. Fisher, have you any questions you would 
like to ask Mr. White? 

Mr. Fister. Only one or two, Madam Chairman. 

Mr. Wh’. ., as I understand, you feel that if we do not create this 

rmanent Federal bureau known as the F. E. P. C., this war will 

ave been in vain; is that correct? 

Mr. Wurte. Yes, I do, Mr. Fisher. 

Mr. Fisner. In other words, we might just as well capitulate and 
draw our soldiers back unless we pass this bill? 

Mr. Warts. That, if I may say so, is an amplification of my state- 
ment which I did not intend. I was attempting, before you came in, 
Mr. Fisher, to state the facts with regard to unemployment anne 
winorities, and particularly the Negro, and underemployment. 
happen to have had experience in various countries where many of our 
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colored ‘allies are having preached to. them by the Japanese and 
German radios, that the United States is not sincere when it says that 
it is fighting a war for the freedom of everybody, because there is 
discrimination, there is lynching, there is disfranchisement, there are 
race riots, and all of the other ills which are perpetrated upon people 
because of race or color. The point that I made is this.. If we have 


‘a post-war period of racial friction, of riots, growing out of injustices 


in the matter of jobs, and the like, it will mean simply that while we 
will have won the war in a purely military sense, we are going to con- 


tinue to spread suspicion of ourselves as a nation and virtually have 
‘to prepare for another war. That is what [ meant. 


Mr. Fisner. You would, thea, be opposed to any form of legisla- 


tion, or any other activity, that might be calculated to promote the 


very thing you are talking about; would you not? \ 
Mr. Wuite. I would oppose legislation that might be calculated to 


do what? 


Mr. Fisurr. To promote disunity, and so forth, that you have just 
been describing. 
Mr. Wurrte. I think I see the purport of your question, Mr. Fisher. 


I think we perhaps disagree on what will promote unity and what will 


promote disunity. 
Mr. Fisner. Apparently so. 
Mr. Wuire. I am quite certain of that. I believe that the Federal 


Government, taking a stand that tho Constitution of the United States 


means what it says—namely, that all men, irrespective of race, creed, 
color, or national origin, are entitled to opportunity to work, and to 
justice under the Constitution and under the laws of our country, will 
romote unity, rather than disunity, because it will correct basic and 
long-standing ills. 
Mr. Fisuenr. -I do not think you could pick an argument with any- 
one on the application of the Constitution. . 
Mr. Warts. | trust I cannot. 
The Cuarrman. If there are no further questions, thank vou, Mr. 


-White. I am sorry that wo have not had more time to develop your 


argument, which is an excellent one. You have been most helpful in 
presenting facts for our record. 

Mr. Wuirr. Thank you, Madam Chairman. 
| The Cuareman. Gentlemen, I take great pleasure in presenting 
Rabbi Stephen S. Wise to the committee. As you no doubt know, 
Dr. Wise is the president of the American Jewish Congress, and we 
are very glad to have him here this morning. 


_ STATEMENT OF DR. STEPHEN S. WISE, NEW YORK CITY 


Dr. Wise. It is very kind of you to give me this opportunity, 
Madam Chairman and gentlemen. | 

The Cuarrman. I know that you will make a very valuable con- 
‘tribution to our hearings. 

Dr. Wise. I thank you and your associates of the committee. My 
own statement is very .simplo, and I would have it understood, that, 
while I am the president of the American Jewish Congress, and Co- 
chairman of the American Zionist Emergency Committee, I come here 
not as a member of the Jewish faith or race; I come to you, Madam 
Chairman, ond to this committee, as an American—an American, ir- 
respective of race or faith, concerned with the fundamental problem 
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which is before you. That is, as you best Know, Shall the Fair Em- 
ployment Practice Committee be made permanent, or shall it be per- 
mitted to go when the victory shall have been won and the war shall 
have been ended? : 

I rest my case for the permanence of the Fair Employment Practice - 
Committce on one bas.c truth: Racial, religious discrimination in the 
field of employment is a denial of democracy and is of the essence of 
fascism. Race discrimination is one of the most casily available and 
ono of the most effective weapons of fascism, that fascism which is 
the enemy of democracy everywhere, in all lands, which, alas, has 
shown signs of a certain measure, happily limited of acceptance, even 
in our own country. And any measure which fascism suppocts as 
against the basic truth and the basic justice of democracy, must be 
resisted. You, Madam Chairman, and your associates on this com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives, have a rare opportunity to 
say to the Congress and to the Nation that the F. E. P. C. shail be 
made a permanent organization unless, of course, the battle for 
democracy is to be limited to the war period and forgotten once the 
war period is ended and our military triumph shall have been secured. 
' Shall our earnest American attempt, not only to secure political 
democracy but to guarantee its basic ceonomic implications—shall 
that be safeguarded, or shall it be permitted to go through failure, 
if such failure be conceivable-—and Phos it is nol—-to make perma- 
nent the F. KE, P. C.?) That would mean that you would multiply. 
the difficulties of post-war employment and reemployment. I need 
hardly point out to you, an expert in the field of industrial employ- 
mont, the post-war difficulties, which are gomg to be grave enough 
without bemg gratuitously multiplied by reason of the faulure of 
Congress to make this committee p-rmanent. I watched its rise. 
T have studied its results. And, os an American citizen, apart from 
faith or race, I wish to register the view of one who, after all, is a 
vetoran American, although [ spent the first year of my life, and only 
the first year, happily, in a foreign land, that the F. EB. P. C. has 
done a great ileal rightfully to limit the injustices of employment 
diserim*nation, whether on the ground of race or religion or color or 
national orizin. 

Here you have made an experiment, an admirable experiment, 
even, with insufticient: funds and inadequate staffing, and yet, with 
every manner of dubiety on the part of some members of this com- 
mittee and more Members of both Houses of Congress, this F. E, P.C., 
has done a most worth-while work. It has allayed fears; it has: 
resolved distrust; it has made millions of Americans feel that our 
Government means it, that our Government is not only fighting for 
democracy in Yugoslavia, but is prepared to battle, morally and 
politicaliy, for democracy at home, And nothing can be more heart- 
ening to our own. men, fighting on the front lines everywheré, almost 
everywhere, in the world, then to tell them, “Unhappily we have’ 
permitted racial and r-ligious discrimination in other days; that 
period is ended; it will not come again.” 

T have only to add, Madam Chairman, that, as you and your dis- 
tinguished associates well know, this is not a struggle in relation to 
other aspects of the problem of racial relationships. We are not 
dealing with racial equality. We are not dealing with cognate 
problams. We are dealing with a simple, unmistakable problem: 
Shall our Government do what it can in the name and in the spirit 


of democracy, to make ‘permanent an instrument of government 
which has proved itself to be of high value in limiting the evils of 
any mannor of discrimination in tha field of employment? 

That is all, Madam Chairman, I would say, excepting, inasmuch 
oe ag you were kind enough to allude to my presidency of the America 
Jewish Congress, I thmk I ought to add that I represent several 
ft million Jews of America. And although wa Jews are divided on 
igs many usstions; we are one in belicving—and I think I speak for 
wo the millions of Jews in America today without having been granted 
ie suthorization; 1 know their mind and their spirit~-we are one in 

: urging you with all earnestness to continue to make permanent, and 
adequately to staff and to guarantee the authoritutiveness of the 
Fair Employment Practice Committee. 

Thank you, Madam Chairman. I shall be very glad to answer 
questions. 

The Cuarrman. Doctor, you have made a very comprehensive 
and a very fine statement in support of a permanent F. EK. P. C., 
and we are very grateful to you. I wonder if you could givo us any 
idea of the part that private employment agencies play in discrim- 
oe inatory employment practices against Jews. Do you know anything 
pe about that? 

Bel Dr. Wis. Against Jews, did you say? 
: ’ The Cuamman. Yes. 
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? Dr. Wise. I know that employment agencies, after all, are the 
He # instruments of the employing groups. They do not act on their 
ae own. They are under orders. ‘They do as they are bidden to do. 
eats I think sometimes they lean overmuch backward, and pcrhaps are 
; more royalist than the king. I find occasionally there is a super- 
pone gratuitous readiness on the part of emproy mens agencies to practice 
rae discrimination against one race, say the Negro race, or against another 
Hed racial group, let us say my own, in order to curry favor and win the 
Hie gratitude of those who are imagined to be fundamentally discrimi- 
i i ° .natory in their employment practices. That is often true. The 
, as underlings are worse than the overlings, and they. can usually be 
j ih trusted to be more royalist than the king; but for you, Madam 
ble Chairman, I might say, more Papist than the Popo. 
¢ The Cwairman. Does economic discrimination against. the Jew 
a take a different form from that against the Negro, in your estimation? 
a Dr. Wiser. I think the discrimination against the Negro race is 
Ls aieal 


more widely practiced, is more ruthless. There is an attempt to 
conceal the effects of anti-Semitic, or, as I prefer to say, anti-Jewish 
employment dis¢rimination. Employers have not quite the courage 

Cc of their depravity as against the Jewish people. They have absolutely 

¥ the courage of their unfairness and their injustice, for tae most part, 
eek in dealing with the Negro race, imagining that it is safe to do so, 

| a particularly because of proscriptions that obtain in a goodly Part of 

if our country against Negro employment. But we, as Jews, fight that 

when we can. I am not speaking for Jews today. I am speaking 

for the right of an American to full equality of opportunity, irrespec- 
tive of race, creed, or national origin. 

The CuatrMan. Would you classify the reasons for discrimination 
against Jews? Is it discriminatioa because of race or creed or na- 
tional origin, in your opinion? Hes - 

Dr. Wisz. Madam, I wish I were wise enough, as you probabl. 

‘are, to know what are the causes of discrimination. For example, 
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might flatter myself aid my people that we are too clever, secm too 
clever in the eyes of others, to be given employment; just as it is 
alleged, not without some slight degree of justice, or we are said to 
be, in favor of labor organizations, believe in them, as I believe in 
them firmly and have for a generatio., virtually the whole of my 
manhood life, believed in them. It is taken for granted by employers 
that the Jews are unpleasantly resistant against injustice. And that 
is something that employers do not like. They prefer to deal with 
people who take everything lying down and who seem to take it for 
granted that bp and unfairness are necessary concomitants of 
the industrial life of our country. 

' The Cuarrman. I think that is very true, Doctor. 

Dr. Miller, have you any questions? 

Mr. Miuuer. I did not hear all of the witness’ statement, but I 
wondered if there were any statistics available which would show the 
number of Jewish people employed in certain Government offices 
con pated to the colored race or the gentile race, that is in proportion 
to the population of the United States. 

Dr. Wisr. I should not presume to offer you such statistics, I 
know those things are dalled about unduly in Washington and other 

laces in the country, as if only Jews were employed governmentally 
in Washington, which, of course, is an absurd and grotesque exagger- 
ation. I cannot give the relative figures of Jews, gentiles, Negroes. 
T think I could easily get the figures, but 1 need not point out to you, 
Mr. Representative, or Doctor, as the Chairman referred to you--—~ 

The Cuarrman. The gentleman is Dr. Miller of Nebraska. 

Dr. Wiss. Dr. Miller, 1 do not think that is really of the essence of 
the problem, except for those who wish to limit employment in the 
Government and outside of the Government to white Christians, and 
to such people that is a very real question. To those who believe that 
the Jows, as well as Christians, black men as well as white men, have 
aright to enjoy quence through equality of labor employment, that is 
no problem at all 

Mr. Miuurr. I presume it is true, Doctor, that the Jewish race bas 
a tendency to migrate to certain occupations or industries. You find 
a rather large proportion of Jewish people dominating a particular 
industry. Is that true? 

Dr. Wisz. I think it is true, Mr. Representative, that Jews, by 
reason of economic circumstance and political conditions in fhe lands 
whence they came, have been forced into certain employment areas. 
For example, I presume you would have believed, up to 10 years ago, 
that » Jew cannot be a farmer. If you will read Dr. Walter Clay 
Loudermilk’s recent book on Palestine, you will find that Jews who did 
not know tue difference between a hoe and a plowshare 50 years ago 
have wrought a miracle in the way of agriculture, agricultural re-crea- 
tion in Palestinc—have, I say, wrought a miracle. But, of course, Jews 
have been ghettoed in other lands and have been forced into narrow 
restricted areas of employment; for example, the needle trades. An 
they remain, many of them, in the needle trades, but not permanently. 
Their sons become lawyers and doctors and rabbis. 

Mr. Miuumr. I did not want any long dissertation, but——- 

Dr. Wiser. I am afraid that a minister cannot avoid long disser- 
tations. 

Mr. Miuuer. I happened to be in Germany on a couple of different 
occasions? 
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Dr. Wise. Not recently? 

Mr. Mituer. No; not recently; 1937 was the last time. 

Dr. Wise. I was there in 1933. 

Mr. Miuier. And I was there in 1927. The troubles that devel- 
oped in Germany, which became so acute and thai have caused the 
death of so many Jewish people—— 

Dr. Wise. Four million. . 

Mr. Minter. ——started Sprarenty from their control of the econ- 

hen I was there, they owned about 70 
percent of the best property in all of the large cities. Of course, out. 
of that. came a Hitler, who said, “The Jew is the trouble in Germany. 
He has caused all of your economic disturbances.” And that has 
resulted in a catastrophe that has involved the world. It does seem 
to me that your race, of course being a little keener than the gentiles 
in raoney matters 

Dr. Wise. No; we simply have to work harder than the gentiles in 
order to survive. 

Mr. Mitirr. You work harder and save your money; you controlled 
the economic and political machinery that caused the difficulty in 
Germany. Iam wondering if we do not face some potential possibility 
of difficulty in this country from similar conditions. Have you any- 
thing to offer on that? 

' Dr. Wisr. Yes; J have two things to say to you. In the first 
place IT am sure you, as an educated American gentleman, and a 
physicien, do not aceept the hideous and grotesque hes of Iitler, that 
the Jews were persecuted by him because they were in control of 
70 percent of the realty of, say, Berlin and Munich. I would like to 
have those figures carefully studied. And your mention of them 
Moves me to resolve that FP shall try to get at the figures, because I 
am sure that they are utterly, utterly false. If you were to ask me 
what was the reason for Hitler’s persecution of the Jews, 1 am sorry 
I would be under the necessity of saying to you that Hitler was shrewd 
cnough to turn to the so-called Christians, who were not Christians 


-or they would never have responded to him—and said, “We will get 


the Jews out; you can have their property; you can have their posses- 
sions; you can have their jobs; you can have their stores.”” And he 
offered so-called Christians, who were Christless Christians, an oppor- 
tunity for looting, and for booty, which thev were not decent and 
Christian cnough to resist. The position of the Jew had nothing to 
do with that. 

You asked a further question, whether there was not the potential 
danger, the possibility, of » similar condition of affairs in this country. 
Yes; provided we recede from the democratic ideal and the democratic 
point of view. If America ceases to .be democratic, Jewish life in 
Amcrica will become inseeure, But if America remains a democracy— 
and some of us believe it will—then my position as a Jew will be as 
secure as your position as a Christian and a midwesterner, The 
status of the Jew is bound up with the degree of adherence to demo- 
cratic idealism in this and in every country. And | believe, as you 
look ut me, that you agree with me, sir. 

The Cnairman. Mr. Fisher, have you any questions? 

Mr. Fisuer. Dr. Wise, as 1 understand your answer to Dr. Miller, 
you do not take the position that: members of your faith are being 
discriminated against in Government employment; is that true? 
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Dr. Wisk. T am not equal to dealing with anyone who is as keen 
at questioning as you are, Mr. Fisher, so I must watch my step. I 
dare say there is some discrimination agsinst Jews even govern- 
mentally. I think there are certain places in Government which shut 
out Jews. Prior to the war, for example, I think Jews found it very 
difficult to gain places at Annapolis and West Point. Places were not 
quite open to them as they would have been open to them if they had 
been Methodists or Baptists or Presbyterians or Episcopalians. I 
think there is some measure of discrimination, but not serious enough 
to move mc to come here today to speak about it. I deai with the 
whole large problem of discrimination which it is the business of a 
Government agency such as a permanent F. BE. P. C. to limit and 
ultimately to help abolish. 

Mr. Fisher. Do you feel that could be corrected or alleviated 
through the creation of a permanent F. E. P. C.? 

Dr. Wiser. | believe it has slready been lessened by the F. EF. P. C. 
The F. E. P.C., imperfect as it is, without authority, without adequate 
funds, shot at, pestered and embarrassed, as it too often is, in many 
ways, still has been effective in limiting discrimination in employment. 
And I believe most earnestly, Mr. Fisher, that if vou were to give 
authority and funds, and the authority which resides only in perma- 
nence, to the Fair Hmployment Practice Committee, you will make a 
real impact upon the injustices and inequalities of employment 
discrimimation everywhere in our country. You will not have utopia 
overnight. lt will take years to bring about a complete correction 
and an ultimate abolition of the wrongs of discrimination. But you 
will make a real dent in the problem. 

Mr. Fisuer. Dr. Wise, do you think there has not been progress 
through the years in correcting the situation which you deseribe? 

Dr. Wis. 1 do not take the position that there has not been 
progress, sir, But I maintain—and I know the facts, that there has 
been insufficient progress. After all, democracy is not a relative 
thing; it is an absolute thing. Democracy deals with problems 
gradually but, at the same time, it cannot asseat to compromise of 
fundamental ethical and spiritual principles; aamely, that we be 
satisficd with a very slow rate of progress. There are things that 
our Government ought to do, ought to deal with fundamentally and 
basically, and this is one of the things. And you can do it, gantlemen, 
at 2 minimum of expense. 

Mr. Fisusre. You referred to fascisin that exists in’ American 
economic life, or under our system. 

Dr. Wise. In American life? Forgive me—I did not say economic 
life particularly. 

Mr. Fisuer. What did you refer to? 

Dr. Wise. 1 referred to that of which you know better than T, 
because you are a Congressman. You, as a Congressman, must know 
that there are multiplying signs of the rise of antidemocratic fascism 
in America. 

Mr. Fisuer. Where is that, Doctor? 

Dr. Wiss. Everywhere. thas not the conrage to raise its head 

Mr, Fisner. How long has it been in existence? 

Der. Wise. I think it felt. itself free to operate without too much 
peril beginning with 1981, 1932, and 1983, during the years of the rise 
of Ifitler. Since that time, as evidenced by hundreds of Fascist 
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organiz‘itions which use anti-Semitism as their first and most easily 
available weapon, I think every intelligent American must_ know, 
as I do, that there is a real Fascist, peril in America. It takes the 
forrm of basic discrimination in the field of employment. 

Xt takes the form, as evidenced by this trial now current in Wash- 
ington, of the bitterest and filthiest anti-Semitism. My own name 
was dragged into tho trial in Washington as if I were a Communist. 
T am as much of a Communist, sir, as you are, or as every member of 
‘tho committee. Iam an American. I am a believer in democracy. 
And yet soiaeone in that trial dared to speak of me as if I were identi- 
fied with communism, which I have opposed since the day of its 
founding. I give you that as an example of Fascist filth, of the lying, 
which obtains in American Fascist groups. You know some of them 
in Texas. I know some of them in Illinois. I know some of them in 
New York. We must not assume for a moment that every American, 
native or foreign-born, is satisfied to have our democracy go on. 

For cxample, you happen to know, I am sure, the name of Edwin 
Holt James, nephew of the great William James, nephew of Henry 
James. Ho is as truly a aworn foe of the democratic ideal as Hitler 
himself. He does not believe in democracy. J think he ought to 
be in jail. I think Mr. Biddlo ought to go after him, or Mr. Hoover. 
Ho lives in Boston. He is the brains of those wretched little bundists 
who seek to overthrow democracy. 

FYorgive me if 1 speak with some passion. After all, I have lost 
three to four million fellow Jews, my brothers all over the world, 
becauso fascism was not suppressed and crushed when it could have 
been suppressed and crushed, when it should havo been suppressed 
and crushed. But the Christians of the European lands, beginnin 
with Germany—Germany divided between 20,000,000 Catholics an 
40,000,000 Protestants—should havo said to Hitler, “How dare you 
offer us the bribo of Jewish booty! We are Christians and we desire 
to live as Christians with our Jewish neighbors.” : 

Mr. Fisner. I do not think anyone can question your position on 


“the way things were carried on in Europe, Doctor. , I do not think 


there is any disagreement among any of us about that. 

Dr. Wiss. I should hope not. 

Mr. Fisuer. You believe, I am certain, in the American system, 
that gives every person the opportunity to go into a business {or him- 
self and to create jobs; do you not? 

Dr. Wise. Yes; by all means. 

Mr. Fisuer. Suppose a man goes into a business where he employs 
five people, within the scope of this proposed permanent organization, 
And he feels that in order to mako a success of his business and make 
secure his investment, he should have the privilege of choosing the 
particular employees whom he knows from his experience will better 
produce and make a profit for him. Do you not believe that he 
should have that right, since he has created the jobs that he is to fill? 

Dr. Wiss. He should have that right within this limitation, that in 
choosing five employees he has not the right to deny employment to 
any man because he be a Negro or a Jew or a Catholic or a member of 
any racial or religious group. And as a master of men, hiring and 
firing men, he should come within the supervision of an I’, E. P. C. 
which will say to him, “Hire whom you p ease, fire whom you pleage, 
but you may uot hire and fire because of race, religion, color, and so 
forth, and so forth.” ee 
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Mr. Fisxer. One other question. Suppose this man refuses to hire 
a Negro applicant for a job, let us say; suppose that Negro files a 
complaint with the F. E. P. C. on the ground of discrimination. Who, 
would you think, should have the right to pass on the issue of whether 
the employer acted in a spirit of discrimination or acted out of good 
business judgment? } 

Dr. Wiss. The F. E. P. C. should have the case before it and may 
be trusted to render a fair decision, taking into account all the cir- 
cumstances, including the record and the quality of the employer. 

Mr, Fisuer. You would take from the employer, the man who 
perhaps borrowed money to make an investment and create these jobs, 
the right to hire his own employees, those whom he felt would be more 
likely to make his business a success, and you would transfer that right 
in the final determination to the F. E. P. C., a bureau in Washington? 

Dr. Wiss. Mr. Fisher, you will forgive me for saying that yours is 
not a fair statement of the case. But if I had to answer tho question 
rik yor put it to me, I would say that I would rather take from a so- 
called employer the right to hire and fire, than to take from any group 

of Americans tho right to remain alive, to survive, which right they 
would lose if men were permitted to hire and fire irrespective of the 
provisions of the bill with reference to the permanent establishment of 
the F. E. P. C., to be made permanent if you, Madam Chairman and 
gentlemen, do your duty to the whole American people. 

Mr. Fisner. Then you would take from that employer his freedom 
of choice, his right to determine that question for himself? 

Dr. Wiss. Life constantly limits our freedom of choice; you ma 
put it that way. It is a very clever bit of rhetoric, but, after all, 
am denied my freedom of choice. I cannot go to London I would 
love to go to London just now; I have an important thing todo. But 
I cannot go. 

Mr. Fisuer. Doctor, I had not quite finished my question, and this 
is the last question I have to ask. 

Dr, Wiss. I am sorry; I did not mean to interrupt you. 

Mr. Fisner. You would take from the employer, then, the tradi- 
tional freedom of choice that empioyers have had in this country for 
300 years, of selecting their employees, those whom they feel, on the 
basis of their own business experience, as a result of their own business 
acumen and good judgment, would be more likely to make their 
investment a success; and you would leave the final determination of 
whether he denied a particular applicant a job on the ground of 
discrimination, to the F. E. P. C., a bureau sitting in Washington; is 

_ that correct? 

Mr. Mitier. Would not that be fascism? 

Mr. Fisuer. Would not that be fascism of the first order? 

Dr. Wise. It would be fascism 

Mr. Fisner. First answer the question, please. 

Dr. Wise. It would be fascism to place success in industrial 
investment above life and equality of industrial opportunity for 
Americans irrespective of race. You will forgive me for saying—one 
speaks with very great respect to a Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives—but I do not feel that your question is fairly put. You 
assume that the supremely important thing in America is to give to 
the employer the right of choice, of discrimination in the matter 
of choosing employees. My own position as an American, although 
I am not # Member of Congress—is that no fundamental right of that 
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employer {gs violated because the Government steps in and says, 
“You shall not deny opportunity of employment to a man because he 
happens to be of the race of Jesus Christ and Peter and Paul and 
John and Mary, or because he happens to have a skin the color 
of which is different from your own.’”’ The American democracy, 
which I take seriously, perhaps because J am not a native Amorican, 
because I lived the first year of my life in anothor Jand—the American 
. democracy is not concerned primarily with the right of a man te 
exercise an arbitrary and capricious choice among the people whom he 
seeks to employ; but is concerned with the right of every American 
to have equality of opportunity in order that he may live and labor, 
in order that he may labor so that he may live. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Kelley, have you any questions? 

Mr. Keitiny. No, Madam Chairman. I want to compliment tho 
Doctor on the clarity with which he expressed basic and fundamental 
principles. 

Dr. Wisz. Thank you, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Seanlon, have you any questions? 

Mr. Scanton. No, Madam Chairman. I want to congratulate tho 
Doctor on his fine contribution to the hearings on this legislation. I 
believe all of the questions that 1 might have asked have been asked 
already and have been answered by the Doctor. 

Dr. Wiss. [I should be delighted to answer questions of yours, as 
the author of the bill. 

Mr. Scanton. I do not believe I have any questions at this time. 

The Cuatmman. Mr. Lesinski, have you any questions? 

Mr. Lesinsx1. Dr. Wise, the question of discrimination is older than 
50 years in this country. I remember as a youngster away back in 
1888 that my dad could not get a job because he came from Poland. 

Dr. Wiss. In what part of the country was he denied employment? 

_ Mr. Lesinsxt. In Detroit; because industry at the time had certain 
nationals who were at the head of that industry and they naturally 
denied employinent to other groups. But that has gone on for more 
.than 50 years. One thing struck me, in what you said, and that was a 
remark you made about attempting to help the Yugoslavian Govern- 
ment to form a democracy. Do you think this Government has been 
fair to Yugoslavia? 

Dr, Wise. Do you think it quite fair to ask me a question which is 
coupletely irrelevant to the problem before the committee? 

‘Mr. Lesinskr. Well, you made the comment; that is the reason I 
am asking the question. ee 

Dr. Wise. J am willing to answer it, but I think it would be wholly | 
irrelevant to the discussion; don’t you, Madam Chairman? 

‘The Cuamman, I think so. It is wholly irrelevant. 

Mr. Lxsinsxi. Then I would like to ask one more question. Is 
there any difference between fascism, nazi-ism, or communism? 

Dr. Wise. Is there any difference? You might ask the question, 
Is there any difference between a Democrat and a Republican? Do 
you really want an ‘answer? ane 

Mr. Lesrnsxt. I should leve an answer. 

Dr. Wise. Nazi-ism is the German brand of fascism, a little more 
dangerous, a little more frankly violent, a little more atrociously 
terroristic than fascism ordinarily dares to be. - 

Communism is at the other end of the acale. Communism is, I 
think, as J read about it—I have never been in Russia and the Czar 
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of Russia never invited me to come and { never was particularly eager 
to go to Russia while there was an international Communist organiza- 
tion—communism is stil! in a state of flux. I do not believe that the 
Soviet Union quite knows what its ultimate objective is; 2 or 3 years 
ago it seemed as though the Soviet Union were bound to bring about 
the sovietization of all the world. I believe, although I may be mis- 
taken, that that has been banished frora the purpose of the Soviet 
Union and that they are now quite satisfied to be left alone provided 
Hey can be helped to overcome and overwhelm their Fascist enemies. 

© are against every form of fascism. Fascism cannot endure, can- 
not survive, as long as it is threatened in the world by the political 
and moral superiorities of democracy. Therefore it must war against 
democracy. 

I do not believe, although I may be in error, that communism finds 
it necessary to oppose democracy, because I believe that communism 
means, in the end, to adopt some manner of democracy within its own 
area of ie and conduct. 

Have I raade myself clear? 

Mr. Lestnsxt. I agree with the gentleman. That is all. 

The Cuainman, Dr. Wise, you have made a very great contribu- 
tion to our hearings. 

Dr. Wiss. It is very kind of you to say so, Madam Chairman. 

The Cuairnman. It is the kind of discussion we should hear more 
of. It is good for the soul. 

Dr. Wisse. Gentlemen of the committee, I thank you for your kind- - 
ness in bearing with mé. I hope, Mr. Fisher, you did not think I 
was too prolix in my answers to you. I was told you were & ver 
keen and dangerous questioner, so that my mind was half prepared, 

Mr. Fisuer. I was wondermg what company you have been 
keeping. 

Dr. Wisr. I have been keeping the company of people who hope, 
as | hope you do, that the F. EK. P. C. will become peimanently estab- 
lished by law. 

The Crairman. I really think you have made a convert of Mr, 
Fisher, and if you have, that would be a real achievement. 

Dr. Wise. Thank you, Madam Chairman. 

The Cuairmman. The committce will stand edjourned until 10 
o’clock tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon an adjournment was taken until Wednesday, June 14, 
1944, at 10 a. m.) 
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WEDNESDAY, JUNE 14, 1044 


Hovusn or Represenratives, 
Commirtrn on Lasor 


Washington, D.C. 


The committee mot at 10 a. m., Hon. Jennings Randolph presiding. 

Mr. Ranpouten. The Committees on Labor of the House of Repre- 
sentatives will continue its hearings on H. R. 3986, H. R. 4004, and 
H. R. 4005. 

We havo with us our colleague Representative LaFollette, of Indi- 
ana, author of the last bill mentioned, one of the companion measures 
to the Scanlon bill, the subject matter for what we hope will be a vor 
thorough discussion by this committee. The benefit of the testi- 
mony of witnesses who have givon us, and who will give us valuable 
information on legislation of this type, forms a basis for future action. 

Mr. LaFollotte, we should be glad to have your statement at this 
time. 


STATEMENT OF HON. CHARLES M. LAFOLLETTE, A REPRESEN- 
TATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF INDIANA 


Mr. LaFouuerrm. Mr. Chairman and mombors of the committee, 
J appear here as the sponsor of H. R. 4005, a bill to prohibit discrimi- 
nation in employment because of race, creed, color, national origin, 
or ancestry, and in behalf of that bill and H. R. 3986, introduced b 
Representative Scanlon, of Pennsylvania, which the committee is 

resently considering, and H. R. 4004, previously introduced by 
epresentative Dawson, of Illinois. These bills are, for all practical 
purposes, similar in their language and similar in their purposes. 

16 Committees has previously had the bonefit of much logal,, tech- 
nical, and factual testimony in support of this legislation designed to 
establish a permancont Fair Employment Practice Commission by act 
of Congress to supplant and give congressional sanction to the princi- 
ples and purposes which led to the establishment of the present Com- 
mittoo on Fair Employment Practice, heretofore established by Execu- 
tive Order No. 9546, on May 27, 1943. 

I hope that I may be able to bring to the committee certain points 
of view in connection with this logislation which have not been hereto- 
fore presented to the committee, or which, in any event, may consti- 
tute an expansion of or a supplementing of ideas and points of view 
heretofore presented. To my mind so many arguments could be 
advanced and elaborated upon in support of this legislation that, 
considering the necessity for brevity in my present appreach to this 
question, [ should like to preface my statement by saying that I am 
offering at this time the most meager sketch or outline of certain 
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approaches to the questions involved in this legislation, which by no 
means exhaust my thinking upon the question, but which are pri- 
marily offered for the purpose of stimulating thought and discussion 
by the members of the committee, and possibly by the Members of 
the House, when, as, and if the committees reports any of the bills 
now pending before it. 

T shall, therefore, troat upon but three subdivisions of my funda- 
meptal thinking on the questions involved in this legislation: First, 
the fundamental ethics behind the legislation; second, constitutional 
approaches to the legislation; and, third, suggested improvements or 
amendments to the legislation. 


’ I, THE FUNDAMENTAL ETHIC BEHIND THE LNAISLATION 


T believe that intellectual honesty and moral courage demand the 
passage of this legislation and its support by all of the Members of 
the Congress who proféss their belief in the: fandamental democratic 
ethic which underhes the thinking of the citizens of this country and 
which is the same ethic for the preservation and advancement of 
which we claim to be fighting this war. 

Because in the balance of my remarks on this subject T shall often 
uso the word “democracy” in referring to the ethic, [ wish to dis- 
tinguish my use of the term “democracy” in the ethical sense from 
the limited use of the term which we customarily use, viz., as descrip- 
tive of a form of government. A democracy or a democratic form 
of government, used in its political sense, [ think has reference only 
to a form of government in which the people to be governed directly 
vote and participate in the decisions which are to be made for the 
DULPOSE of governing their conduct. In other words, the old New 
Fin land town meetings were pure democracies in a political sense; 
and, used in the political sense, our Government, of course, is not a 
democracy but it 1s a republican or representative form of government. 
‘Novertheless, the ethic under which this representative government 
is to work, and must work, is the democratic ethic, if it is to permit 
us to develop in America the sort of civilization to which all people 
of gcod will in this country inherently aspire. 

Jemocracy, then, in this broad sense is an ethic and a philosophy 
arising out of Hebraic-Christinn thinking and centered upon the 
belief that man is spiritual and the most dignified being on earth. 
Democracy in this sense is not capable of being divided or stratified. 
There is but one democracy, which is a philosophy based upon a 
complete application of the injunction of Christ, “Thou shall love 
they neighbor oa thyself,” which He called the second commandment. 
‘And = this commiiandinent and this ethic must be practiced by man 
exclusively in all fields of man’s efforts and endeavors and operations 
on earth. Thus conceived, it is true that democracy operates and 
has rules which we must still unfold, discover, and develop in the 
field of economics and in the field of racial relationships, as well as 
in the field of political science; but it is self-evident to me, neverthe- 
leas, that there is but one democracy. It is a faith, a hope, and an 
ethic which requires our unswerving devotion to and practice of a 
set of principles in every field in which man comes in contact with 
his fellow man. a oad 
’ Tf we accept the above concept of democracy as sound, then it 
follows that the application of this phi'osophy and ethic in the field 
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of economics demands of us that we believe that nothing shall inter- 
fere with a man’s opportunity to oceupy any position or hold any 
job, except hia own lack of ability to hold the job or lack of emotional 
baliare or charactor qualities which permit. him to work in conjune- 
tion with others harmoniously and without disrupting the work of 
those with whom he is workiug and associating himself. 

But it is fundamental that this question of the development of 
abilities and skills and the development of self-discipline and character 
qualities is an individual characteristic and that the individual’s 
capacity is neither biologically nor, psychologically based upon the 
Ghor of a man’s skin or his racial origin. 

lt. follows, therefore, that any limitations upon any individual's 
opportunity to hold «a job or to make economic advancements which 
are based upon racial considerntions or so-called racial qualities are 
false limitations which are inconsistent with th» democratic ethic as 1 
have defined it, and consequently have no right to exist in a demo- 
cratic society and civilization, 

And it finally follows that if such limitations exist in a republic, 
which is operating as a government for the purpose of advancing the 
democratic ethic, then they are not only contrary to the principles 
upon which that government is founded and operated but they are 
anti-social limitations which it is not only the right, but the obligation 
and the duty of such a gevernment, operating under such a philosophy, 
to remove through the enactinont of positive and definitive legislation 
at any time when it clearly appears that these limitations have existed 
for such a long time and are so firmly entrenched that they cannot be 
removed except by positive legislative action. 

Therefore, siveo EF beBeve that such limitations exist in our society; 
that they are false Emitations, as measured by the ethic and philosophy 
in Which we, as a people, profess o belief, I must conclude, if Lam to be 
logical, intellectually honest, and morally courageous, that I must 
support such legislation as is calculated to remove these impediments 
against full economic opportunity to any member of that society. 
It is for these reasons that T not only support this legislation, but 
that I also find it impossible to oppose it. 


A. CONSTITUTIONAL APPROACHES TO THE LEGISLATION 


In discussing the question of constitutional approaches J shall ngain 
divide it into a very broad disvussion of inherent constitutional power 
of the Congress as such and, secondly, present a discussion of my per- 
sonul thinking upon the obligations which a Member of Congress’ 
ovth of office places upon him in casting bis vote upon legislation in 
which it is asserted that constitutional questions are involved. 

The many decisions which have been handed down by the Supremo 

Yourt in discussing the constitutionality of the Wagner Act, m my 
opinion, have clearly established the constitutionality of this legisla- 
tion. In a sense also the opinions of the Federal courts in construing 
the Fair, Labor Standards Act and the Walsh-Healy Act have clearly 
established that this logislation is drawn to operate in a field in which 
the Congress clearly has the power to act. 

But more than that, the Supreme Court, in upholding the pro- 
visions of the Wagner Act, which permits an employee wrongfully dis- 
charged for union activities to recover from his employer the differenca 
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botween the waga which ho was receiving at the time ho was dis- 
charged and the wage which he received or might have received in 
reasonably similar employment during tho time that he was unom~ 

loyed, establishes a mensura of damapes which the English common 
aw had proviously established as the method of measuring damages 
for the loss of a comparable property right. For instance, if a tenant 
breaks his lease befors the end of the term, the landlord, under proper 
pleadings under proper provisions in the lease, is entitled to recover tho 
difference between the vent fixed in the lease and the rent which he 
actually roceived or which he might reasonably havo received from tho 
samo property from another tenant during the anes uibed term, This 
right was given to tho landlord because his ownership of real estate 
was recognized as a formof property. Is it not logical to infer that the 
moasuro of damages used in the Wagner Act and the method of 
measuring damages establishes the proposition that a job is a form of 
property’ 

By tho samo token, tho provisions of the Wagner Act which, under 
certain circumstances, entitled the employes to be reinstated in his 
job over tho protest of the employer is rather analogous to the right of 
® person in possession of real property to resist wrongful removal by 
the owner, and likewise, somewhat analogous to the right of replovin 
by the person entitled to possession in the cate of personal property. 
From which, L think it is again pean to infer that a job or the right 
of employment in industry, or the right to work, if you choose to uso 
that expression, under the rulings of the Supreme Court in construing 
the Wagner Act, has clearly advanced from the concept of a com- 
modity and has reached the dignity of at least a quasi property right 
in the eves of the Supreme Court of the United States. Etis true that 
this job cannot yet be sold and transferred and it is not capable of 
being inherited, which are other attributes of things which we have 
always understood” to be property, but nevertheless, it is certainly 
yroper to say thet the right to work and the right to hold a job is at 

‘Teast a quasi property right. 

If this is true, does it not follow that the Congress fundamentally 
has the same right to adopt this legislation for the purpose of regulat- 
ing this quasi property, at least the right to aequire and to hold a job, 
as fully as it has the right to regulate with reference to those things 
which we have always recognized as property and which woe have 
always recognized the power of Congress to regulate and control by 
Federal legislation? 

What Tam trying to point out is this: that whether many of us real- 
ize it or not, the effect of the rulings of the Supreme Court, particu- 
larly in upholding the provisions of the Wagner Act, is to take a step 
forward to the creation of a new concept of property, which is the right 
to work at a gainful employment; and if the fundamental effects of 
tho Supreme Court decisions are what I believe they are, it must 
clearly follow that wo are proposing, in effect, legislation with reference 
to property in the bills now under consideration by this committe. 

gain I can only speak for myself with reference to my understand- 
ing of my obligations under my own oath of office in voting for legisla- 
tion in which a constitutional question is involved. I do not believe 
particularly with reforonce to those questions as to which the law of 
the land is at presont in a state of flux, that 2 man need have a convic~ | 
tion, beyond a reasonable doubt, that logislation is constitutional in“ 
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order to support such legislation and at the same time not violate his 
oath of office, 1 think that he must conclude for himself that there 
are reasonable grounds to believe that legislation comes within the 
provisions of the Constitution. In order to reach hia reasonable con- 
clusion as to the constitutionality of legislation he is, of course, not 
entitled to ongage in speculation or wishful thinking but his conclusions 
must bo based upon and his thinking must be measured by standards 
which require the exercise of correet and common modes of reasoning 
in fitting the law into or under the Constitution. However, if a Mem- 
ber of the Congress of the United States concludes by reasoning proc- 
esses which are neither specious nor speculative that there is a reason- 
able pround to believe that legislation is constitutional, then he is en- 
titled to vote for it, upon constitutional grounds, because, under our 
system of government, the final determination of that question is left 
to the judiciary. 

Perhaps 1 can best explain my thinking by illustrations, I am a 
member of the Protestant Episcopal Church of America. Under my 
oath of office as a Member of the Congress, 1 clearly could not vote 
for legislation which proposed to establish the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of America, as the compulsory faith to be adhored to by evory 
citizen of the United States, This is true because T could not by an 
common or accopted modes of reasoning rationalize tho ponsututotale 
ity of such lepishation. 

On the other hand, T eannot only vote for but propose legislation 
such aa that now under consideration because T have renson to believe, 
by the exercise of common and accepted modes of reasoning, Chat if 
the Wagner Act is constitutional and the Fair Labor Standards Act 
is constitutional, that this legislation in its purposes and its language 
so clearly parallels those acts, whose constitutionality has already 
been upheld, that Tohave reasonable grounds to beheve that. this 
legislation is constitutional, even though its constitulionality has not 
been presented to a court for review—until which time, of course, I 
can have no positive conviction as to its constilubionuality. 

T have laid bare my own mental processes with reference to my 
Understanding of the limitations placed upon me by my oath, not 
gratuitously for the purpose of binding any other member of this 
committee or of the Congress, but with the thought that perhaps it 
nivht establish a standard to which other members of this committee 
or of the Congress might choose to adhere, FE have no thought. of 
oe out a standard by which anyone else but myself might be 
judged, 


YG SUGGESTED IMPROVEMENTS OR AMENDMENTS TO THE LEGISLATION 


In discussing the third subdivision T shall not point out specific 
mynendments or specific language. However, L think it is proper to 
point out that the legislation needs tightening particularly with 
reference to bringing the Federal Government. and its agencies clearly 
within the provisions of the act so that the Federal Government. will 
be honest. with its citizens and clearly demonstrate that it tatends to 
apply the same standards to its own employment prectices as 1b 
fixes for other employers and labor unions and employee associations. 

Jt also occurs to me that the sanction with reference to Goverament 
contracts in section. 13 (b) on page 12 in lines 9 and 10 should cer- 
tainly be modified to conform with tho. standards fer offenses and 
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ponalties fixed in section 14; namely, that the prohibition against a 
Government contract should in any event be made to read “not to 
exceed 3 years” so as to make the sanction flexible and permit the 
Commission to exercise discretion in imposing these sanctions. 

Lalso want to point out that section 12 contains a very commendable 
provision, which is included for the first time in any Federal legislation 
dealing with the power of coninissions to adopt rules and regulations; 
namely, that the requirement that these regulations be transmitted 
to the Congress for their consideration and with the right of the 

Yongress to amend or nullify them by appropriate legislation, if it 
considers them not within the scope of the act or within the powers 
dolegated to the Commission, The language in its present form is 
probably not as carefully drawn as it might be in order to guarantee 
to the Congress this power, However, the act does propose a method 
by which the Congress enn exereise continuing control over the regu- 
lations promulgated by commissions and it is clearly a step in the 
right. direction. 

The inclusion of this seetion in this bill of itself is evidence of the 
good faith of the proponents in advancing it. 

If there are any questions, Mr. Chairman, by yourself or by mem- 
bera of the committee, | shall be glad to try to answer them, 

Mr. Rannovrn. Before members of the committee question you 
ona very splendid and thought-provoking statement, | want to say 
for the record that the absence of our distinguished chairwoman, 
Mrs. Norton, is explained by the fact that she had an important 
appointment this morning at the White House. Mrs, Norton and 
many other members of the committee have given very careful 
attontion to these hearings.  [ myself have been unable to be present 
as thuch as T should have desired, hecauso of other conflicting duties, 

Mr. LaFollotte,. T was very interested in the observation which 
you made as to the chureh membership which you hold, and your 

strong opposition to any legislative pronouncement which wotld 
 ostablish that religious dcnomingtion as the church of the United 
States. ‘That is correct, is it not? : 

Mr. Lalouuwrre. Yes. Of course, that is clearly prohibited by 
the Constitution. 

Mr. Rannourn. That is prohibited, as you sny, by the Constitu- 
tion. IL wanted to comment on that subject at this point beeause I 
am a member of a denomination, the Seventh Day Baptist Church, 
which has but 10,000 members in the entire world. We are a very 
small minority group in the Council of Churches. Yet there has 
boen & movement’ on foot, presented to State legislatures — not, to 
my knowledge, to the Federal Government-—to set up by lew the 
observance of a certain day for worship, called the Lord’s Day. 
That would be Sunday; whereas the church in which [ hold member- 
ship believes, as do the orthodox Jews and the Adventists, that there 
is a Sabbath which is on a Saturday, rather than a Sunday. I think 
it is very fundamental, as we think through this legislation, that 
minority groups must be protected in this country. 

T have no further questions to ask. 

Mr. Scanion, have you any questions? 

Mr. Scanton. £ have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

-Mr. Ranpvotrn. Mr. Day 


Mr. Day. I have no questions, thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Ranpourn. Mr. Kelley, have you any questions? 

Mr. Kxeuiey. No, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ranpoven, Mr. Fisher, have you any questions? 

Mr. Fisher. tL have no questions, 

Mr. Ranvnovren, Mr. LaFollette, we appreciate the statement 
which you have made to the committee and we are certain that it 
was based on very careful study. Were the conclusions which you 
reached and which you presented in your brief to the committee 
reached over a period of yenrs, or did you come to your conclusions 
rather quickly? 

Mr. LaFounrerre. No. This has been a development of my own 
thinking and my mind was foreed to a conclusion in favor of the 
propriety of this legislation 2 or 3 years ago. 

Mr. Rannouen. Thank you, Mr. LaFollette. 

Mr. LaFounwrrs, Thank you for allowing me to appear, Mr’ 
Chairman, 

Mr. Ranvouesn. According to our calendar of witnesses, the next 
witness to be heard is Mr. Clarence Pickett. 1 know him personally 
and have worked with him for many years. He is not in tha room at 
the moment. So we will ask Father La Farge if he will take the 
witness chair at this time, 


STATEMENT OF REV. JOHN LA FARGE EXECUTIVE EDITOR OF 
AMERICA; SPIRITUAL DIRECTOR OF THE CATHOLIC INTER- 
RACIAL COUNCIL, NEW YORK CITY. 


Mr. Ranpourn. Father La Farge, if you will proceed by first 
giving, for the purpose of the record, your naie and the position or 
positions which you hold which might be pertinent as a basis for any 
remarks which you are about to make, 

Father La Farce, | am Rev. John La Farge. T am executive 
editor of the national Catholic weekly, America; J am also the spiritual 
director of the Catholic Interracial Council in New York City, which 
is an organization of Catholic laymen particularly interested in ques: 
tions of racial relations. That is how Phave had this contact, besides 
the fact that have worked for a great many years of my life in pasteral 
work among the Negro people in southern Maryland; as well as educa. 
tional work. LT have been interested in various educational projects 
for the Negroes, which has brought me into close contact with many 
of the problems covered in this legislation that is proposed, 

My residence is New York City, 329 West One Hundred and Kighth 
Street. 

Mr. Ranponrn. Wo shall be very glad to have your statement at 
this time, Father La Farge. 

Father La Farce. Honorable chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, E should like to preface my remarks, if L may be permitted to 
do so, by saying that behind the philosophy of what. I am about to say 
here, is the idea just expressed by the Honorable Mr. LaFollette, of 
the ethical nature of democracy, or rather the concept of ethical 
democracy as distinguished from that of politicaldemocracy. believe 
that is a fundamental concept and it is one particularly fundamental 
in my own thinking on this matter. 

Tam speaking to your committee in favor of the bills for the estab- 
lishmont of congressiqnal Commission on, Fair Employment Practice, 
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The position I take with regard to the ponding bills is similar to that 
on which I have frequently expressed myself, in words on various 

ublic occasions, and in my writings, with regard to the President’s 
ixceutive Order No, 8802 and the committee established by Execu- 
tive Order No. 0346, namely, I am guided by considerations not of 
favor or altruistic sympathy toward any particular racial group or 
groups, but by the conviction that proper legislative safeguards in 
tho matter of employment discrimination is a matter of public policy 
and of the general good. 

My approach to this matter may be somewhat different from that of 
most of the others who have spoken or will yet speak before this com- 
mittee, Jam looking at this matter as a clergyman, and more particu- 
larly as a clorgymnn who has devoted a aout part of his life io direct 
work in the field of pastoral ministration and of educational work for 
Americe’s largest racial minority group. I do not speak here in a 
solitary capacity, but the point of view L present is that shared by a 
great number of other clergymen of my own religious body who are 
engaged in like occupation, Though tho principles [ propound relate 
specifically to the Negroes, they apply equally to all other racial or 
religious minorities, 

The Catholic priests in the United States who are ongaged in mis- 
sionary and educational work for the Negro are, for the most part, an 
exceptional body of men. Thoy have been entrusted with this type 
of ministry by their church because of their strengih of character, 
their breadth of view, and their solid and prudent judgment. Tho 
question of employment opportunity for the Negro is one which is 
today most constantly mooted whon these mon confer with ono aonther 
upqn their common problems. These mon aro not enthusiasts, nor 
utopian idealists, nor revolutionaries, nor seekers of position and 
political influence: Thoy are hard, sober realists, in daily contact 
with the sordid facts of human existence. They are constant witnesses 
of the disorder created by mass migrations during and even preceding 
the present war offort. They are keenly alive to the havoc which 
disordered group relations are bound to offect in our large cities in 
every part of tho country. In certain cases their parish rectories 
have had to servo as actual sanctuarios of refuge for members of their 
own flock, in personal danger from lawless mobs or lawless reputed 
officers of the law. Thoy are not interested in any proposition, legis- 
lative or otherwise, which serves meroly ulterior ends. Thoir position 
is too responsible, and their general philosophy of life and governmont 
ig much too realistic to permit of any such leanings, 

Tho sober and settled conclusions of most of these clorgymen, 
certainly of all whom I know who have given any careful thought to 
current’ social probloms, may be summed up in the following threo 
simple propositions: 

1. The question of racial discrimination in employment opportunity 
is a national question and must bo treated on 4 national Maile: par- 
ticularly where it concerns eniployment which has a national affecta- 
tion. : 

2. Some type of nat pent such as is herein proposed, is necessary 
for our goncral social stability now; but enormously more necessary 
in view of the impending post-war situation. 

3. If such legislation is not provided, such as is now laid before 
Congress, the door will be laid wide open for tho worst type of revo- 
lutionary agitation. ; 
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The preceding propositions are not matters of profound or subtle 
philosophy; they are not special pleading for any preconceived cause; 
they are simply the common-sense conclusions of common-sense, 
practical men who have learned by hard experience some of the lessons 
of cause and effect in public affairs, 

If you ask me the reasons for such conclusions, I may briefly explain 
them ns follows: 

1. It is impossible to isolate the entire question of racial or religious 
discrimination and confine it to certain areas or regions of the United 
States. No body of men are less favorable to the idea of extending 
neodlessly the regulatory powers of the Central Government than are 
the Catholic clergymen of the United States, and 1 believe the same 
applies to a great proportion of the clorgymen of other denominations 
aswell, Certainly matters which concern only local conditions should 
be handled locally, and T personally, as a friend of an intelligent 
application of the sound doctrine of States’ rights, would consider it 
a misfortune if the National Government were to be burdened, or were 
to burden itself, with the onerous task of providing for all types or 
arens of racial or religious discrimination those legislative safqruards 
which are properly the office of the individual States, 

Tho phases, however, of the unemployment problem which are 
contemplated by theso bills are matters which it is utterly impossible 
to handle adequately on a merely local basis, Regional and State 
lines are broken down when it comes to employment in Government 
concerns or great national industries which are subject to Government 
contract or control, ‘The policies set in any one part of the country 
have an immediate and direct influence upon those of every other 

art. Wo may not wish this, approve of it, or like it, but such is the 
act, through the intercommunication of every part of the Nation 
with every other part today. 

A poliev of racial or religions employment discrimination is liko a 
contagious disease, it leaps from one region or city to another, Fami- 
lies of mi zrants are spread fram const to coast, and people of the same 
local community are scattered over the entire country, One need 
but prege through the findings of the Tolan committee, especially 
where it dealt with the problems of Negro and other minority migrants, 
to seo how fruitless and futile is the effort to confine to one region 
the example and influence of unfair employment practice in any one 
unit of a national labor organization, a nationally known industry, or 
a Government enterprise, 

Catholic clergymen have come to learn that it is impossible to 
confuse or bluff not only the more alert and educated but even tho 
ordinary masses of the Negro people on these points. ‘They clearly 
seo through the sophistries which would try to deny such patent 
matters of common daily experience. They clearly see the contra- 
diction which exists between the total neglect. of State lines and 
regional lines in the thinking of the majority group in the matter of 
business or governmental enterprise, and the artificial importance 
attached to the same lines when it comes to the vindication of elemon- 
tary human rights. 

2. The social stability of the Nation is, in the last analysis, the 
social stability of its individual families, The reason why Catholic 
clergymen, like many of their brethren among the clergy of other 
religious groups, feel so strongly upon the need of proper safeguards 
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in the matter of equal employment opportunities is that their pasioral 
labors are immediately and constantly concerned with the welfare of 
individual families. These employment, discriminations on racial or 
religious grounds poison family life in its very foundation. They aro 
inimical to the measure of economic security to which every family is 
entitled and which is necessary for the support of its physical existence 
and the proper upbringing of its children in order, decency, sad 
morality. 

The unfair practices which these bills attack are abuses which are 
laid squarely upon the threshold of the clergymex who attempts to 

rapple with the vast mass of disorder, crime, religious and literary 
iMiteracy, and inward spirit of discontent and revolt which are the 
grim fruit of a seamy, undemocratis side of our democracy, which are 
the effects of racial and religieus prejudice. 

The only way by which still greater disorder can be averted and a 
path traced toward the stabilization of our rapidly changing centers 
of population is tbrough the development of sound family living in 
soundly orgainzed neighborhoods. The elimination of job insecurity 
on racin! and religious grounds is not a panacea; it is not a cure-all 
for moral or social ills. But it clearly is a removel of the principal 
ubstacle to such sound family living and the stable employment upen 


which any healthy neighborhood policy is based. 


Again, neither | myself nor anv of those in whose name [ presume 
to speak regard any type of legislative action as an automatically 
operative force for good. Obviously, legislation is powerless un'ess 
supported by some degree of healthy publie opinion. But public 
opinion, on the other hand, is weak and ineffective untess ticialation 
backs it up in those matters which are obviously tho law’s own 
province, Legislation of the type proposed in these bills is itself of 
an educative character. The administration of this proposed com- 
mission from its very nature implics the investigation, discussion, 


. and resolution of those problems which would otherwise rest confined 


to the studies of a few exnerts. It means the laying before the 
general public of the real facts, it 1acans a breke om rumors and 
unfounded allegations, for the proposal works against unfounded 
accusations quite as much as it works for the vindication of justice 
where the allegations are true. 

3. Some may fear this proposed legislation on the ground that. it 
would,” they say, open the door to the raising of issues which would 
otherwise lie dormant. My comment upon such an objection is that 
the Commission, if,conducted according to the spirit of the bills which 
are before the House, would have the contrary effect. 

If yo such commission is provided, in the present. state of our 
domestic socicty, there is no adequate means at hand for tracking 
down and investigating the rumors or accusations of employment dis- 
criminations which are bound to occur. Since such discrimination is, 
as has been pointed out by testimony from other sources, a frequent 
fact; since it arouses profound and lasting resentment ameng indus- 
trious and patriotic citizens; since its'very existence is in violent 
conflict with all that the United Nations stand for in their combat 
with European recialism, no amount of ignoring cen stifle that over- 
whelming demand for action to be taken that will have a restraming 
effect upon so manifest an abuse. f 
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The demand for this Commission is not going to cease with the 
ryossible defeat of legislation in its behalf. That demand, I feel sure 
het all that J have observed of the progress of the popular interest 
in the F, i. P. C., will continue to increase. If no outlet is provided 
for this legitimate demand, the fuel is thereby afforded for the con- 
tinued maintenance of a state of racial discontent, veering: on racial 
despair, which is the unhealthy breeding ground of any and every 
type of destructive and disintegrating movement. 

I consider the issue of whether or not this legislation shall be passed 
ns no ordinary issue. The continuance and development, on more 
constructive and on more solidly authorized lines, of the safeguards 

rovided by the President’s Committee on Fair Employment Practice, 
ete become, for millions of members of minority groups in the United 
States, the acid test of whether or not these same groups are to be 
formally and officially assigned to a second-class citizenship in our 
Republic. The cause which the present F. i. P. C. und the future 
congressional Commission represent is not a matter of racial patriot- 
ism or group solidarity, however meritorious or justified such group 
sentiments may be. It is a matter which concerns not the welfare 
of this or that group, but of the social stability of the Nation as a 
whole. We are all interested in this matter of safeguarding equal 
opportunities, When it is denied to anv one group, it is denied to 
all the Nation, it is sooner or later to move, with inexorable force, in 
the direction of our own homes, our own children, our own personal 
security. 

It is for these and for many other pertinent reasons that J thank 
the Committee on Labor for this opportunity to express before them 
those beliefs and sentiments which are those of so many loaders 
among the clergy of my own group, of disinterested, conservative, 
prudent men and women of every group, racial and religious, minorit 
and majority. It is my conviction that these reasons will prevail, 
and my bi me that our Congress will in this, as in so many other 
matters, fully prove its fidelity to its trust with the American people. 

Mr. Ranvotreu. I am turning over the chairmanship of this meeting 
at this time to Mr, Svanlon, the author of one of the bills we have 
under consideration. I] find it necessary to leave in order to attend 
anoth..r meeting. I am sorry it will not be possible for me to hear 
Mr. Pickett, but I should like to say to the members of the committee 
that I know of few individuals who have done more to bring about 
assistance to those who need it and have been unable to supply it 
themselves, than Mr. Pickett and his organization. 

Mr. Scanton. Father La Farge, you have probably had abont as 
large an acquaintanceship among the Negro minority as any white 
person in this country. Therefore may | ask you, what offect do 
you think the F. FE, P. C. has had on the Negro population in our 
country? 

Father La Farar. [ think it has had a very stabilizing effect. 
I think it has had a very beneficial cffect particularly on the younger 
people, giving them the hope of an adequate reward for their edu- 
cation and particularly their training in skilled labor. It has given 
them a feeling that if a young man trains himself for an occupation, 
he will be able to get employment in that occupation, which is a very 
necessary thing. In other words, it has given them a stimulus, an 
ambition to perfect themselves in the skills and technical trades. 
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Mr. Scaniton. And an opportunity which they have never had 
before? 

Father La Fanan, Yes. 

Mr, Scanton. Do you think the F, I. P.C, has gone about stirring 
up the Negro, agitating them and obstructing the war effort? 

Father La Banarn. No; very definitely | think quite to the con- 
trary. | think that. the work of the I, K.P. C. has brad avery allevi- 
ating effect, on a great deal of that agitation, and if the Lm. PC. 
had not been carried on, that agitation would have been much more 
dangerous and violent than it has been. 

yr, ScanLon. What do you think would be the effect on the 
minority groups, not only the Negro but other minority groups in 
this country, if Congress were to fail to establish a permanent I. KE, 
Pp.C.? 

Father La Faron. I think it would be very deleterious. 1 think 
it would be taken, since the matter has been so widely mooted and 
hua become a mattor of national debate and discussion, as a sign that 
discrimination would be more or less sanctioned. 1 think if would 
have # very dangerous reaction, 

Mr. Scanton. Mr. Day, have you any questions? 

Mr. Day. J would just like to ask the lather this, somewhat pro- 
voked by what Representative Labollette said. We may be in a 
process of evolution im fixing the function of the Federal Government 
as to the job in private enterprise, 1 take it from what you say that 

. in this process of evolution you would be inclined to have the State 
exercise its proper function as to that which is purely within the 
State; and it is only whon you recognize that commerce becomes 
interstate that there is any function of the Federal Government? 

Father La Farce. Very strongly so; yes. Fam very much opposed 
to the Federal Government’s exercising any functions that can possi- 
bly be exercised by the States. 

Mr. Day. But in the changed aspect of modern industry, where 
workers move readily from one State to another, even across the 
continent, you feel that we would not have adequate fair.employment 
practices if the Federal Government neglected its duty in this regard? 

Father La Farar. Yes; that is my idea. 

Mr. Day, That is all. 

Mr. Scanton. Mr. Fisher, have you any questions? 

Mr. Fisner. Father La Farge, [ was interested in your last state- 
ment, to the effect that you feel as I do, that the Federal Government 
should not exercise, powers that may be properly exercised by the 
individual States. 

Fathor Ga Parau. Yes. 

Mr. Fisuen. I think that is a commendable position to teke and 
one that I believe is shared by most American people It was devel- 
oped hore a few days ago that within the past 2 or 3 years as many as 
nine different States have passed laws dealing with their individual 
State problems pertaining to various phases of alleged discrimination, 
which indicates that the individual States are taking a hand in those 
problems that are peculiar to their own localities. 

Father La Farax. Yes. . 

Mr. Fisuer. I am sure you will agree with me that alleged dis- 
crimination is a problem that may be more pronounceed in ono State 
or in one locality under some conditions, than it would be in another 
State or another locality. That is correct, is it not? 

" 
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Father La Fara. T would say this, Mr. Fisher. It is very bard to 
make that statement general, because we never know what part of the 
country these problems may oceur in, Especially as we are dus ing 
with a variety of different minorities. It may occur in almost any 
pert of the country now. There are certain parts of the country, for 
rastance, where discrimination is quiescent for the moment but may 
brevk out ina very violent or marked form in the immediate future 
under post-war conditions. So the country is more or less fluid) in 
that regard. 

Mr. Fisner. L assume, though, that sinee, as Tounderstand it, the 
purpose of these measures, their announced objective, is to relieve 
situations whore a minority group or minority groups are invelved 
and it is claimed they may be discriminated against: ——- 

Father La Faran, Yeas. 

Mr, Risen. It is contended the parpose of the pending bills is to 
undertake to correct: something that has always heretofore been 
handled, and with respect’ to whieh progress has been made, by 
education and understanding; therefore, since the existence of minority 
groups varies in different parts of the country, naturally the problem 
would be more pronounced in those places where those particular 
minority groups may be found and where discrimination is in facet 
practiced, That would be true, would it not? 

Father La Favan, LE would say this, the problem is found in different 
places. . 

Mr, Fisuer. F will put it this way. |} understand that in the State 
of North Dakota there are only a few hundred Negroes in the entire 
Stat , 

Father La Fanar, Yes. 

Mr. Wisner. Whereas in the State of Mississippi more than 50 
pereent of the people are Negroes. You would not say that the 
racial problem is identical in those States, would you? 

Father La Farar. No; possibly not quantitatively, but a similar 
problem might arise, exactly the same problem might arise, in one of 
the Northern or Western States, which could arise in Mississippi. 
The same diffieulties may occur, Our industries, after all, are so 
national in their scope, and there is so much of an interchange of 
population, it is difficult. to localize problems. I do not mean that 
you might not have a preponderance of the problems in certain parts 
of the country, although that might be exaggerated, I think at the 
present time that our industries and our Government agencies are $0 
widespread in their operations that it is much more difficult to confine 
things to one section than it was before, 

Mr. Fisher. But don't you agree that a problem that exists in one 
State or in one part of the country is « problem that. is best known to 
the people who live in that section or in that State, far better known 
than it would be to people living in Washington, for example? That 
would naturally follow, would it not? 

Father La Ping: I will put it this way, that in general where 
things concern local conditions and local matters, yes; but where they 
aro matters of national affectation, the full bearing of it may be known 
better to the people of the whole country. 

Mr. Fisumn. I mean, the solution of a problem may be better at- 
tempted by local people in locel communities and in individual States 
than by somcone perhaps 2,000 miles away. That. would naturally 
follow, would it not? 
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Father La Farer. It would be advantageous if we could so con- 
stitute the country; that would be the ideal situation. ] would like 
to see, as far as possible, each section of the country govern its own 
woblems. Thus those problems wovld be localized. On the other 
1and, there are often matters representing problems which, although 
they may exist locally, may have repercussions all over the country. 
There is 2 variety of different factors. Some things may not be 
known locally as well as they are nationally; they may not know the 
repercussions or the difficultics that t'sey produce in other parts of 
the country. Things may happen in Mississippi or Alabama which 
would have repercussions 1p. other parts of the country that the people 
down there might not be so conscious of. Take, for instance, those 
people who migrate from one section of the country to the other. 
We have in New York and Brooklyn people who have migrated from 
other parts of the country because of conditions there and we have 

experienced sometimes very disagreeable local problems that were 
unsolved. 

Mr. Fisuer. Would you not agree with me that a problem such as 
you have described is evidently in the nature of things better known to 
the people and the authorities of an individual State or locality than 
to people in a Government bureau 2,000 miles away? 

Father La Faraz. I do not know whether I fully grant that. I 
think in certain aspects, yes; but not necessarily in all aspects. In 
other words, there are matters which are of a national character, such 
as the type of things covered by this proposed legislation. I think 
things that concern purely local conditions would be better judged by 
the locality. But where things concern national business, or, for 
instance, trade-unions—-the situation in the unions, of discrimination 
in the unions—the ful) bearing of that may be better known in other 
areas of the country than where the actual situation takes place. 

Of course, locally, one knows certain aspects rather intimately and 
therefore very careful consideration must be given to the feelings and 

_the experiences of people locally. All of that would go into the ad- 
ministration of such a commission. The Commissio: would, if it is 
intelligently conducted, if it is run on a constructive basis, have full 
representation and articulation of the feelings of local people. They 
should be able to present their views. They should be represented on 
the Commission and due consideration given to their experiences. 
But at the same time it would not necessarily follow that they would 
know all, or be the most competent to speak on all the aspects of the 
whole question. 

Mr. Fisner. You spoke of the Commission being responsive to 
local sentiment and feclings and experiences. As J understand this 
bill, it would create a commission composed of seven members. Of 
course, they could not very well represent 48 States. Necessarily 
they would come from a limited area. ‘Then your view is, as I under- 
stund, that in undertaking to solve problems which arise locally, 
dealing with interracial relations, the Nation could better trust this 
Coammission in Washington to pass judgment on the solution of those 
problems and oa the wisdom of the employment or discharge of an 
employee, than the people in an individual State, or the indivi. ‘ual 
employer? 

Father La Farcr. I would not put it quite that way, Mr. Fisher. 
I think the Commission would bo able to pass on the general issues 
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involved which have to be considered locally. There are questions 
which concern the whole country. JT am interested oaly in matters 
where the employment question touches our whole situation, theNation 
as a whole, which T think is precisely the thing that would be dealt 
with by this Commission. T should think that a congressional com- 
mission, under the auspices of Congress, which has the supervision of 
the whole country and is responsible to the whole country, would be 
in a better position to judge of a national matter than a purely local 
body would be. 

Mr. Fisnenr. Of course, the Commission, as I understand, under this 
bil!, would be appointed by the President subject to confirmation by 
the Senate. Each member would serve 6-year terms. That would 
be the extent of congressional control over them under the terms of 
this proposed legislation, 

You also spoke, Father La Farge, cf discrimination which you re- 
ferred to as being like a contagious disease that spreads and increases. 
Did 1 get the correct impression from your statement on that? 

Father La Farce. Yes. 

Mr. Fisuer. Do you feel that during the past 100 years progress 
has been made in this country in the removal of hindrances to the 
economic progress of minority groups? From your studies do you 
feel that there has been progress? 

Father La Farce. I think there has been very definite progress, 
very remarkable progress. J think there has been very remarkable 
piece in the South, in particular, which has been very admirable. 

also strongly believe that the whole attitude and temperament of the 
people in the southern part of the country is such as will gradually 
eliminate all forms of discrimination. JI am very hopeful. I do think, 
nevertheless, that at the present moment, in the present condition of 
the world, there is a very serious danger that the existing discrimina- 
tion produces a danger spot under the circumstances of our war sit- 
uation and our unsettled post-war situation and the unrest in the 
world-—which danger pet may become very much more dangerous 
than we imagine. Although, as I say, there is progress and very 
continuous progress. Nevertheless, I think it is a very dangerous 
thing in itself, both nationally and internationally; very dangerous 
and very risky at the present time. 

The existence of discrimination against minority groups in this 
country is a very dangerous thing for our country from the inter- 
national point of view. I do not think it puts us in the most advan- 
tageous or the safest position. 

r. Fisher. Do you feel, Father La Farge, that the passage of any 
law would solve a problem like that? 

Iather La Farce. No. I expressly said in my statement that I do 
not think any problem is solved by legislation. 

Mr. Fisuer. I think you are right. : 

Father La Faras. But I think the passing of a law is a very neces- 
sary element in the solution. It is part of a process. IT am a strong 
believer in the educational process. It is fundamental. I consider 
the passing of a law is, in itself, educational. It has an educational 
effect. It is both a supplement to education and at the same time a 
stimulus to investigation, and a help in the diffusion of knowledge 
among the people. 
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Mr. Wisner. Of course, if legislation were to have an adverse effect 
on the solution of a problem, it would be unfortunate to pass such 
# law. 

Father La Fara. That is correct, but I do not think it would. 

Mr. Fisnur. During the past year, have you traveled over the 
Nation very much? 

Father La Farax. I have traveled over the Nation a good deal; yes. 

Mr. Fisher. Have you been in the South? 

- Father La Fares. Yes; I have been in the South. 

Mr. Fisurr. What did you find in the South? 

Father La Farar. I found a considerable difference of views among 
people in the South. 

Mr. Fisner. Have you been on the Pacific coast? 

Father La Fares. 1 just came from the Pacific coast and my views 
are partly colored by what I saw on the Pacific coast; thé fecling there 
that this is particularly timely, ana it was urged on me by a consider- 
able number of very conservative people out there, that it is very im- 
portant that something of this sort should be done in view of the 
possibly explosive situation on the Pacific coast. 

Mr. Scanton. On behalf of the committee, Father, we want to 
thank you for your very fine and comprehensive statement. I be- 
lieve you have contributed a great deal to our education on this bill, 
and that of the country at large. We are grateful for your appearance. 

Father La Fares. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Scanton. Our next witness is Mr. Clarence Pickett, presidont 
of the National Council on Race Relations. Mr. Pickett, for the 
purpose of the record, will you state your name and whom vou repre- 
' sent 


STATEMENT OF CLARENCE E. PICKETT, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
OF THE AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE COMMITTEE, CHAIRMAN 
OF THE AMERICAN COUNCIL ON RACE RELATIONS, CHICAGO, 
ILL. 


Mr. Picxert. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, my name is Clarence 
EK. Pickett. I think perhaps I should be recorded as executive secre- 
tary of the American Friends Service Committee and also chairman 
of the American Council on Race Relations with offices in Chicago. 

I am sorry I have not been able to attend these hearings, but I am 
not unacquainted with what has already been presented by various. 
witnesses; and in view of my own background of experience I thought 
I might bring a point of view which is somewhat similar, but has not 
been I think presented fully. - 

It has been my responsibility officially over the past 10 years or 
more to deal with the refugee problem presented by the attitude of 
Germany toward racial minorities. Before Germany entered the 
war, beginning as far back as 1933, we were assisting first in trying 
to prevent the necessity for minorities leaving Germany. When that 
became inevitable, we were assisting, people to leave and later on 
assisting them in their resettlement in this country. I wanted to 
say a few words about how this thing rolled up in Germany. Of 
course, there was a great deal of surface discussion about the superior- 
ity of the blood of the German. The social issues were discussed 2 
great deal.’ But fundamentally what happened was, lawyers were 
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allowed only in certain restricted proportions to the total number of 
people. practicing law in a given community. The same applied to 
doctors and all of the professions. 

Gradually all people with Jewish blood were eliminated from the 
teaching profession. Industries that employed Jews were required to 
reduce them to lower ranks in employment as a means of proving, I 
suppose, the superiority of Germar. blood, probably even more as a 
means of encouraging them to get out of the country. 

Basically it was an economic struggle for jobs in which the minor- 
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I would like to pass fur a nec aney te eth subject. For 2 or 3 
years now we have had, together with the British Quakers, a small 
ambulance unit, dealing with the transport of medical supplies, and 
also ambulance or medical service, for civilians and to some extent for 
‘ men in the armed forces, in China. The Health Department of 
China does not discriminate very much between the two types of 
patients. The thing that has been said to us over and over again 
about that unit is that it is welcome, because.they have treated the 
Chinese cortainly a8 equals; they have gone in to do the job that they 
could do better than other people in China, because those people have 
not had the opportunity for training that these men have had. But 
over and over again, workers as they have come back have expressed 
the anxiety of the Chinese people over the treatment of people 0 
color, not just Negroes, but orientals, as well, in this country. It has 
been a matter of profound concern on which they have expressed 
themselves to these young men of ours who are working in China. 

In connection with this I assume that many of you have seen the 
advantage that the Japanese have taken in their prepeeands of situa-- 
tions which come up in this country. I have collected a few of these. 
There are multitudes of them available to anyone. And I think it 
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may not be amiss for 110 to put into the record a few of those statements 
which are common to Japansse propaganda. 

The Japanese propaganda system says over and over again that 
“Colored people have no hope of justice and equality from the white 
peoples because of their unalterable race prejudice against us.”’ 

Another one: “The colorec people have known that for them the 
war for freedom may have to go on against the very white men at 
whose side they are now fightin,” 

“1 am quoting here from statements from short-wave broadcasts 
picked up in this country. 
_ Mr. Scanuon. Mr. Pickett, I wonder if you could give us the dates 
of any of those broadcasts? The reason | ask that is this. In the 
Immigration and Naturalization Cominittce we were considering a 
bill last year to permit the admittance of 107 Chinese, to become citi- 
zens of this country. We found a lot of propaganda being carried on 
among the Chinese by the Japanese, quoting from our hearings, to 
make it appear that our attitude was against the Chinese. I was 
wondering if you had those dates, so that I could connect them up 
perhaps with that hearing. 

Mr. Pickerr. I have some dates here and some I do not have. If 
think I can get those dates and I would be very glad to do it so far as 
it is possible. 

Another quotation goes like this: 

Can the United States provide the necessary leadership? 


That is in this field of equal opportunity for people of various races. 
Japan is busy declaring that she cannot. She is declaring it in the 
Philippines and in India and in the Malay Peninsula and even to some 
extent in Russia, that there is no basis for hope that colored peoples 
can’ expect any justice from the people who rule the United States, 
namely, the white.people. The Japanese point to our treatment of 
our own colored people. They point to what has happened in this 
. country; and especially on the 25th of January 1942, the Japanese 
broadcast made a great deal out of the death of Cleo Wright, a Negro, 
who was burned to death at Sikeston, Mo. For months the Japanese 
radio propaganda, aimed primarily at South America, capitalized on 
ne Negro situation in the United States. The Japanese spokesman 
said: 

Democracy as preached by the Anglo-Americans may be an ideal and a noble 
system of life; but democracy as practiced by Anglo-Americans is stained with the 
bloody guilt of racial persecution and exploivation. 

I want to say in that connection that I think it is eternally to the 
credit of the Negro group that, although this propaganda has gone 
on in the past and continues to go on at the present time, so far as 1 
am aware, it has had a relatively small response on the part of the 
Negro group, or on the part of any of the other minorities. It has 
been a problem in some of the Japanese-American groups; that is, 
Americans of Japanese ancestry. 

And perhaps, since I have had something to do with that problem, 
I may be permitted to say a word about that problem and also to 
comment on the usefulness of 2 Federal agency taking an interest in 
these matters of racial discrimination. 

Early after the relocation took place, the agency of which I am the 
secretary was asked by the Director of War Relocation Authority,” 
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Mr. Milton Eisenhower, if we would undertake to relocate from. these 
relocation centere, the young men and young women who wanted to 
continue their college education. There were about 2,000 young men 
and young women of Japanese ancestry, American citizens, in the 
universities on the west ccast at thet time. 

Mr. Scanuon. Mr. Pickett, 1 am sorry to have to interrupt you. 
We have just had a call of the House and J am sure, after you have 
finished your statement, the committee will want to ask you some 
questions. We have a program for Thursday already set out. Would 
it be agreeable for you to come back at 10 o’clock Friday morning? 
If you find that inconvenient, if agreeable to the committee, you may 
submit the balance of your statement for the record. 

Mr. PicxeErr. I want to come back if I can. If not, I shall be glad 
to furnish the rest of my statement for the record. 

Mr. Scanton. It is agreed then that you will retvcn on Friday if 

ou can, and if not, you have permission to extend your remarks 
in the record. 

Before we adjourn, if there is no objection on the part of the com- 
mittee, I would like to insert a short statement from Congressmen 
Fitzpatrick, of New York, and also a letter from Congressman Mar- 
cantonio, of New York. 

(The st..tement referred to is as follows: ) 


Remarks or Hon, JAMes M. Firzrarrick, or New York, 1N Favor oF THE 
Soe on Binz, H. R. 3896, Berors rux Hous ComMirrer on Lasor, JUNE 
14,19 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am in favor of the Scanlon 
bill, H. R. 3986, which your committee now has under consideration. I believe 
that there should be no discrimination in employment because of nationality, 
creed, or race. 

Our boys are now fighting ard dying all over the world to save this great 
democratic Government of our. We on the home front should do everything 
possible to carry out the intentions of the framers of the Constitution that there 
pe not be any discrimination, and the bill now proposed is a step in the right 

irection. 

I trust that you will report this bill out favorably and that it will be approved 
by Congress during the present session. 


(The letter referred to is as follows:) 


ConareEss oF THE UNrrep States, , 
House or RepresENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., June 22, 1944. 
Hon. Mary T. Norton, 
Chairman, House Committee on Labor, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Conaresswoman Norton: I had hoped to be able to appear at hearings 
of your committee on legislation for a permanent Tair Employment Practice 
Committee in support of the identic bills now pending in Congress introduced 
by Representatives Thomas f. Scanlon, William L. Dawson, and Charles M. 
LaFollette. With your kiad permission I should like to have this letter serve 
that purpose and become a part of the record of the hearings on these bills. 

In a period of critical manpower shortage there remains the serious under- 
employment and underutilization of a vast reservoir of manpower because of 
discriminations based on race, creed, color, and national origin. The bigoted 
restrictions on employment and upgrading in industry are costing the lives of 
American soldiers. "The un-American exclusion of tens of thousands of Negroes, 
Mexicans, Puerto Ricans, Jews, Italians, Catholics, and other similar groups 
from the democratic opportunity to full participatico in the job life of our country 
is repugnant to the concepts of democracy for which we fight, divisive of our 
national unity, and disruptive to the high fighting morale so vital te victory. 
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In the post-war period, no less than now, there will be need for an ageney of 
the Federal Government with full enforeement powers to guarantee full employ- 
ment at a guaranteed annual wage to every man and wothan in America, irre- 
spective of race, creed, color, or national origin. A permanent Fair Employment 
Practice Committee ean and should be such an agenev. Ht ean and should be 
established to bring to the industrial life of America that spirit of fair play in 
employment and promotion policies which is best suited to breed genuine demoe- 
racy. ; 

It is of deepest consequence to the future progress and prosperity of our counery 
that. we restore the concept of America as a “Land of opportunity for all peoples.” 
Ancrica is big cnough, rich enough, and democratic enough to realize this truly 
American coucept in the immediate future. And it is for this reason that I 
urge the membership of your comnittee to take swift and favorable action on 
the pending legislation for a pertoanent Fair Mamployment Practlee Committee, 

_ As one of your colleagues i pledge my full support to such legislation. 

Sincerely, 
Vrro Marcanronro, 


Mr. Scanion. F want to thank you, Mr. Pickett, for your vory 
fine and comprehensive statement and say that we are very sorry 
that we have to conclude this morning’s session before you had finished. 

Mr. Pickerr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Scanion. The committee will adjourn at this time until 
tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, an adjournment was taken until Thursday, June 15, 
1944, at 10 a. m.) 


TO PROHIBIT DISCRIMINATION IN EMPLOY MENT 


THURSDAY, JUNE 15, 1044 


House or RepresENTATIVES, 
ComMirrnn on Lanor, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met at 10 a..m., Hon. Mary T. Norton (chairman) 
presiding. 

The Cuareman. The committee will be in order. This morning we 
have three witnesses, so we shall have to trv to hurry along as fast as 
possible, as we have only 2 days more of hearings and several witnesses 
scheduled. We expect to conclude our hearings on Tuesday next. 
We had intended to conclude tomorrow, as you know, but Mr. Fisher 
asked Mr. Ross to return for questions on Friday. 

On Tuesday next Mr. Pickett will return. He was here yesterday 
but had not completed his statement, and some membors of the com- 
mittee suggested that he return. In order to get all of the evidence 
we can for our first volume of hearings, Mr. Pickett will return on 
Tuesday vo finish his statement and reply to questions. Our hearings 
will then close until we reassemble after the recess. The date of 
reassembling is uncertain. We shall have to be guided by events. 

Mr. Fister. You do anticipate continuing the vais after the 
recess? 

The Cuasman. Yes, Mr. Fisher. As you know, we have heard 
oply the proponents up to date and still have a long list requesting 
time, Then of course we shall give the opponents their day in court. 

This morning, we are glad to present Mr. E. Vineent Saitt. Mr. 
Suitt is the industrial relations secretary of the Kansas City Urban 
League and also represents the Public Affairs Committee of the 
Paseo branch of the Y. W. C. A. of Kansas City, Mo. Woe shall be 
glad to hear you at this time, Mr. Suitt. ‘ 


STATEMENT OF E. VINCENT SUITT, INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
SECRETARY, KANSAS CITY URBAN LEAGUE; ALSO REPRESENT- 
ING PUBLIC AFFAIRS COMMITTEE OF THE PASEO BRANCH OF 
THE YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, KANSAS 
CITY, MO. 


Mr. Suirr. Madam Chairman and members of the House Labor 
Committee: 

My vame is E, Vinceut Suitt, industrial relations seeretary of the 
Kansas City Urban League and a representative of the public affairs 
committee of the Paseo branch of the Y. W. C. A. of Kansas City, 
Mo. Mrs. Frances F. Haydon, employees relations secretary for the 
Paseo Y. W. C. A. and T are here representing this public affairs 
committee. This committee comprises a membership of the leading 
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civic, religious, business, and educational organizations of Kansas City 
and it has authorized me to express to this committee its full support 
of the Scanlon-Dawson-LaFollette bill which is now under considera~ 
tion. H. R. 3986 which has as its purpose the establishment of a 
permanent F. E. P. C. is consistent with the highest ideals upon 
which our Government is founded. This bill means sumply that 
opportunities for employment shall not be limited or restricted because 
of an individuals race, creed, color, or national origin. 

* “It is fundamental that, so long as any portion of the population is 
denied tho right of fair practice in employment there is a proportionate 
loss in the production and distribution of those goods and services 
needed by a nation, State, or community. For a sound eee omic 
structure our country must make full use of the instruisents and 
skills of all its citizens, thercby increasing production on the one 
hand and the buying power of its workers on the other. If those 
responsible for the growth of the Nation think in terms of its eco- 
nomic aim of procuring a maximum amount of goods and services 
with a minimum amount of effort, it must use and protect those who 
have the capacity, training or experience to do the job. A perma- 
nent I. E. P. C. will be the instrument to perpetuate the opportunity 
for minorities which the present F. E. P. C. has initiated. 

In the Greater Kansas City area, which includes, mainly, Kansas 
City, Mo., Kansas City, Kans., and Independence, Mo., although 
unemployment among Negrocs has been materially reduced because 
of industeial expansion due to the war program there is far from 
effective utilization of this source of labor. Neer workers in essen- 
tial industries are still, for the most part employed below their maxi- 
mum or potential skills, They are limited in the opportunity to 
accept in-plant training and to seoure up-grading excopt in small 
numbers, ; 

After the issuance of Executive Order 8802 marked progress in 
Negro employment was made and these gains were attributable: to 
the work of the F. E. P. C. implemonted by the activities of the 
Social Security Board and W. M. C. in the effectuation of Executive 
Orders 8802 and 9346. 

The improvement and continuation of this progress necessitates a 
permanent F. —. P.C. With Executive Orders 8802 and 9346 many 
representatives from management in the Kansas City area are accopt- 
ing the philosophy of the American Management Association, ‘To- 
day’s urgent need for manpower effectively removes Nogro employe 
ment in industry from the realm of social reform.” Many labor 
unions responding to the executive orders are relaxing their exclu- 
sionary policies. 

In months to come these trends can be made to continue at an 
increasing tempo if America recognizes the necessity of planning now 
to direct them in an orderly manner, A permanent F. E. P. C. will 
lend much to the orderliness of direction. 

Since opening the Kansas City regional office of the President’s 
Committee, November last, and including the cases transferred from 
the national office in Washington, there have been 77 cases of dis- 
crimination filed from Greater Kansas City. With no exception the 
complaints have been filed by Negroes. Of the 77 cases, 39 have 
been filed by women and 38 by men. Complaints have been filed 
against 28 different industrial concerns, including small as well as 
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the largest of employers. Nine cascs have been filed against Govern 
ment agencies. Among the complaints filed by women, 39 in number, 
almost half, or 18, alleged refus:: ‘o hire; 5 cases alleged to train, 6 
discriminatory discharges; 6 refusal to up-grade; 2 refusal to refer; 
1 demotion and 1 discriminatory work assignment; of the 38 cases 
filed by men, 17 alleged refusal to hire, 8 refusal to up-grade; 6 dis- 
criminatory discharge; 2 refusal to refer; and 1 each refusal to release, 
discriminatory work assignment, and intimidation. Disposition has 
been made of 40 of the 77 cases filed through the I’. EK. P. C., of these, 
22 have been adjusted satisfactorily. This means that complainants 
have been hired, reemployed in case of discharge, given. training, up- 
graded, in other words, have had their complaint adjusted to their 
satisfaction and the satisfaction of employer and union where involved. 
Eleven cases have been dismissed on morit, that is, the case has been 
investigated and the alleged discrimination has not been substanti- 
ated. Five have been dismissed because of insufficient evidence to 
conduct an investigation; one had been withdrawn by the complainant 
and one becuuse the company went out of business. he numoer of 
complaints now being received from the Kansas City area is increns~- 
ing, which would indicate either that more people are seckiag employ- 
ment, that discrimination is still widespread in the area or that the 
work of the President’s Committee is becoming bciter known and 
resulting in more people presenting their complaints to it. The 
Kansas City office serves 4 States, Arkansas, Kansas, Missouri, 
and Oklahoma. In addition it has another region comprising the 
States of Colorado, Montana, Wyoming, Idaho, and Utah. The 
great bulk of its complaints, however, emanate from the Kansas 
City office from the whole region, more than half of which are still 
active, 
Typical among the cases of discrimination are these: 


Tam working at the Kansas City quartermaster depot. I tried to get a release, 
transfer, or availability slip on the grounds that I have had 2 years a8 an appren- 
tice in the Lincoln High School trade shop (1921-23) as a lathe machine operator 
and drill press operator, but I had no success. 

On May 4, 1944, I filled out Civil Service papers for a machine operator. Tf 
asked to be given an efficiency test on the lathe machine or drill press, but my 
request, was not granted. I was then told there was one job open in the transfer 
department. However, it was in Nevada, although they are emploving thousands 
of whites in the same capacity every day during the present manpower drive in 
Kansas City. » 

On May 22, 1944, I talked with a personnel worker who is in charge of the 
transfer department. He told me he had an opening at the quartermaster depot 
in the Chemical Warfare Department, I went to the Chemical Warfare plant. 
There I talked with a heutenant, who told me that it was the policy of an officer 
there not to hire any Negroes on any of the machines in the plant. When I 
asked if that was an official statement, he told me he would cheek and seo if the 
policy had been changed and promised to call and let me know, but he never did. 

On May 23, 1944, I talked to the commanding officer of the quartermaster 
depot. I told him I had been trying to get a release, transfer, or an availability 
slip on the grounds of my apprentice work in the trade shop in 1921-23. He 
asked if I had done that type of work since 1923. IT told him that Negroes had 
not been hired to do that type of work in Kansas City, so I did not have the 
opportunity to follow up my training. He told me that where he had his car 
serviced Negroes worked and he preferred them to the white mechanics. I told 
him that I had done that type of work in a Chevrolet plant, but I did not want 
that type of work now. He then offered me 8 job in the garage as a greaver, 
but I refused. 

The next person I talked to was & major, who is in charge of the relationshin 
office. He tried to persuade me to take a job in the garage. When I refused, 
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he told me he would ‘black’ all?’ me so I could not get another Government job, 
because J had not given tie 2 weeks notice before I resigned. This was on 
May 26, 1944, and Thad been trying to get a release since May 2, 19-44. 

V telephoned a lieutenant on May 29, 1944, and asked if the policy affecting 
Negroes had been changed. fe would not talk to me. Ile told the major 
“hore was that man inquiring about that machine job again, IT will not tak to 
him, so [ won’t be responsible for his action.” He left the receiver so I could 
teae everv word that he said, Then a sceond lieutenant talked with me. He 
tola me that they had ne opening now, but he would see what he eould do by 
next wock. Yet, the same day they emploved a white man to run the machine 
in the chemical plant. 

I went to the Fair Mmployment Practice Committee and they took my case 
because it was of a discriminatory nature and secured my release. 


An applicant whose husband is in the Navy, feeling the need for 
employment went to a plant, Friday, May 12, 1944, about 8:30 a. m. 
After quite a wait, she was sent to room 3 to be interviewed, only to 
be told, “No Negroes would be hired for 2 weeks.’”’ Phe interviewer 
gave no other explanation of what she was to do, then called the 
next applicant. 

An applicant was referred through the Citizens Manpower Com- 
mission, 1015 Walnut, as clork-typist at one of our largest plants. 
She was informed that no jobs were available except in the cafeteria, 
and because of her high qualifications the interviewer was reluctant 
to offer her such work. Sho states that on the following day radio 
stations made urgent appeals for the same jobs as clerk-typist. 

A school teacher, seeking summer employment in a war industry, 
was interviewed at the board of education office and referred to a 
manufacturing company, for summer work as a machine operator. 
Although this person was refused employment, the next day through 
the daily press the plant advertised for white employees. This 

attern of discrimination in hiring is also being followed in the cut- 
acks that are taking place now. 

The Negro woman has been particularly hard hit because of her 
accentuated need to work, due to the insecurity of the Negro man. 
{tis assumed by many that she, regardless of ability or training, should 
accept jobs as domestic servants and be satisfied. Those persons 
deny her inner urge for self-expression through the development of 
and doing of those things for which she has ability, both by gift and 
inclination. By freedom of choice in that expression she finds that 
thing she likes to do and does best, thereby giving to the world her 
best contribution. The world profits thereby and she becomes a 
contented individual and a ae citizen. If she chooses domestice 
service, well and good. If she is denied any other means of livelihood 
and is forced into domestice service, her sense of frustration will 
nullify her value in this field. 

It’ cannot be said that discrimination against minority groups is 

racticed only on the part of the employer, but also on the part of some 
abor organizations. No longer than a week ago an owner of several 
plants and an employee relations secretary of another plani stated 
that they approved of the policies H. R. 3986 embraces hccause of the 

rotection plant management was given in resisting discriminations 
y some unions in the matter of hiring and up-grading, and representa- 
tives of organized labor have made similar representations. 

The Kansas City area necds 30,000 workers today. The W. M. C. 
and the citizens war manpower committee are exerting every effort 
to secure this labor force which must of necessity include mexabers of 
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minority groups. In the interest of production it is an absolute need 
that the discriminatory practices now prevailing in certain plants be 
done away with today. 

Under the most recent pronouncement of the W. M. C. a program 
has developed to become effective July 1, 1944, under which workers 
throughout the entire United States will be referred to jobs on basis of 
priorities established for firms engaged in war production. In addi- 
tion thereto »pecific efforts will be made to divert the flow of workers 
from less essential industries to essential industries. The manpower 
needs of the Natiou for production in war plants demand, not sinply 
require, that all individuals now employed in less essential industries 
be channeled to war plants. The Chairman of W. M. C. has urged 
that workers now residing in communities of little or less important 
war production migrate to centers which are now engaged im. vital 
production, to meet the needs of our armed forces. The expressed 
needs for the military are not theoretical computations, nor are they 
unrealistic pipe dreams; these needs are established by the procurement 
agencies of Government responsible for the successful prosecution of 
the war and are based on naked cold facts. There is no requirement 
that ships, planes, tanks, ammunition, gasoline, or other components 
be manufactured by white or black hands. If some provision is not 
made to remove the discriminatory practices known to exist in the 
economic life of America, it may reasonably be expected that the 
schedule of these war necessities will be retarded to the detriment of 
our Nation, your brother, your father, and your son—my father, 
my brother, my son. 

A permanent F. E. P. C. representing the will of the people, and the 
interest of this Nation’s future and the protection of the rights of all 
liberty loving people, will supply the assurance and guarantee that 
every pair of hands will be a useful pair of hands. 

The invasion is on. During this emergency pe.‘sd we have need of 
every pair of hands. Our President’s Fair Employment Practice 
Committee is helping make it possible for every man to produce for 
our great army of hberation. We believe that America owes it to 
every man in the armed forces and to every citizen, who has helped 
arm those men that jobs be available for all Americans without 
regard to race, color, creed, or national origin. The Dawson-Scanlon- 
LaFollette bill through the establishment of a permanent F. ¥, P. C. 
will accomplish this end. 

I would like also to present this resolution from the Kansas-Missouri 
Local Council for a Permanent F. E. P. C., accompanied by a state- 
ment. 

The Cuaveman. They may be included in the record at this point. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


A RESOLUTION 


Wheres it has come to the attention of our organization that the President’s 
Commitiee on Fair Employment Practice will be terminated at the end of the 
war, and 

Whe-as we are of the opinion that it is possible for this committee to do a 
splendid piece of work in utilizing all possible manpower behind the war effort 
and in maintaining our high production record in peacetime as well as in wartime 
on the basis of equity, fairness, and equality of opportunity by calling to the atten- 
tion cf such agencies as may be guilty of violating the spirit of this committee 
as well as its regulations, the existence of and objectives of the Committes on 
Fair Employment Practice, we therefore urge, that the Congress of the United 
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States accord this committee a fair and impartial consideration in the light of its 
objectives. 

And in the light of the above and foregoing facts; be it 

Resolved, That the sentiment here expressed be conveyed to the President of 
the United States and the House of Representatives at Washington, urging the 
support of Fair Employment Practice Committee by the establishment of the 
Ho Kimployment, Practice Committee. That we urge the passage of House bill 
Be it further resolved that a copy of this resolution be submitted to the House 
Labor Committee. 

: Kansas-Missourr Loca, Counci, ror A 

Permanenr Fark EmpltoymMenr Pracrice Commirren, 
Kansas City, Mo, 


FAIR EMPLOUYMENT PRACTICH COMMITTER IN THE KANSAS CITY ARKA 


While we are unable to submit herein a record of the achievements of the 
Agency, due to restrictions on publicity of its work, we do have certain informa- 
tion gicaned from persons who have taken their problems to the committee and 
have had satisfactory adjustments of the same to give us some indication of its 
work and service to the community. 

We list the following as sampies: 

1, Employment of minorities in industries where they have not previously had 
work privileges. 


Manufacturing, 
Distribution. 


2. Employment of women in industries previously closed to the sex. 
3. The effective placing of workers in jobs for which their training and capa- 
bilities have fitted them. 


Railroads. 

Manufacturing. 
Transportation. 
War industrics. 


4. Introducing management to a labor supply of which they were uninformed. 

Possibilities for future service: 

i. Greater integration of labor supply for higher efficiency. 

2. Adjustment of problems arising when introducing people to new situations-—— 
both on the part of the incoming workers and those already on the job. F 
_ 8. Education of employers and workers alike on how to eliminate friction and 

improve production. 

e have several cases which point to the value of the service rendered in these 
several fields and we feel they indicate what is yet to be done’in each, Your 
committee, no doubt, has access to the reports which will support the position we 
have taken in the matter. 

We, the local council for a Permanent Fair Employment Practice Committee, 
have made many contacts with the citizens of Missouri and Kansas and find there 
is a great deal of interest in the work of this agency. 

While people’s information has been, in some cases, limited, there interest has 
been active. 

We have enlisted activ support of this measure among individuals and organi- 
zation in the following fields: 

Religious: 

Yatholic. 
?rotestant. 
Jewish. 

Labor: 

Congress of Industrial Organizations. 
Amevican Federation of Labor. 
Unorganized. 

Civic--Leaders and organizations. . 

iducational-—Local and State organizations. ’ 

Professional— Business, medical, nurses, etc. 

Social—Leaders and clubs. 

Tn all the above, the response has been very good and they are participating in 
the efforts of our communities to express to you our belicf that this agency is _ 
doing and can continue to do a much needed job in the field of human relations. 
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We believe that underlying all that men may aspire to is the fundamental 
necessity, in American sosiety, of a steady income which is the results of one’s 
labor. In our endeavor to bring a greater measure of economic and political 
security to the peoples of the world, we believe our first obligation is to increase 
these benefits to all Americans. The work of the Committee on Fair Employ- 
ment. Practice will contribute much to the achievement of this purpose. 

For these and many reasong which we do not list because of the familiarity, 
we urge your support of House bill 3986. 

Respectfully submitted. 


Kansas-Missourt Loca, Counc 
For a PERMANEN’ Karn EMPLOYMENT Practice ComMirrer, 
R. FE. Arnowp, Chairman. 

The Crarrman. Do you anticipate there will be great difficulty on 
the part of Negroes obtaining employment, or keeping their jobs, 
when the war is over and peace is established? 

‘Mr. Surrr. Yes, there will be great difficulty, Madam Chairman. 

The Cnatrman. Do you think the States can take care of the matter 
or do you believe that it is important to have national legislation on 
the subject? 

Mr. 5Svuirr. I very definitely believe it is important to have national 
legislation on the subject. 

The Cuatrman. There are many other questions I should like to 
ask, but lack of time will prevent. 

Mr. Day, have you any questions? 

Mr, Day. No. I just want to compliment the witness on a very 
intelligent statement. 

Mr. Suirr. Thank you very much, sir. 

The Cuairman. Dr. Miller, have you any questions? 

Mr. Miter. I think the witness’ statement was very fine. I aim 
wondering whether, if Congress does establish a permanent F. E. P. C., 
they will not experience more difficulty in the future than they are 
now, because of unemployment problems. When we begin to lay off 

cople, the minority groups frequently are the first ones affected. 
Would not such a committee have their duties and difficulties multi- 
plied during times of unemploymer. ? 

Mr. Surrr. I do not think the committee would have any more 
difficulty if it were a permanent F, E. P. C. than it has had; nor any 
more than was had with legislation for wages and hours and working 
conditions of ompere We did have management objecting to the 
wages-and-hours bill, but after finding that it could be worked out, 
they were willing to and have been complying with those rules ‘and 
regulations. 

r. Mitumr. That is all. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Fisher? 

Mr. Fisurr. I have one or two questions, Madam Chairman. For 
the purpose of the record, you are a member of the Negro race, are 
you not? 

Mr. Surrr. I definitely am. 

Mr. Fisner. You spoke of the situation in Kansas City. I under- 
stand that is where you come from? 

Mr. Surtr. That is correct. 

Mr. Fisuer. Do you have any statistics showing the number of 
Negroes employed in war industries in Kansas City? 

Mr. Suirr, T think I can get those statistics for you, and if you 
desire, I shall be glad to send them to you. 

Mr. Fisner. Do you kuow now, approximutely? 
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Mr. Surm. T would not dare to attempt to quote figures. 

Mr, Fister. So you do not know what proportion of the employees 
in war industries in Kansas City are Negroes? 

Mr, Surrr, 1 might say that in industries they have been trying to 
conform to a proportion of the population, which has been a rather 
unsuccessful method. This committee that [referred to, whieh is an 
appointed committee by the mayor, on which Pam serving along with 
Mrs. Hayden, who is with me, found that they needed 30,000 workers 
in the area, and if they were going to employ persons on a basis of 
population, IT do not think they would ever reach the point where 
they could meet the demand that they have now for labor. 

Mr. Fisner. Do you know what proportion of the employees in 
war industries in this Nation are Negroes at this time? 

Mr. Surrer. IT would like to refer you to the records of the War 
Manpower Commission, which could give vou these figures. 

Mr. Fisher. I was wondering if you knew. 

Mr. Surer. I would not dare to attempt to give you the figure, 

Mr. ister. You do not know about that? 

Mr. Surrr. It varies. 1 think the last report showed approximately 
7.38 percent. 

Wr. Fisaur. And what percentage of the total population of the 
Nation are Negroes? 

Mr. Surrr. About 10 percent. 

Mr. Fisuen. A little less, perhaps? 

Mr, Surrr. J] would say, in round figures, 10 pereent. 

Mr. lisuer. So approximately a proportionate share of industrial 
employment in war industries is now had by Negrocs, according to 
those figures? 

Mr. Suirr. I might say this, Mr. Fisher, with regard to my expe- 
rience in industrial relations with management and organized labor, 
that at one time plants wanted to conform to a pereentage quota, 
but they found that they were not able to produce the goods and 
services needed for their purposes or for the armed forces by yielding 
to a particular percentage quota; and that by relaxing that policy 
and utilizing the people that had the skills and the training and the 
experience, they found that their business was increasing on the side 
of production and they were actually satisfying the community and 
the State, or the area in which they were. 

Mr. Fisuer. The total number of Negroes employed in’ war 
industries and im industrial occupations in greater Kansas City 
would reach a considerable figure at the present time, would it not? 

Mr. Surrr. Yes. I might answer that by saying this, that this bill 
is concerned with employment opportunities. Of course, due to the 
war situation, Negroes are in plants all over the country in large 
numbers. But they are not being utilized according to their skills. 
The pereentage of Negroes in plants is much higher today than it 
was in 1940. 

Mr. fisarr. Of course, the total number of all people in) war 
plants is higher today than it was in 1940, too. 

Mr. Surrr. Yes. But the percentage of Negro workers on jobs 
for which they are better fitted, is much lower than it was in 1940. 

Mr. Fisurr. Do you have that information from managers of 
business, or is that, just your opinion? ¥ 

Mr. Surrr. No; I have that from managers of business. 
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Mr. Fisumr. How many different managers have you talked to 
about that? 

Mr. Surry. Po have contacted approximately 284 or 285 plants, 
official contaets, in the greater Kansas City areca, and some 15 or 20 
plants out from Kansas City, down at Parsons, Kans., out at the 
De Soto plant, the ordnance plant. 

Mr. FPisuer. That is the conclusion that you arrived at) after 
talking with those people? 

Mr. Serer. Ht was not merely a conclusion, They were statements 
comming from management. 

Mr. Fister. That is all. 

Mr. Scanton. Have you ever run into a condition, or has anybody 
ever called your attention to the fact that Foie. PLC. has attempted 
to force a pro rata employment of Negroes or Mexicans on any 
particular concern? 

Mr. Suir. No. 

Mr. Scanton. You never heard of any such pro rata enforcement? 

Mr. Surrr, No orders like that were handed down by the Ff. i. P.C. 

Mr. Scanion. Have vou known of any management that undertook 
to try to inaugurate such a policy? 

Mr. Surrr. Yes. 

Mr. Scanten. How has that worked out, if you know? 

Mr. Surrr. You mean with regard to employing a percentage of 
Negroes vecording to the population? 

Mr. Scanton. A percentage of, not merely Negroes, but of any 
other minority group, such as Mexicans or Slavs. It used to be the 
Irish in our State, for 4 long time, but they have overcome that 
obstacle and we are not abused so much any more. 

Mr. Surrr. Yes. In one particular plant, in the early days of its 
beginning, they attempted to prorate the employees, according to 
their race, with relation to the population; not only Negroes, but 
Mexicans, Catholics, and Jews. Even tocay it is a rather difficult 
problem, especially when we have a cut-back or leveling-off program 
in the plants, where they are attempting to cut back according to 
certain percentages. But this particular plant found, after holding 
many conferences, that the people that they were prejudiced against 
and that they were discriminating against had the longest line of 
seniority. That was because, as new plants opened up, and with 
higher wages being offered, the older white workers moved from the 
original plant to the new plants, while turn-over among Negroes was 
small, thereby giving them seniority over white women. Seniority is a 
very important factor in this bill. 

Mr. Scanvon. In other words, those that had had more experience 
in « plant, went to a new plant because there was more opportunity for 
them to receive higher wages than there was if they stayed on their old 
jobs? 

Mr. Surrr. That is right. 

Mr. Scanion. Therefore you believe, as to seniority rights, this bill 
will be needed to protect those people in those seniority rights? 

Mr. Surrr. Yes. 1 might add, tov, that when we find industries 
that are in an economic constant, the Negro worker, even though he 
has the longest line of semority in the plant and has, as we say in 
labor, stuck by the employer, when things begin to taper off. the 
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Negro is going to be the first one that is going to be fired. That has 
happened in some plants in the area already. 

Mr. Scanion. Do you know of any labor organization in the last 
few years that has been discriminating against any person on account 
of race, color, or creed? 

Mr. Surrr. I would not want to mention the name of any particular 
labor organization——- 

Mr. Scanton. No; but do you know if any labor organizations 
have? 

Mr. Surrr. Quite a number, yes. 

Mr. Scanion. 1 thought that had been eradicated m the last few 
years. 

Mr. Surrr. What they did was this. They said they were con- 
forming to the Executive Order 8802 by allowing the Negro to come 
into industry by way of a work permit, which is unfair, which is a type 
of exploitation, or separating abe by means of an auxiliary union 
wine does not allow him the privilege of membership in a parent 

ody. 

Mr. Scanton. I understand you are from Kansas City. 

Mr. Surrr. Kansas City, Mo. 

Mr. Scanton. Perhaps this is repetition of a question of Mr. 
Fisher’s, but could you tell the committee how the local government 
in Kansas City has treated the Negro, so far as city or county jobs are 
concerned? Have they given them a pro rata share of those jobs? 
Of course, we know that most of those jobs are political, but I was 
wondering whether they were being given consideration. 

Mr. Surrr. Yes. I think that is mixed up with politics. However, 
the city government has, to a small extent, given Negroes positions in 
the city government, and they have gotten positions in the county 
rovernment, too. We have Neurots working in the county court 

10use, due to political connections. 

Mr. Scanton. That is all. : 

The Cuamman. Thank you, Mr. Suitt. You have made a very 
‘fine contribution to our hearings. 

’ Mr. Surrr. Thank you. 

The Cuairman. Now, I have a real pleasure in presenting to the 
committee Dr. Emily Hickman, who is general secretary of the 
Y. W. C. A. and professor of history at New Jersey College. 

Dr. Hickman, you are the first witness we have had who has come 
from my State, so I am very proud tv present you to the committee. 

Have you a statement, or do you just wish to talk to the committee? 


STATEMENT OF DR. EMILY HICKMAN, GENERAL SECRETARY OF 
- THE YOUNG WOMENS’ CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 


Dr. Hickman. We have a general statement, and I would like to 
comment on one or two paragraphs in it. The first paragraph deals 
with the make-up of the Young Women’s Christian Associations of 
America. We have a very composite membership. Our membership 
includes, of course, msny of the white Americans and protestant 
Americans, In addition to that, we have something like 7,500 
foreign-born whites; 49,202 Negro members; 4,505 American Indian 
and oriental members. We number 5,219 Jewish-Americans and 
dig Roman Catholics, so that we have a very composite member- 
ship. 
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In addition to that, our constitueney which is much larger than 
the membership, is likewise composite in much the saine proportion. 

The national Y. W. C. A., when it speaks, must speak for these 
people as well as for the majority groups which are also, of course, 
represented in its membership. 

The Y. W. C. A. is a Christian organization and is therefore deeply 
concerned with the welfare of all the women and girls of the United 
States, both those who are members and those who are nonmembers. 

From our own experience we know that there are many participants 
in our program today who are denied employment because of their 
race, religion, or nationality. Employment policies which limit op- 
portunities to white Christians deny a fundamental right to many 
of our own members. We believe that the safeguard which is sug- 
gested in this Fair Employment Practice Commission will aid the 
country in the time which is ahead of us when, with the hostilities 
over we will revert to a problem of transfer in our industry from 
war to peace activities, during which time, unless we have safeguards, 
it is pretty certain that the minority groups will suffer, although the 
will be the last. to be engaged in the war employment and they will 
unquestionably be the first to be dismissed unless we can provide 
some security for them. 

In addition to that, the national Y. W. C. A. is greatly concerned 
about American democracy with equal opportunities for all. Theo- 
retically and academically we belteve in democracy, and we are 
trying to teach as well as to practice it. We do not think that it is 
a sensible policy for America to create a low-standard group of 
peoples inside the country with the inevitable results of inadequate 
food, inadequate clothing, bad housing, bad schools, which result 
sooner or later in delinquency, even in criminal conditions and in the 
possibility of race riots. 

We think there is no reason why we have to continue that kind of 
thing in American life. America is well set up to provide opportunity 
for people to care for themselves if we are careful not to discriminate 
against people in the use of these opportunities. 

The national Y. W. C. A. has a public-affairs program, a program 
which is adopted by its convention, and for years we have been work- 
ing for the nondiscrimination of all minorities in the country. It was 
the Public Affairs Committee of the Y. W. C. A. in Kansas Gity that 
Mr. Suitt was speaking for in part as he testified here, 

The Cuarmman. T assume from what you have said that you are of 
the opinion that the enactment of these pending bills would be of 
great benefit in solving these racial problems. 

Dr. Hickman. [ think it would be a great help indeed. 

The Cuarmman. And you also think, I assume, that there will be 
much greater need of such help when the war is over. 

Dr. Hickman. As we sce it, an emergency is coming with the close 
of the war, and an emergency in industry, so without these measures 
we expect to see great trouble for our minority groups. 

The Cuarman. Thank you, Doctor. 

Mr. Day, have you anything to say? 

Mr. Day. I have no questions. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. O’Konski? 

Mr. O’Konsxi. I have no questions. 

The Cuarrman. Dr. Miller? 
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Mr. Mitirer. [ would like to ask Dr. Hickman about her work 
with the Y. W.C. A. 

You have spoken about equal opportunities. Your Y. W. GC. A. 
makes no distinction in its social activities between the Negro, the 
Malayan, the Chinese, or the Japanese? 

Dr. Hickman, [| am speaking for the national Y. W. CC. A. Its 
program makes no distinction whatever. 

Mr. Mitter. L notice that New Jersey is one of the States that 

“permits marriage between Chinese and whites and Negroes and whites 
and the Japanese and whites. There are 30 States that prohibit 
such intermarriage, Can you give us any information about the 
extent of marriages between the different racial groups in New Jersey? 

Dr. Hickman. No; [ cannot give you any information about it. 
{ simplv know that. it is negligible enough that it is not a matter of 
comment. 

Mr. Mruter. Does the Y. W. C. A., in its equal-opportunitice 
program, frown upon intermarriage of Malavans, Chinese, Indians, 
and Negroes with the white population? 

Dy. Hickman. No; 1 would not say that we frown upon it, because 
J think that it is a thing we do not find in our membership anywhere, 
so we have never had to consider the problem. Also, we have not 
had to consider the problem in our constituency group. 

Mr. Minter. In 1920 there was about 16 percent of the colored 
population that had other than Negro blood, in the United States. 
{ think in New Jersey it is much higher. I have the figures from the 
United States Census Bureau for all the States. [ was interested in 
the 40 States that prohibited intermarriage and in the 18 States that 
did permit intermarriage. I have not received all the statistics from 
the Census Bureau-~-they are getting them for me but | am some- 
what concerned about the intermarriage of the Negroes with the 
whites. Would’ that be included in the equal-opportunities program 
of the Y. W. C. A.? . 

Dr. Hiexman. Do you mean whether we have a program asking 

for interracial marriage? 
~ Mr. Miuier. You do not have a program that would frown upon it. 

Dr. Hickman. Well, 1 do not know what you mean, We do not. 
frown upon gambling, but we certainly would not expeet our constitu- 
ency to engage in it. 

Mr. Minter. You would think it would be all right for the inter- 
marriage of Negroes and whites? 

Dr, Hickman. Are you asking for the attitude of the Y.W.C. A.? 

Mr. Minin, -Yes. 

Dr. Hickman. The Y. W. C, A. has taken no position upon that 
issue at all. It is not in our public-affairs program at all. 

a Mitver. It would hardly be an ecqual-opportunities program 
then. 

Dr. Wickman. Well, I am not sure whether it would be or not. 
It does not seem to me that is an issue of equal opportunity. Cer- 
tainly here, we are speaking about equal economic opportunity, are 
we not? , 

Mr. Mitier. That is what we are talking about, yes; but it includes 
also equal social opportunities. 

The Cuatrman. The bills do not. 
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Mr. Minier. T think they will eventually. 

The Cuaumman. ‘they have nothing whatever to do with social 
equality, not at all. 1 is clearly ceonomic opportunity. 

Mr. Mituer. Well, then, social equality is he next step. 

The Cuarrman., Let as hurdle this step first. 

Mr. Mincer. The intermingling of races brings on social dis- 
crimination, which is the thing that is greatly resented in some 
sections of the country. 

The Cuainman. We are not considering social relations in these 
bills. tis a subject entirely foreign, 

Mr. Minuer. You may not think so, but it is there just the same 
whether it is mentioned or not. 

Myr. Scanton. I beg to differ with you. There is nothing in my 
mind like that. This is just for ceonomic standards. 

The Cuainman. Further than that, as you will reeall, there has 
hardly been a witness that has come to this scat that I have not asked 
that particular question of, and not one witness has sought social 
opportunity. As a matter of fact, what is social opportunity. You 
muke that yourself. That is something within yourself. That is not 
anything that you ean do by law. 

Mr. Muuier. You can hardly make economic or social equality by 
law. Some 20 States now prohibit intermarriage of certain races, 
There is a move now in some States to take off marriage restrictions. 
Certnin races do not want the restriction of not being able to inter- 
marry with other blood. The Y. W. C. A. is interested in social 
problems not economic so [ say they deal with the social aspects of 
this bill. 1 think the principle of the legislation is right-—I am favor- 
able to the thing that you want to do—but I think the next step is 
that of equal social opportunities with all its ramifications. 

The CHairman. Suppose we cross that bridge when we come to it. 
We have a long hurdle before we come to that. These bills are con- 
cerned with economic equality only. 

Mr. Miuurr. I know that. Perhaps I should not have brought 
up this social discussion, It concerns me. It may not belong here. 
It is something for the Congress to think about. The Y. W. C, A. 
seems to be promoting social equality if the testimony is right. 

The statistics that will be given to you by the Census Bureau are 
rather surprising. They shocked me a little. I might want,to put 
av portion of that in the reeord. 

The Crarman. Mr. Fisher. , 

Mr, Fisuur. Doctor, in connection with the intermingling of the 
races involved in this equality of opportunity you have referred to, 
where segregation practices are not adhered to, that situation will 
naturally involve a certain number of social problems, in the very 
nature of things, will it not? 

Dr. fiackman. Well, I do not know how we can all live together 
without having some social problems. You have them now, do you 
not, Mr. Fisher? 

Mr. Fisuer. That is exactly correct, and of course very satis- 
factory methods and means of dealing with those problems have been 
devised in the different States that have those problems and have had 
them in the past. 
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Would you not feel, in connection with handling such problems, 
that the people in the various States who are faced with them every 
day would be in a better position to determine the segregation policies 
~ which they should follow to better meet the social problems? 

Dr. Hickman. Not as to this question of economic problems; no, 
I would not feel so at all. 

Mr. Fisuur. Do you feel that there should or should not be segre- 
gation of the races in industrial employment anywhere? 

Dr. Hickman. I would say that there better not be. 

Mr. Fisuren. Not at all? 

Dr. Hickman. No, sir. The right of economic employment is a 
general democratic right. 

Mr. Fisuer. Does your organization practice segregation? 

Dr. Hickman. The national organization docs not practice it any- 
where. 

Mr. Fisuer. In other words, the Y. W. C. A. over this Nation 
has Negroes and whites in the same organizations? 

Dr. Hickman. The local organizations are entirely autonomous. 
They join in convention in determining the program of the national 
organization, and the local associations decide for themselves. 

yr. Fisher. You give to those local organizations, then, the 
privilege of exercising their own freedom of choice as to whether they 
practice sevregation or not, do you? 

Dr. Hickman. Yes; I suppose as far as freedom of choice goes, but 
we do make a study of the racial practices and do recommend prac- 
tices very strongly to them. 

Mr. Fisuer. Do you recommend to them, then, that they do not 
Practice segregation in their social affairs? 

Dr. Hickman. I think that we do recommend that there shall be a 
freedom of intercourse in all social affairs; yes. 

Mr. Fisuer. And that is the policy of your national organization? 

Dr. Hickman. Yes, it is. 

Mr. Fisuer. Then it is the policy of your organization that arbi- 
- trary segregation lines be not followed, and that there be racial 

commingling between the races in the different local units. 

Dr. Hickman. That would be a matter of recommendation; yes. 

Mr. Fisuer. That has been done in the past? 

Dr. Hickman. Yes; that is our recommendation. 

The Chairman. May I say again, Mr. Fisher, that this bill does 
not deal with social conditions at all, but purely economie conditions. 

Mr. Fisuer. I understand that, Madam Chairman, but I would 
certainly disagree with you that social problems are not involved in 
this bill, I cannot conceive of intermingling of the races and the 
breaking down of segregation policies that have been followed for a 
hundred years not avolvine very acute and serious social problems. 
It is inconceivable that it could be otherwise. 

Dr. Hickman. Would that mean, then, that you would recommend 
that all industry should be segregated? 

Mr. Fisuer. I would say this: I would leave it up to the local 
States and communities as to which would be the best way from the 
standpoint of the solution of their own immediate problems. 

Dr. Hickman. Of course, we have found practically everywhere 
that the present system of employing Negroes in industry is from that 
point of view working, working very well. 
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Mr. VFisner.It is? 

Dr. Hickman. So far as 1 know, it is. 

Mr, Fisuer. | am not quite sure that I understand your point. 

Dr. Hickman. My point is that at present, under the general war 
contracts, you are having Negroes employed in many of our war 
industries. 

Mr. Fisner. That is true. 

Dr. Hickman. Not in one locality alone, but in all localities. 

Mr. ¥isuur. That is true. 

Dr. Hicxman. So far as J] know, it is working. 

Mr. Fisuer. Have you made a study of the problems that have 
been involved in connection with that? 

Dr. Hickman. It is dependent upon what you mean by “making a 
study” of it. I have read a number of reports in connection with it, 
but J cannot say that f have made a minute study of it. 

Mr. Fisnur. Do you understand they do practice segregation in 
many of the plants where they employ Negroes? 

Dr. [fickman. I know that they do in some, but I also know that 
in many others they do not. 

Mr. Fisuer. Do you know that in many of those where they do 
not they have had many strikes resulting from the problems, inter- 
racial problems, that have occurred because of that? 

Dr. Hickman. I know of some differences. I do not know that 
you would call them riots. 

Mr. Fisuen. I said strikes. 

Dr. Hickman. I beg your pardon, strikes. On the other hand, 
you have the Jabor organizations certainly increasing rapidly in their 
attitude of willingness to include the Negro. 

Mr. Scanuon. I would like to ask the witness a few questions. 
Doctor, in your industrial relations work in the Y. W. C. A., what 
have you found to be the attitude of the women employee workers 
toward the employment in their shops or offices of Negroes and other 
minorities? 

Dr. Hickman. Inside the Y. W. C. A.? 

Mr. Scanton. In general, in your contact with the people who come 
into your Y. W.C. A. 

Dr. Hickman. It differs somewhat in the different localities, but 
on the whole we find that the women workers do not object. 

Mr. Scanuon. On the basis of your educations: experience, as a 
teacher and in the Y. W. C. A., do you think that legislation against 
purges will. aggravate existing conditions and retard any progress we 
may be making though educational experience? 

Dr. Hicxman. After the education has been going on as it has in 
this country on this matter for many, many years, I think the only 
way we can crystallize the result of our experience and really make 
progress is through legislation. 

Mr. Scanton. In one particular field I am quite familiar with, the 
newspaper industry, years ago we had no women reporters whatsoever. 
We may have had one or two feature writers for syndicates all 
over the country, but do you not believe that the women have beon 
given a better opportunity in the last 20 years since the equal rights 
bill came in giving the women the right to vote? I do not know how 
long ago that was. 

Mr. Day. That was in 1920. 
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Mr. Scanton. Do you attribute that to the passage of the equal 
rights bill for women? I think it was the women’s suffrage bill. 

Dr. Hickman. That had a very great deal to do with it. 

I think all professional women, and women who are not professional 
women, realize that they have been a part of a minority group and 
they know something about what the political and economic discrimi- 
nation against them meant, and in some cases still means; so that we 
have great sympathy for other minority groups. 

Mr. Visuer. Dr. Hickman, you do recognize, do you not, that 
progress with reference to the relationship between the races in an 
economic sense, we will say, has been made in the past. 

Dr. Hickman. Yes. 

Mr. Fisner. That is true; is it not? 

Dr. Hickman. Yes, indeed; it is. 

Mr. Fisoer. Under our American system, this old fundamental 
method of education and understanding and trial and error and prog: 
ress based on that type of action has worked pretty well; has it not? 

Dr. Tickman. Indeed, it has. 

Mr.'Fisnren. I am in favor of keeping it; are you not? 

Dr. Hicxman. J certainly am, but [ would like to point out, Mr. 
Fisher, that we also have at the present time some legislation which 
has helped a great deal, a id we are looking ahead to an emergency period 
wheu we shall necd legislation, but in the mind of the Y. W.C. A., 
it is not an “either or.” We have oo idea of stopping our educatioa 
at all, but we do feel that we must have support for this particular 
period that we are coming into. 

Mr. Fisuur. You spoke of the fact that your organization believes 
in democracy. 

Dr. Hickman. Yes, it does; indeed. 

Mr. Fisuer. Well, one of the cornerstones of democracy, as it has 
been practiced ‘in this country for 300 years, has been the freedom of 
choice that the individual emp] yer has in looking a person in the face 
and deciding whether he war.s that person to work for him or not. 
Do you think that we ough. to change that part of our democractic 
‘ system? ; 

' Dr. Hicxmas. I think it was changed a long time ago. We are 
through with that. 

Mr. Fisuer. You think that we have passed through that stage? 

Dr. Hickman. I certainly do. 

Mr. Fisuer. We do not need any legislation to correct that, then? 

Dr. Hickman. Yes; we do. We need legislation to guide it in a 
number of ways. 

Mr. Fisurer. When did we change from that democratic system? 

Dr. Hickman. I do not know that it is a nondemocratic system that 
we have gone into. I would not say that it is. 

Mr. Fisuenr. You do not think that it is democratic to deny an 
employer freedom of choice in the selection of his employees? ; 

Dr. Hicxman. I would not say any freedom of choice, but certainly 
in our right of the labor unions to act with management, and in this 
question of discrimination against minorities, if that happens, then 
we have to correct it or we are not making democratic progress. 

Mr. Fisuer. You referred to the labor union practices, the methods 
of representation through union membership, but with respect to the 
original employment of an employee when an employee first comes 
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into an industry to work, somebody has to hire him, even the manage- 
ment, has something to do with that. That is the general policy that 
has always been followed. 

Dr. Hickman. Yes. 

Mr. Fisnrer. Would you now change that system and deprive that 
management of discretion and freedom of choice that has always been 
enjoyed in deciding whether a particular applicant be the type of 
person he wanted to work for him or not? 

Dr. Hickman, Wherever | found management discriminating on 
the ground of race, sex, or religion, or birthplace, 1 would certainly 
restrict it. 

Mr. Fisner. All right. Who are you going to have pass on the 
question of whether the management discriminates or not? 

Dr. Hickman. I would have such agencies as the Government sets 
up to deal with that. problem. : 

Mr. Fisurr. In other words, to give you a hypothetical case, if an 
employer has as many as five employees and comes within the purview 
of this act, and needs one additional employee, and a Negro and a white 
apply, we will say, and the employer Jools the two over and decides 
to employ the white person, and we will say that that employer has 
borrowed the money to make an investment and has created this job 
as a result of that investment, and the Negro claims he was discrimi- 
nated against because of race and the employer claims he was not, the 
Negro files a complaint with the F. E. P. C. and it is heard by the 
¥. KE. P. C., not by a jury, not by any local fact-finding group. As I 
understand your theory, we should change this system we have always 
followed and transfer the discretionary powers of the individual em- 
ployer, the final determination of whether he should or should not 
employ this Negro involved, and leave that up to the F. E. P. C. 
sitting in Washington; is that your view? 

Dr. Hickman. I should say that what we would leave up to the 
¥. E. P. C. sitting in Washington would be the question of whether or 
not the management liad discriminated! 

Mr. Fisher. That is what I mean. 

Dr. Hickman. That does not mean the F, E. P. C. will say to him 
in every case that he will have to take the Negro. 

Mr. Fisurr. Suppose the manager says that he did not discriminate 
and suppose that the applicant says he did? 

Dr. Hickman. Yes. 

Mr. Fisuer. Then, the F. E. P. C. in Washington would eventually 
pass upon it; would it not? 

Dr. Hickman. Provided the case was a question of interstate coim- 
merce. 

Mr. Fisher. My hypothetical question was that it came within 
that purview. 

Dr. Hickman. Yes. 

Mr. Fisurer. You would change the system that we have had for 
300 years, which gives the employer the right to decide that, and you 
would leave it up to the F, E. P. C. in Washington? 

Dr. Hickman. Wherever there was a question of discrimination 
involved. 

Mr. Fisver. Of course, that question could be raised any time that 
a complaint is made by a disappointed applicant. 
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Dr. Whexwan. Then it has to be heard by an ageney and decided. 

Mr. Fisher, You would leave the final determination of that up 
to the EF. K.P. C. in Washington? 

Dr. Hirekman. Yes: I would. 

Mr. Fisier. Even though, if bv their action in forcing the employer 
to hire the Negro, it might result in the failure of fis business, vou 
would still leave that final determination up to the agency in Wash- 
ington? 

Dr. Hrekaan. PF think if they could prove anv such result as that, 
the fF. k. P. C. would take it into consideration, but T eannot. believe 
that any such result would follow. 

Mr, Frsarer. [tis conceivable that it could. 

Dr. Hiexman. The Ff. K.P. C. would take into consideration the 
testimony and would make their decisioss as any deciding body 
would. 

Mr. Day. Do you think that they will have discretion as broad as 
that? Under this statute, they could hear the facts. 

Dr. Hickman. L think the statute establishes definitely where there 
is discrimination the Commission will have power. 

Mr. Fisner. And the statute establishes definitely that the Ff. I. 
P. C, sitting in Washington settles that issue. 

Dr. Hickman. Yes; 1 should say so. 

Mr. Fisner, And that the employer himself does not settle it? 

Dr. Hickman. I should say so. 

The Cuamman. Thank you very much, Dr. Hickman. 

We are very proud to have had you here today, and I think the 
organization of the Y. W. C. A., which I thoroughly and entirely 
approve, has made a great contribution (oward breaking down racial 
discrimination through all the years it has been in existence. Thank 
you very much. J know that New Jersey is as proud of you as I am. 

Mr. Day. Wé are all proud of her. 

The Crarman. We will now hear from Mr. Reginald Johnson, 
_ who is the industrial relations secretary of the National Urban League. 


STATEMENT OF REGINALD A. JOHNSON, FIEDD SECRETARY, 
NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE 


Mr. Jounson. 1 come from our national office in New York City. 
I have a statement I will read. [Tam here to present the following 
testimony in behalf of H. R. 3986, a bill to provide for permanent 
machinery for the prohibition of discrimination in employment. be- 
cause of race, creed, or color. It is the league’s interest to stress the 
need for the enactment of this legislation and point out to the House 
{Labor Committee certain factors it should consider in the enactment 
of fair empiovment practice legislation. 

The traditional industrial relations experience of Negro labor in this 
country has been that of being “the last hired and the first fired.” 
Beeause of this practice, Negroes have been forced to rely on public 
relief far beyond their ratio to the total population when jobs are 
scarce. An example of this is shown by data released by the American 
Federation of Labor and the Works Progress Administration for 1936 
and 1937, The A. F. of L. reported a job increase of 1,531,591 from 
September 1936 to September 1937. bringing the total employed up 
to 44,915,112-—the highest point reached in employment since 1929. 
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The W. P. A. showed a reduction of 2,004,516 from its rolls for the 
period September 1936 to September 1937, a new low of 1,477,000 
persons on its records. The number of Negroes on W. P. A. dropped 
from 420,000 in 1936 to 225,000 in 1937, though their percentage on 
W. P. A. increased from 12 percent for 1936 to 15.2 percent for 1937. 
This indicates that Negroes, less than 10 percent of the Nation’s 
population, had an absolute increase in employment but a relative 
decrease in employment opportunity. 

Prior to the establishment of machinery within government to 
negotiate the use of Negro labor in what was known as defense em- 
ployment, we found this group well on the outside of the employment 
picture during 1940 and 1941, A congressional committee investi- 
gating migration in Baltimore, July 1 and 2, 1941, revealed that approx 
imately 15,000 workers would be needed in Maryland by November 
1941. Though there were 6,000 Negroes available for employment in 
the Baltimore Employment Service files, discrimination was 80 acute 
that other testimony at these hearings showed only 27 Negroes em- 
ployed out of 5,700 persons in machine shops. The aircraft industry 
in Baltimore at that time had 20,000 persons and no Negroes, and in 
the shipbuilding field Negroes were confined mainly to unskilled jobs. 
On April 14, 1942, the Baltimore Evening Sun observed that though 
there was ever-increasing demand for war industry labor, there was 
an acute housing shortage duc to in-migration of workers. The 
city’s water and sewerage system was unequal to the task of serving 
the swollen population, and practically no attempt had been made to 
hire Negroes, though the city had a Negro population of 167,000. In 
1942 it was reported there was a shortage of 59,000 workers in Balti- 
more to fill their needs to the end of the year. At that time, Negroes 
were 20 percent of the population and 7 percent of those actually 
employed in war industry. 

n January 1942 the United States Employment Service reported 
that of 282,245 job openings, 144,538 or 51 percent were closed to 
Negroes and out of 83,000 unskilled jobs, 33,000 were closed to 
Negroes. 

Prior to 1942 few aircraft plants in the entire country accepted 
Negroes in production jobs. About half of the large concerns in 
Kansas City, Mo., with Gorcniment contracts in 1941 did not employ 
Negrocs. Reasons for this discrimination ranged from a 26-year-old 
exclusion policy of management to labor-union opposition. 

Today much of the foregoing has changed because of the over-all 
activity of the Fair Employment Practice Committee, the basic 
negotiation activity of the War Maupower Commission and the coop- 
eration of organized labor, management, representative civic organ- 
izations, and a serious manpower shortage that forced certain unwill- 
ing Management and labor groups to do more realistic thinking and 
planning so as to get needed war goods out on schedule. According 
to the War Manpower Commission, 7.2 percent nonwhites were 
employed in war industry January 1944 in contract to 3 percent non- 
white employment in 1941. Negroes are now used. extensively in the 
aircraft industry, shipbuilding, and so forth, in all production job 
categories. 

But. the improvement. in job opportunity must not end with suc- 
cesses achieved to date. There are still many essential establishments 
that are in need of manpower and have failed to adequately use 
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existing and available Negro manpower. There are still many indi- 
vidual instances of unfair labor practices that are based entirely on 
race, creed, color, and national origin. There are still many instances 
of lags in service and production due to failure to adopt and earry out 
in practice a realistic industrial relations program that will use avail- 
able labor without regard to race. The transportation industry, both 
city and interstate systems, is an outstanding example in this field. 

Itis necessary that the House Labor Committee think about minor- 
ity group problems that must be faced when this tremendous industrial 
army is partially demobilized, Tt must be sure that fair employment 
practices are applied to lay-offs so that we will not again have social 
ghettos of racial unemployment and relief. This committee must 
keep in mind the eventual demobilization of our armed force which will 
return more than 1,000,000 Negroes: who will be expecting to secure 
employment in accordance with their qualifications. We cannot 
afford to permit them to be denied employment opportunity because 
of race. 

Within the War Manpower Commission and its predecessors there 
has been developed a machinery designed to negotiate with manage- 
ment and labor the utilization of available and qualified minority 
groups. When the Commission is unable to successfully and satis- 
factorily complete such type of negotiation, it is supposed to pass 
jurisdiction over to the Fair Employment Practice Committee, the 
latter serving as an appeal body, with its entire machinery designed 
to work on cases of this sort. This basic negotiating machinery of 
the War Manpower Commission has been an importent souree through 
which the present Fair Employment Practice Committee has been 
able to function in a highly effective manner. 

‘In setting up a@ permanent fair employment practice program, it is 

essential that the House Labor Committee consider the administra- 
tive machinery whereby adequate safeguards may be incorporated 
into the structure of the United States Employment Service, or its 
. successor. The return of the U.S. FE. S. to the States after the war 
must not permit relapse into the diversified and discriminatory hiring 
practices this agency and its State affiliates followed prior to the 
establishraent of the War Manpower Commission. These safeguards 
should provide for adequate negotiative, and protective machinery 
within the U.S. I. S., so that the new Fair Employment Practice 
Committee may have a source through which it: may receive cases 
that have had local, State, regional, and national basic consideration. 
This is one of the serious omissions of the present hill that must. be 
provided tor within the permanent organization that will serve as an 
employment service. Failure to provide for these safeguards now 
will necessitate establishment of such facilities within the new Com- 
mittee. Without this basic source for negotiation, the new Fair 
Employment Practice Committee will have a difficult time operating 
as this bill is now written. 

Another matter of importance that the House Labor Committee 
should consider is an amendment to the proposed bill to provide more 
severe penaltics for those unions that have membership policies that 
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deny full membership and protection because of race. Demobiiiza- 
tion of our industrial force and reemployment opportunities will work 
a particular hardship on Negro labor m those instances where it. is 
dented full membership and full labor union protection. ‘Today tens 
of thousands of Negro workers are employed in plants where they 
are confined to temporary work permits and auxiliary union status. 
Such types of labor union practices should not have the protection of 
Government and organizations pursuing such membership policies 
should be denied the services of the National Labor Relations Board 
and the National Mediation Board. So that this committee may 
know how extensive these practices are, we have included in our 
testimony a list of these unions and the type of discriminatory mem- 
hership policy they follow: 

1. The following exclude all races by constitutional provision or ritual except 
white (13): 
American Federation of Labor: 

1, American Wire Weavers Protective Association (white, Christians). 
2. Order of Sleeping Car Conductors. 

3. Airline Pilots Association. 
4, Association (International) of Machinists (ritual). 

5. Switebmen’s Union of North America. 

6, Railway Mail Association. 

7. Order of Railroad Telegraphers, 

Independent: 
1, Order of Railway Conductors. 
2, American Association of Train Dispatchers. 
. Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. 
. Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen (white born). 

5, Railroud Yardinasters of North America, 

6. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 

If. Unions that have constitutional restrictions limiting Negro rights and 
privileges (5): 
American Kederation of Labor: 

1, Internetional Brotherhood of Blacksmiths, Drop Yorgers and Helpers 
(nuxiliary locals for colored helpers under jurisdiction of white locals; 
colored members may not be promoted, may not transfer except to 
other auxiliary colored locals, and are not admitted to shops where 
white helpers are employed). 

2. Brotherhood of Railway Carmen (on railroads where employment of 
colored persons has become a permanent institution they shall be 
admitted in separate lodges). 

3. Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Employees (separate lodges; must 
select white delegates to represent them). 

4, Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Wandiers, Express 
and Station Minployees (separate auxiliary lodges-—-no representation 
in conventions), 

Independent: 
i. National Rural Letter Carriers Association (only white delegates seated 
in national conventions). 
Jil. Informal restrictions against Negroes: 
Amcricen Federation of Labor: 
1, Seafarers International Union (Negroes in steward section only). 
Tndependent: 

1, Marine Firemen, Oilers, Watertenders and Wipers Association, Pacific 

Coast (membership restrieted informally to members of white race), 
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IV. Unions that have dropped ‘white’ from their constitutions: 
American Federation of Labor: 
1. Commercial Telegraphers Union of North America. 
2. National Organization of Masters, Mates and Pilots of America. 
Independent: 
1. Railroad Yard Masters of America. 
V. Miscellaneous: 
American Federation of Labor: 
1. Sailors Union of the Pacific (affiliate Seafarers International Union of 
America) (no record of admitting colored). 
2. International Brotherhood of Boilermakers and Ircn-ship Builders and 
Helpers of America (without constitutional or ritualistic provision, 
Negroes are expected to be members of auxiliary locals expressly 
organized for them). 


The Cuarrman. Mr. Johnson, what do you think the attitude of 
the labor unions will be toward Negroes after the war? Have you 
anything that you would like to say on that subject? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes. In October 1940 the old Office of Production 
Management had a signed agreement with the key A. F. of L. and 
C. 1. O. unions that were functioning in war production that whether 
or not they had restrictive membership policies they would not let 
those policies stand in the way of securing labor in the war effort. 
That is only ® wartime understanding or agreement. Certain unions 
have very definitely geared their machinery to having labor placed 
on a seniority basis where they will get every protection that organized 
labor can give them, working with management, on lay-offs. There 
are other unions that have permitted Negroes to work in plants where 
they had previously closed-shop agreements. They work under 
temporary permits and auxiliary membership status. Those are 
temporary jobs that have no seniority status. Then it seems that 
by and large many of those people with no seniority status will be 
dropped out of the picture, and that would be in fairly large numbers 
in certain sections of the country. I assume that answers your 
question. r 

The CHarrman. T assume from what you have said that you 
believe discrimination in employment is the No. 1 evil affecting 
-Negroes in America; is that right? : 

Mr. Jonnson. That is right. 

The Crairman. Something was said today about strikes. [s it 
not a fact that strikes have occurred in plants where there is segre- 
gation? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes. Strikes have occurred in plants where there 
is segregation, that is truce. 

The Cyarrman. Was there not a strike at the Wright plant because 
of that? 

Mr. Jonnson. That is not a good case in point. I would say that 
possibly a better case in point would be the Alabama drydock situa- 
tion in Mobile, Ala., which happened some time ago. It was one of 
the most severe we have had in the Nation, and there was quite 
marked segregation in that plant. You asked about a phint that has 
had strikes and racial conflicts, That was one that had segregation 
and a conflict. 
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The Cuarrman, [ think there are figures to prove that many 
strikes have occurred in plants where there is segregation. 

Mr. Jounnson. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. From your knowledge and backgreund, can you 
tell us in general what the experiences of Negroes were after the last 
World War, so far as getting places in peacetime industry is con- 
cerned? Do you recall anything about that period? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes. There was quite a migration of Negro labor 
to the northern industrial communities in the last World War that 
was used mostly in unskilled and semiskilled operations. During the 
lay-off period, they were laid off in large numbers. There was some 
holding of gains made—and when I say “gains made,” I mean that 
industry did continue to use Negre inbor—but Negro labor was leid 
off in large numbers and consequently became an unusually large 
number on the relief rolls at that time. 

The Cuarmman. And presented a very grave problem. 

Mr. Jounson. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Fisher. 

Mr. Fisuer. For the purpose of the record, you are a member of 
the Negro race? 

Mr. Jounson. That is right. 

Mr. Fisurer. You have given us some statistics on urban employ- 
ment of Negroes in various industries in the past. Have you collected 
any statistics at all on the percentage or the proportion of Negroes 
employed in farming operations over the Nation in the past? 

Mr. Jounson. Farming operations? 

Mr. Fisner. Yes. 

Mr. Jounson. No; because we are an urban organization. 

Mr. Fisurr. You confine your injuirics to urban problems? 

Mr. Jounson. That is right. 

Mr. Fisurr. You do not know what the percent is, or how the 
ratio would run with reference to farm employment? 

Mr. Jounson. I have no record here with me on that. 

The Cuarrman. Do you think that the States could take care of 
this matter themselves, or do you believe that legislation is absolutely 
necessary? 

Mr. Jounson. I think that there can be cooperative relationships 
between the States and the National Government, but past experience 
has indicated that very few of the States have attempted to do much 
about this type of thing. 

The Crarrman. From your experience, would you say that dis- 
crimination against the Negro in employment is confined to any 
particule State or areas in the country, or is it a Nation-wide problem 
In scope 

Mr. Jounson. I would say the denial of employment opportunity 
is a Nation-wide problem as far as Negroes are concerned. 

The Cnarrman. Not confined to any particular section of the 
country. 

Mr. Jounson. With greater emphasis in some areas than others. 
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Mr. Fisuer. You were just referring to the question whether the 
States could properly legislate on this subject. Of course, there is 
nothing to keep the States from legislating on it if, in the wisdom of the 
State legislators of the various States coming from the local com- 
munities, they should feel that it would be wise and proper to so 
legislate. 

Mr. Jounson. That is right. 

The CHarrMan. I assume that you believe a permanent F. E. P. C. 
would aid the Negro in getting a job after the war is over, 

Mr. Jonnson. I will carry it further and say that it would assist 
all minority groups as weil as Negroes. 

The CHarrman. But being the largest minority group, it would 
help the Negroes more than any other race; is that right? 

Mr. Jonnson. That is right. 

Mr. Fisuer. Of course, the United States Employment Service 
will continue after the war, presumably, do you not think? 

Mr. Jounson, I judge so; yes. 

Mr. Fisuer. The United States Employment Service is a job- 
getting agency, is it not? 

Mr. Jounson. It is a job exchange. 

Mr. Fisuer. Yes. The IF. E. P. C. is not a job-seeking agency, 
is it? 

Mr. Jounson. That is right. 

The Cuarrmman. Thank you very much, Mr. Johnson. We are 
grateful to you for your splendid contribution to this hearing. 

The committee will stand adjourned until 10:30 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. 
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FRIDAY, JUNE 16, 1044 


Hovusr oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
ComMiITTEE ON Lanor, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met at 10:30 a.m., Hon. Mary T. Norton (chairman) 
presiding. 

The CnHamman. The meeting will come to order. 

Mr. Ross, we appreciate your coming here today to answer questions 
and give us the benefit of your knowledge of this very important 


subject. 

Mr. Fisher, when we adjourned the other day, you asked Mr. Ross 
to return for some questions, so he is here now to reply to any questions 
you may ask. Before proceeding with questions, I have « letter here 
that I would like to read. It comes from Bishop Haas, who was 
formerly the Chairman of F. E. P. C. It is dated Grand Rapids, 
Mich., and addressed to the chairman. I will read it. 

(The letter was read, as follows:) 

Diocese oF Granp Rapins, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., June 16, 1944. 
Hon. Mary T. Norron, 
Chairman, House Committee on Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mrs. Norton: I regret that my duties will make it impossible for me to 
appear in person to testify before your committee in connection with the pending 
bills (H. R. 3986, H. R. 4004, H. R. 4005) outlawing discrimination in employment 
based on race, color, creed, or national origin, and setting up a permanent Fair 
Employment Practice Cunimittee. Since the subject. of these hills evokes my 
deepest interest and concern, I am desirous of filing the following s‘atement of my 
position with the committce for its consideration. 

Recently, I had the honor to be appointed a member of the American delegation 
at the International Labor Congress held at Philadelphia, Pa., as an adviser to 
the workers’ representative from the United States. I participated in the de- 
liberations of this body at the plenary session and had occasion to state: “* * * 
We, in the United States, have, within our boundaries, and mind you, not in 
distant colonial lands, a tenth of our whole population to whom the other nine- 
tenths of us deny in varying degrees the exercise of their full rights as human 
beings. The vast majority of us subject some 13,000,000 Negroes, endowed by 
Almighty God with an origin and destiny no less sacred than our own, to various 
forms of discrimination, all ending in the same result-— that these oppressed people 
are treated less than men and women. One indicated remedy for this intolerable 
condition within our country is congressional action, establishing an agency which 
would assure a8 a minimum, economic equality. Further, Iam happy to say that 
growing sentiment manifests itself for the creation of such an agency—that is, a 
permanent Fair Employment Practice Committee. I mention it only to illustrate 
the awkward position in which a citizen of the United States finds himeelf when he 
supports any measure urging other nations than the United States to abolish such 
evi's as forced labor in their territorial possessions” (provisional record, sixteenth 
sitting, Thursday, May 11, 1944). 
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As I restate these words, I am again conscious of the embarrassing facts which 
motivated this utterance—embarrassed as a citizen of the United States, em- 
harrassed as a prelate, embarrassed as a former Chairman of the Fair Employment 
Practice Committee set up by Presidential Executive Order 9346, 

; We are witnessing in this world-wide war that sacrifice and death are not draw- 

ing any color or religious line. In the test of fire and battle, all people are alike 

peters their Creator. Common suffering has bound us together in our common 
estiny. 

The freeing of Rome, the spiritual center of Christianity, presages that victory 
, and peace for which we all aspire and pray. The doom of our enemies approaches 

with our invasion of the French coast. While the fires of war rage highest, the 

glimmer of peace already appears. Post-war problems intrude themselves in our 
national consciousness, thinking, and planning. 

During this war emergency, implacable necessity dictated the establishment of 
sone Federal agency to deal with the issue of discrimination in employment 
against our minority groups. Manpower was desperately required. We could 
not afford exclusion or undcrutilization of the skills of a single segment of our 
able-bodied working force. We likewise acknowledged the adverse effect of dis+ 
crimination on morale, knowing well that this discrimination became a subject 
of exploitation by the Japanese and German propagands, machines with the 
ce ea of causing disaffection among our colored minority groups. 

nequal treatment of Negroes and other minority groups represents the great 
paradox and dilemma in American life. The American principle of equal oppor- 
tunity is repudiated whenever discrimination is practiced; the resultant condi- 
tion leads to a cleavage and confusion in our national thought. The contradiction 
demands solution now. Postponement is no longer possible. 

The present Fair Employment Practice Committce is only a war agency. It 
will expire with the ending of the war period, which gave it its birth and existence, 
In the post-war world, other problems will arise and some present ones will be 
carried over. Discrimination in employment against Negroes and othcr minority 
groups will survive the war in a more complex and aggravated form. 

I can pose the challenge in no sharper form than by submitting a few questions, 
Shall we permit the doors of industry to he closed to returning Negro soldiers be- 
cause of their color? How will they react? Will the returning veterans be satis- 
fied to have the restoration of the status quo ante with its inequalities in denyin 
employment and advancement to them because they are of minority groups 
Who will regulate the disputes during the period of rcconversion where racial 
issues are involved? Who will answer the challenge presented in employing the 
shifting minority group working population on a fair basis? Is the competition 
for jobs to be relegated to the unrestricted play of jungle ethics and age-old preju- 
dices? And in the post-war world, after the period of reconversion, will the same 
problems which existed unresolved in the pre-war period intrude themselves and 

* ‘press for an answer? : 

These and a host of related inquiries indicate the complexity of the crucial 
issues and persuade me to the conclusion that the tasks ahead are formidable and 
national in scope, 

The present existence of racial and religious discrimination is witnessed by the 
4,000 complaints received by the present Fair Mmployment Practice Committee 
during the last year. The spade work of the Fair Employment Practice Com- 
mittee has introduced patterns of fair ernployment practices, paving the way for 
attitudes which will resist. any reverse process, The probable rise of racial ten- 
sions in an emerging unsettled economy presents the specter of race riots aud blood- 
shed. The inevitable pressures of minoricy groups for faiy employment treatment, 
inyolving the fundamental right to make a liveli 1ood, and the release of the demo- 
eratic impulses of the war will stand to combat any expected assault to turn back 
the clock of progress. fa 4! 

The promotion of a world reconstruction of nations, envisaging the full enjoy- 
mont of rights of all nations, great and smail, is inconsistent with nonrecognition of 
equality of opportunity in our domestic life. The precepts of Christian morality 
prod the conscience of America to eradicate the blot of discrimination and to 
reassert the dignity of men. : . 

America bespesks the desire and need for stability. The urgency of a dis- 
eipline to create peaceful and harmonious relationships between all our working 
groups cries out for the solution of supervision in a delicate and specialized field, 

Both management and labor will gain by the enactment of a bill proscribing 
discrimination in employment against ,minority groups. The advantages to 
employers stem from the extrusion of interracial industrial conflict, with its conse- 
quent destruction of production and the weakening of our social fabric. Unions 
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will gain in the integration of minority group workers within their ranks, setting at 
rest the threat of a cheap reservoir of labor whose competition endangers the 
standard of living of all workers. ; : 

Managements and unions will benefit in another and a very important way. 
Men in raanagement and men in unions will have the blessings of a good conscience 
that comes from doing what is right, expecially in the face of obstacles and opposi- 
tion. And the same applies even in greate: measure to the whole American people. 

My experience as Chairman of the Fair Employment Practice Committee 
convinces me that responsibility rust carry with it authority. Recalcitrant 
antisocial behavior in this field ean be checked only by the intervention of the 
Federal Government buttressed by the Committee’s ability to make complete 
investigations and fortified with the power of court mandate. This entails the 
right to subpena witnesses and records and to conduct hearings with proper 
safeguards of court review before enforcement. 

The subject of these bills touches the core or American democracy. The 
opportunity to work according to one’s skill, regardless of race, erced, color, or 
national origin, is a fundamental American right which should be written into our 
laws by Congress. Denial of this right to any man or woman is un-American 
un-democratic, and un-Christian. 

I therefore urge that the bills before your committee for its deliberation and 
consideration receive favorable disposition. 

Sincerely yours, 
Francis J. Haas, 
Bishop of Grand Rapids. 


STATEMENT OF MALCOLM ROSS, CHAIRMAN, FAIR EMPLOYMENT 
PRACTICE COMMITTEE—(Resumed) 


Mr. Ross. Mr. Fisher, 1 shall be glad to answer any questions I can. 

Mr. Fisner. Mr. Ross, you have been Chairman of the F. E. P. C. 
since its inceptior,, have you not? 

Mr. Ross. No, Mr. Fisher. Bishop Haas, who just sent the letter 
that has been read, was appointed last May to be Chairman under the 
new Executive Order 9346, issued by the President on May 27, 1943. 
Bishop Haas resigned—he was then Monsignor Haas—to become 
Bishop of Grand Rapids, and I became Chairman on October 19, 1943. 

Mr. Fisner. The F. E. P. C., a8 it is now known, was set up in 
May of 1943? 

Mr. Ross. May 27, by Executive Order 9346. 

Mr. Fisuer. Have you been connected with the organization from 
its inception? 

Mr. Ross. No, I joined in July 1943, as Deputy Chairman, at the 
request of Monsignor Haas. 

Mr. Fisuer. .\nd about 2 months after it was organized, you 
became Assistant Director? 

Mr. Ross. Accurately speaking, the new committee members under 
. 93846 were not appointed until July 6. Those are the six members 
who came in as policy makers, but have their own vocations. 

Mr. Fisuer. As I understand it, the F. KB. P. C. has not been func- 
tioning as a job placement agency such as the United States Employ- 
ment Service. 

Mr. Ross. No. ‘The prime responsibility for training, recruiting, 
and placing of all war workers lies with’ War Manpower; the United 
States Office of Employment being a part of War Manpower. That 
agency acts in the first instance in all placing of workers. We only 
come into the picture if a cumplaint originates with War Manpower, 
in which case, under our agreement, they notify us that the complaint 
is there, but they have 10 days, or perhaps a longer period of time, 
in which to see if they can relieve the discrimination. If not, they 
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then turn it over to us to begin negotiations with the employer or 
the union. 

{f the complaint comes to us, we notify War Manpower, but our- 
selves process the complaint. 

Mr. Fisurr. Mr. Ross, you stated in your testimony the other day, 
as I recall, that about 80 percent of all the complaints that your or- 
ganization has handled since its creation have pertained to race 
problems. 

Mr. Ross. And I said mostly Negroes. 

Mr. Fisner. What percent Negroes, would you say? 

Mr. Ross. I would say practically all of this 80 percent are Negroes. 
There are a few other cases, but nothing to affect the percentag-. 

Mr. Fisuer. In other words, you say then that in round numbers 
about 80 percent of all of your complaints have been from Negroes? 

Mr. Ross. Right. 

Mr. Fisuer. Do you know what percent of the people employed in 
war industries are members of the Negro race? 

Mr. Ross. The figures have been gathered for about 14,000,000 
war industry workers. The percentage of Negroes now is about 7.2 
percent. 

Mr. Fisner. Of course, you are not in position to say, I assume, 
that approximately the same percentage of employment would not 
exist if Ff. E, P. C. had never been in existence. 

Mr. Ross. No. That is a fact which you cannot document. 

Mr. Fisner. You are not an employment agency? 

Mr. Ross. That is right. I did state in my opening remarks that 
War Manpower certainly deserved a part of the credit for seeing that 
Negro workers were available to war industries, and I was certain 
that we assisted. You cannot document that, Mr. Fisher, and say 
what slice of the pie was whose. 

Mr. Fisuer: Well, what percent of the total population of the 
country is Negroes? , 

Mr. Ross. A little Jess than 10 percent. 

Mr. Fisuer. So, 7.2 percent is in the neighborhood of a relative 
- proportion of total employment in industry, is it not? 

Mr. Ross. That is correct. That percentage came up from 3 per- 
cent in the last part of 1942, so that the Negro has made considerable 
gain in war industrics. 

The Cuarrman. Is that since F. BE. P. C.? 

Mr. Ross. Well, F. KE. P. C. was originally established June 25, 
1941, as a defense industry before we declared ar. 

Mr. Fisuer. .Of course, there has been a considerable increase in ali 
types of employment during that same period. 

Mr. Ross. Of course. 

Mr. Fisner. You would say then from these figures that there is 
no apparent discrimination against Negroes in war industrics. 

Mr. Ross. No; I would not draw that deduction from those over-all 
figures. I think the need for war manpowor is such that there are 
very few Negroes who cannot get some sort of job in war industries. 
The problem has shifted from seeing to it that no Negro is turned 
away from the factory gate to one which sees to it that if he is trained 
he gets the job in war industry at the proper skill; that is, the skill to 
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which he has been trained. <A reluctance to up-grade Negroes exists 
in most war employment, and in that sense the war is losing a great 
deal of skills very badly needed because of that reluctaiuce. 

Mr. Fisner. In connection with that, you realize there is a higher 
degree of physical and mental deficiency among the Negro race than 
among the white race. 

Mr. Ross. I do not feel qualified to pass judgment on that. I think 
it is up to the individual man. You are dealing with a needed worker 
for a needed job; not a theoretical job, but a man who has the capacity 
to be a chipper in a shipyard either has that capacity or he does not 
nN it. If he has the capacity and he is a Negro, he should be put 
there. 

Mr. Fisnen. In that connection, I should like to point out that 
the national headquarters of the Selective Service System has com- 
piled some statistics on that proposition that I just mentioned which 
show that of the first 3,000,000 men examined for Selective Service 
in this country, that out of each 1,000 Negrocs so examined, 176.7 
had an affliction of syphilis which made them unacceptable for 
military service; and that out of that same thousand only 11.7 of 
the whites were similarly afflicted; that out of the same 1,000 examined, 
gonorrhea and other types of venereal diseases affected 36.5 of the 
Negroes who were examined, whereas only 3.4 of the whites were so 
afflicted. In other words, a total of 213.2 out of every 1,000 Negroes 
examined could not qualify for military service because of venercal 
diseases, as compared with 15.1 of the whites in the same category. 

Then, under the head of “mental and educational deficiency, and 
mental disease,” the Selective Service reports that out of each 1,000 
examined, 108.9 of the Negroes were disqualified for that reason, in 
addition to the venereal diseases that I referred to, while 53.8 out of 
a similar number of whites were disqualified because of mental and 
educational deficiencies and mental diseases. 

From that would you not conclude that the problem of placing 
Negroes in different forms of employment and work that you have 
referred to is complicated because of the physical handicaps and the 
mental deficiencies as found by the Selective Service, and so forth? 

Mr. Ross. Well, since you ask, I think it is very sad commentary 
nationally that one group should be afflicted in that way. I think 
perhaps it is a reflection of a lack of proper medical care and housing 
and nutrition which a bill to give better economic status to the Negro 
might in time alleviate. 

As to the specific employment problem, ‘no employer is forbidden 
from making his own rules. There are rules as to syphilitics in war 
industries that I am conscious of, so I really do not think that the 
question enters into the problem very concretely. 

Mr. Fister. In connection with the administration of the F. E. P. 
C., do vour orders and directives and the like ever conflict with the 
ga a erate laws that are in force in the various States? 

r. Ross. That issue has come up very recently. I have a leiter 
from the Governor of Texas requesting specifically to kuow that, 
and I have answered him. I would like very much to put that in 
the record. 
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ee Cnarrman. We will be very glad to have it included in the 
record. 
(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


(The following letter was addressed to Mr. Leonard M. Brin, regional director, 
President’s Committee on Fair Employment Practice, Suite 1001 Mercantile 
Bank Building, Ervay and Main Streets, Dallas, 'Tex., by the Honorable Coke 
Stevenson, Governor of Texas:) 

JUNE 8, 1944, 


Dear Sir: Section 10 of article IV of the Constitution of Texas, imposes a 
duty upon the Governor to cause the laws to be faithfully executed. This, 
o viously, refers to the laws of this State. 

We have in this State at least 15 laws providing for segregation of white and 
colored races, The penal code provides penalties for the violation of a number 
of these laws. The Supreme Court of the United States has upheld these segre- 
gation laws wherever they have been attacked or challenged. 

Reports have been made to me to the effect that you are engaged in activities 
which countenance an open defiance of some of these laws; that you are engaged 
in a conspiracy to violate some of these laws; that the policies you are advocating, 
if generally adopted, would result in nullification of several such laws. Realizing 
that reports are sometimes inaccurate, I consider it proper to obtain from you 
direct answers to the following inquiries: 

1. By what authority do you conduct your activities in Texas? 

2. What is the scope of your operations and what is the objective sought? 

3. Do the purposes of your activities include the violation of any of the segre- 
gation laws of this State? 

4, Is it the purpose to establish policies which are in violation of State laws? 

Your very early reply will be appreciated. 

Very truly yours, 
Coxe Srevenson. 


June 14, 1944, 
Hon. Coxe R. Stevenson, 
Governor of the State of Texas, Austin, Tex. 

My Dear Governor Stevenson: Mr. Leonard Brin, regional director of the 
President’s Committee on Fair Employment Practice in Dallas, Tex., has in- 
formed me of your letter addressed to hua making certain inquiries concerning 
the policies of the President’s Committee on Fair Employment Practice with 
particular reference to the operations of the Committee’s Dallas office. Inasmuch 
as these as dag relate directly to the policies and practices of the Committee, 
they have been referred to the Committee’s headquarters in Washington for 
reply. 

-The Committee appreciates the opportunity to present the ‘following answers 
to your specific questions: 

1, You ask, “By what authority do you conduct. vour activitics in Texas?” 

The President’s Committee on Fair Mmployment. Practice conducts its activities 
throughout the Nation by virtue of the authority vested in it by Presidential 
Executive Order No, 8802 dated June 25, 1941, and Executive Order No. 9346, 
dated May 27, 1943. (Copies of these orders are attached.) 

The Presidential order provides: " 

“By virtue of the authority vested in me by the Constitution and statutes, 
and as Pres‘dent of. the United States and Commander in Chief of the Army 
and Navy, I do hereby reaffirm the policy of the United States that there shall 
be no ditcrimination in the employment of any person in war industries or in 
Governm mt by reason of race, creed, color, or national origin, and I do hereby 
declare that it is the duty of all employers, including the several Federal depart- 
ments nd agencies, and all labor organizations, in furtherance of this policy and 
of this order, to eliminate discrimination in regard to hire, tenure, terms, or condi- 
tions of employment, or union membership because of race, creed, color, or 
national origin.” {Emphasis supplied.] 

en ask, ‘‘What is the scope of your operations and what is the objective 
sought 

‘The scope of the committee’s operations is clearly defined by Executive Order 
No. 9346 wherein the President orders that “The committee shall receive and 
investigate complaints of discrimination forbidden by this order,” and authorizes 
it to “conduct hearings, make findings of fact, and take appropriate ateps to 
obtain elimination of such discrimination.’? The committee also is directed to 
“formulate policies to achieve the purposes of this order,” “make recommenda- 
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tions to the various Federal departments and agencies and to the President,” 
which the committee deems necessary and proper to make effective the provisions 
of the order, “and recommend to the Chairman of the War Manpower Commis- 
sion appropriate measures for bringing about the full utilization and training of 
manpower in and for war production without discrimination because of race, 
creed, color, or national origin.” 

The objective sough. by the President’ when he issued the Exeeutive order 
and established the Committee on Fair Employment Practice was “to promote 
the fullest utilization of all available manpower, and to eliminate discriminatory 
employment practices’? based upon race, creed, color, or national origin, which 
discrimination the President found to be ‘‘to the detriment of the prosecution 
of the war, the workers’ morale, and national unity.” 

The committee operates through regional offices in 11 cities of the country, 
man.ed by representatives who are familiar with local conditions. Complaints 
of discrimination, if found valid, are informally brought to the attention of the 
employer, labor union, or governmental ageney involved and its version of the 
facts sought. Forty pereent of our cases are settled in this informal, amicable 
way around a conference table. Only as a last resort, and after all efforts at 
the regional level have failed, are cases of discrimination which the regional 
director cannot adjust referred to the entire committee in Washington, D. C. 

3 and 4, Your third and fourth questions, “Do the purposes of your activities 
include the violation of any of the segregation laws of this State’? and “Is it 
the purpose to establish policies which are in violation of State laws?” are two 
aspeets of one question, 

n May 1944, at the request of our Dallas office, the office of the attorney 
general of the State of Texas listed the various Texas segregation laws. None 
of these statutes requires or countenances any discrimination in eraployment, 
They relate to such matters as intermarriage, separate coaches on railroads, 
separate schools for the races, ete.; i. e., they relate to problems over which the 
President’s committce has no jurisdiction. The President’s committee has 
never established any policies in violation of these Texas laws nor does it intend 
to. The President’s committee has only one purpose and all its policies are 
directed to that purpose: namely, to obtain the maximum utilization of man- 
power in war industries and in Federal Government service by the elimination 
of discrimination in employment practices based upon race, color, creed, or national 
origin. 

That these objectives conform to the policies of the State of Texas appears 
through your Excellency’s expressed concern over discriminatory employment 
practices based upon “race distinction.” I have in mind your letter of July 
12, 1943, to the Honorable Ezequiel Padilla, Secretary of Foreign Affairs of 
Mexico, in which you commended the actions of State and Fedeoral officials 
who “successfully ironed out” cases of discrimination in employment against 
American citizens of Mexican origin. 

While it is certain that progress is being made against discrimination which 
retards war production, there is sufficient evidence of still existing barriers to 
warrant remedial action. 

Thus, we regret to inform your Exeellency that vo have reports that industries 
located in Texas have recently barred Negroes from work wh'ch traditionally 
they have done for years. We have reports that in Texas employers have placed 
white and Negro workers on the same job, requiring the same skill and experience 

ot paid them different wage scales. We have reports that in one city of Toxas, 

egro welders trained at the expense of the Government have been denicd an 
opportunity to use their skill in Texas so that it has been necessary to refer them 
to other States for employment. We have reports that_in Texas there are in 
effect union contracts which forbid the use of Negroes or Latia Americans above 
8 certain ‘skill level, regardless of their qualifications. 
’ These are the issues the President’s committee deals with and we are sure 
that every patriotic Texan will agree that these issues must be dispused of in a 
manner that will facilitate the maximum utilization of the Nation’s manpower. 

In view of the concern you have expressed publicly about discriminatory 
employment practices, we welcome your cooperation in our efforts to adjust 
these matters. Our representatives in Texas would be glad to discuss these 
matters further with you at any time or place you imay determine, 

We welcome this opportunity to explain our program and we hope that this 
exposition will remove any misunderstanding that may have arisen. If questions 
arise in the future about the purpose or scope of our activities, please feel free 
to call upon us for any information in our possession. 

Sincerely yours, 
Maucoim Ross, Chairman. 
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Mr. Ross. The short answer is, No, they do not. We, as you will 
see from this letter, asked the attorney general of Texas for an analysis 
of the law so that we might answer the Governor, and we do not cut. 
across any State laws. 

Mr. Fisner. In other words, you would not undertake to circum- 
vent any State law dealing with segregation? 

Mr. Ross. That appears as my answer in this letter. 

Mr. Fisuer. Under the pending bill, H. R. 3986, if it should be 
enacted into law, would you then have the authority to circumvent or 
to override or to go contrary to any State law dealing with segregation? 

Mr. Ross. I do not think there is any necessary conflict. I confess 
that I have not studied that phase of it particularly. T think that it is 
something you gentlemen ought to analyze very closely. I am not. 
prepared with any analysis of the bill on that particular point. 

Mr. Fisner. You have read the bill through, have you not? 

Mr. Ross. Yes. 

Mr. Fisner. You have studied it? 

Mr. Ross. Yes. 

Mr. Fisner. Did you see the bill before it was introduced? 

Mr. Ross. No. 

Mr. Fisner. You did not help prepare it? 

Mr. Ross. No; I did not help prepare it. 

Mr. Fisuer. You were not conferred with by anyone in connection 
with the preparation of it? 

Mr. Ross. No. 

Mr. Fisuer. You now decline to express any opinion? 

Mr. Ross. I did express an opinion. I said that I cannot give you a 
detailed analysis. I do not think there is any necessary conflict 
between the segregation laws of the States and the bill. 

r. Fisuer. Suppose that there should be a conflict between State 
laws pertaining to segregation and the bill. Would you then say that 
the existing bill would circumvent and override any State laws in 
conflict with it? 

‘ Mr. Ross. You are posing an impossible question. If there is no 
conflict, you are making a supposition that does not exist in fact. 

Mr. Fisuen. All right. I will ask you this one other question on 
that point: Can you conccive of any State laws pertaining to the segre- 
gation of races that would be in conflict with the provisions of H. R. 
3986, as it is now written? A 

Mr. Ross. Mr. Fisher, that would require an intimate knowledge 
of the segregation laws. if I made a flat answer to that, I would be 
answering without knowledge. 

Mr. Day. Is there any particular provision in the statute as written 
that you think does conflict with State segregation laws? 

Mr. Fisuur. I think the entire bill would certainly have that effect. 

Mr. Day. You are just asking for a conclusion? 

Mr. Fisuer. Yes. I want his opinion. He is the witness. 

Mr. Scanton. May I be permitted to ask Mr. Fisher to yield to me 
for a moment? 

You asked Mr. Ross a moment ago whether or not he had helped 
to prepare the bill. I want to say most emphatically that Mr, Ross 
did not help me, or any other member from tha F. EK. P.C. Ido not. 
think that I knew, at the time the bill was written, any members of - 
the F. &. P.C., and the first time | met Mr. Ross was when he appeared 
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last week. Furthermore, I do not know the committee, I have not 
met the committee, and I do not know any of their personnel. I 
think that I should have the opportunity to put that in the record at 
this time. 

Mr. Fisuer. I want to ask you a question or two about the opera- 
tion of your organization, and with particular reference to the case 
of the labor union against the Western Electric Co. at Baltimore, 
that originated last fall. 

In that case, as I understand, there was a demand made by the 
union there that separate toilet facilities and eating arrangements be 
prepared for the whites and the colored who were working in the same 
plant. Do you recall that case? 

Mr. Ross. J am very familiar with it. Senator Tydings and I had 
a colloquy about it in the Senate appropriations hearing, which is 
available now. It is printed on page 159. We went all over the 
matter. 

Mr. Fisuer. In that case your organization issued a directive as 
follows- 

Mr. Ross. Pardon me, Mr. Fisher. No directive was ever issued 
in that case. [It was never a case that the F. KE. P. C. formally under- 
took, I can give you a brief report on what did happen. 

Mr. Fisuer. F will ask you if you made the following statement in 
connection with it: 

The committee takes the position that. in the circumstances of this case where 
there are frequent and temporary transfers of workers from one department to 
another, the installation of duplicate facilities cannot but lead to discriminatory 
employment practices and would be in violation of Executive Order No. 9346, 

Mr. Ross. That is a committee statement made at the request of 
the Regional War Labor Board in Philadelphia, which had the strike 
under consideration. 

Mr. Fisuer. A strike did oceur, did it not? 

Mr. Ross. It did. 

Mr. Fisner. And finally resulted in the plant being taken over by 
the United States Army? 

Mr. Ross. Correct. 

Mr. Fisuer. I believe that plant was engaged in the manufacture 
of wire and cable and employed around 7,200 employees. Is that 
statement that I just read consistent with the policy of your organ- 
ization, that where separate toilet and eating facilities or others are 
requested by the employees, you would hold that to comply would 
be discriminatory? 

Mr. Ross. You are not correctly interpreting the statement, Mr. 
Fisher. It is a rather long story. I want to read to you a very 
studied paragraph which my committee put together after Senator 
Tydings brought this matter up. In the first place, the company 
itself, some two years ago, when the Baltimore ordinance was re- 
scindea—-that ordinance had provided for separate facilities and it 
was rescinded about 2 years ago, and the company itself, with no 
intervention from F. E. P. C. in any form, decided to have common 
facilities—washing, toilets, and cafeteria. They pursued that policy 
until a union in the plant filed for a strike under the Smith-Connally. 
Act with the National Labor Relations Board, saying that the com- 
pany had refused to put up separate facilities which the unions were 
demanding. Mind you, the company was resisting this strike aad 
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the union was the one which struck in wartime. I quite agree with 
you that the radar that company makes is important and any inter- 
ruption in its production is criminal. The union struck because they 
insisted that separate facilities be put up. Still F. KE. P. C. does not 
enter this picture. 
Later, when the regional War Labor Board at Philadelphia under- 
took the case and asked us our opinion, we sent that statement which 
you have read, and I ask you to analyze that statement to see that 
we did not say one way or the other whether separate facilities or 
nonseparate facilities were within our jurisdiction. We merely said 
that in the circumstances in that case-——-and you must understand there 
are several units, big units of this plant—the compa..y had taken the 
position that to put up separate facilities would make it inconvenient 
for them to transfer workers around the plant. 
Now, when the transfer of workers comes, you have a bottleneck 
that may prevent the efficient use of war employees, and then F. EK. P.C. 
may be involved because, as you know, Mr. Fisher, we have said 
again and again that it is the interference with the proper use of war 
manpower that concerns us and nothing else. 
That statement tells the company what the company itself has 
been maintaining, that the putting in of separate facilities might so 
block their free flow of labor from place to place that people would 
not get up-graded, they could not put them on the production where 
they needed them at the time. After that was fully explained in 
this hearmg, we summed up the committee’s position in this para- 
graph: 
‘ The committee has never taken the position that segregation per se is con- 
trary to the provisions of Executive Orders 8802 and 9346. It recognizes, as it 
must, that its jurisdiction is limited to obtaining the elimination of discrimina~ 
tion in regard to hire, tenure terms or conditions of employment, or union 
membership, and, in this case, where the issue of segregation is involved, as in 
all cases, the conimittee’s action will depend upon the existence or absence of 
evidence of prutii ited discrimination. ‘ 
Mr. Fisusr. Mr, Ross, would you hold, then, that where Negrocs 
and whites are employed in the same plant, a requirement that they 
“be segregated would constitute discrimination? : 

’ Mr. Ross. We have said that segregation per se is not a committee 
concern. This is the border line where the committee may touch 
the problem. There is nothing new about this. IT have made this 
position clear many tit:es. Let me give you the case of a plant 
where they have an al'-Negro unit here and an all-white unit there. 
They need workers i the white unit. The Negro unit is filled. 
Properly trained Nezcs workers apply for work in that plant. They 
cannot put them ino ‘he white unit because of segregation. There I 
think flatly there is 2. putative violation of the Executive order, 
because there is a flat wad distinct barrier to war employment. I can 
cite you, not a case that we have handled, but a possible area where 
segregation would result in the loss of manpower. 

' Mr. Fisner. I want to read ‘to you a very brief newsstory dated 
June the 6th, from Danville, Va., Associated Press: 

Spinners at the Riverside and Dan River cotton mills, who arc members of the 
Textile Workers Union, voted Monday to return to work after being informed 
by the mill management that it would abandon the employment of Negro uper- 
atives in the spinning rooms. 
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ppres nat ey 400 spinners struck May 22 in protest against employment of 
the Negro spinners in the same plant as white spinners, and the action forced 
stoppage of work by an estimated 2,000 other workers. 


Did your organization intervene in that case? 

Mr. Ross. No. I think it is very sad that they should put the 
production of textiles for the war below their prejudice. 

Mr. Fisniusr. Well, I think it is very sad that the management should 
bring about a situation like that which obviously was very unneces- 
sary and which was corrected finally and the people went back to work. 

Mr. Ross. At the same time you will be glad to learn, Mr. Fisher, 
that there are many cases where that arial resistance was overcome 
and where, after the Negroes were integrated into a war plant, they 
got on beautifully with their fellow white employees. 

Mr. Fisuer. I was informed by the Labor Department this week 
that during the year 1943 alone there were 50 strikes in this country 
caused by interracial problems obviously resulting from an attempt to 
break down proper segregation standards in those different plants. 

Mr. Ross. I do not think all of those 50 were caused exactly by 
any——- 

Mr. Fisnrr. Those are among the stated causes. 

Mr. Koss. If there were no F. f&. P. C. in existence you do not mean 
that there would be no strikes for racial causes, 

Mr. Fisuer. I am pointing to the fact that an attempt to go con- 
trary to the traditional segregation laws does bring about unrest, 
disunity, and stoppage of war production in many instances. 

Mr. Ross. I hope you will remember, Mr. Fisher, that I put in 
the record the other day the fact that F. KE. P. C. has settled 25 war 
employment strikes, some of them very large ones, none of which we 
were involved in; the strikes were there, somebody had to handle them. 
And J may say that I have no reticence about stating that our experts 
were the only people who could handle them. 

Mr. Fisner. The War Labor Board and the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board do not have facilitics to work on matters of that kind? 

Mr. Ross. None. The National Labor Relations Board does not 
touch such problems. The Conciliation Service was in these, as were 
also the Army and Navy, and they were unable to settle them by 
themselves. 

Mr. Fisurr. T want to ask you a question about the Dallas News 
ease, since I come from Texas. In the Dallas News case the following 
advertisement appeared in the classified advertisement section of the 
Dallas News: 


Wanted—Colored man to work at night as paper handler, essential industry. 


Your regional director,.Mr. Leonard Brin, of Dallas, addressed a 
otter to the Dallas News and said that since the advertisement used 
the word “colored,” he described it as discriminatory and directed 
that they discontinue any such type of advertising. Lrter, your 
organization in a letter to the Dallas News, concluded that the Dallas 
News was not & war industry and therefore you did not have juris- 
diction. 

Mr. Ross. That is correct. 

Mr. Fisupr. And withdrew the directive contained in the letter 
that Mr. Brin had written. Now, if that had been a war industry, 
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would you have withdrawn, would you have taken the position you 
did on it? 
Mr. Ross. No. I should like to introduce, Madam Chairman, the 


_text of my letter to Mr. Deaty, the president of the Dallas News. 


¢ 


The Cuarrman. The letter may be incorporated in the record at 
this point, 
(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


May 31, 1944. 
Mr. E. M. Deaty, 
President, Dallas Morning News, 
Dallas, Tex. 

Dear Sin: Mr. Leonard M. Brin, regional director of the Dallas office of the 
President’s Committee on Fair Employment Practice, has: advised the Com- 
mittee of the circumstances surrounding the position which he took in conneetion 
with an advertisement appearing in the Dallas Morning News, in which the news- 
paper advertised for a “‘colored man” to work at night as one of its paper handlers. 

‘rhe Committee desires to make it clear that it recognizes that its jurisdiction 
under Executive Order 9346 is limited to obtaining climination of discriminatory 
employment practices in war industries and in Federal Government services 
based upon race, creed, color, or national origin. The Committee recognizes, 
moreover, that it has the responsibility to determine what are “war industries”’ 
as that term is used in Executive Order 9346, and that there may be honest dif- 
ferences of opinion as to whether a particular enterprise should be classified as a 
war industry. 

The Committee’s regional directors havo in the past been advised that the 
War Manpower Commission’s list of essential activities might be used as a guide 
to determine whether an activity is a war industry and so subject to the provisions 
of Executive Order 9346. For the past several weeks the Committee itself has 
been attempting to compile a list of its own, in order that its regional directors 
might have instructions directly applicable to Fair Employment Practice Com- 
mittee jurisdiction. Mr, Brin, however, had before him the War Manpower list 
which cites newspapers as essential activities, and it was on this basis that Mr. 
Brin drew the conclusion that the employment practices of the Dallas Morning 
News were subject to the provisions of Exccutive Order 9346. 

The Committee itself, while finding that Mr. Brin acted in good faith on evi- 
dence before him, does not hold taat newspapers of general circulation are war 
industries subject to the provisions of Executive Order 9346. The Committee 
therefore dismissed the complaint lodged against the Dallas Niorning News, and, 
in its behalf, I wish to express regret that the difficulty of precisely defining war 


’ jndustries caused the Dallas regional director erroneously to process the complaint. 


The Dallas Morning News case was the first one involving employment, policies 
of a newspaper to reach the Committee itself. It was discussed at the Com- 
mittce’s meeting on May 27, 1944, and was the occasion for the formulation of a 
statement of policy covering jurisdiction over newspapers. The full text of this 
statement is attached. 

Apart from the issue as it concerns newspapers as employers, there is also the 
question of the use of advertising columns by war-industry employers as a 
recruiting medium for needed manpower. To illustrate, we may assume that 
an aircraft factory in war industry needs production workers and advertises for 
whites only. This is clearly a discriminatory denial of war employment to 
available workers, as much so as though the employer stands at the plant gate 
with one arm raised for the entrance of white workers and his other arm barring 
the way to Negro workers. , 

The dilemma is stated to you in these terms because the Dallas Morning News 
has said editorially that ‘There is a legitimate field for operations by: the Presi- 


aient’s Committee on Fair Emplovment Practice in the war industries.’”’ The 


Committee bas vigorously confined itself to that legitimate ficld which, as described 
in Executive Order 9346, is ‘‘to promote the fullest utilization of available man- 
power, and to eliminate discriminatory employment practices.” 

IT am not unaware of a prevailing supposition that the Fair Employment 
Practice Committee somehow concerns itself with social relationships between 
‘Negro Americans, or Mexican Americans, and those other Americans among 
whom they live. This is not so, The Committee was established to act against 
employment discrimination in war industries and it has stuck to that job. 
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The Committee has consistently lived up to its position that under the Executive 
order a war industry employer, needing workers, may not deny emplovment, to 
an available worker solely because of race, creed, color, or national origin, nor 
may the employer refuse to utilize such workers at the skills to which they have 
been trained. The Committee has never urged that a war emplover take any 
quota of minority workers. Moreover, these limited and definite objectives are 
well known to other departments and agencies of the Government with whom the 
Fair Employment Practice Committee works in close contact and with many of 
whom it has mutually satisfactory written agreements on the procedures of 
eliminating discrimination. 

During the last year, and in strict conformity with these procedures, the Com- 
mittee has received 3,000 complaints, obtained satisfactory adjustment of nearly 
960 cases, and has dismissed a8 many or more cases for lack of jurisdiction or 
because the complaints did not stand up 4s valid under Committee examination. 

Before this issue arose respecting newspapers 43 such, the Committee con- 
sistently made it clear that. war industiies which insert advertisements in any 
medium for war workers on & eo TALL, hasis are acting contrary to the 
provisions of Exccutive order 9346. The Committee still holds that a war 
employer, in the face of stringent employment necds, should not arbitrarily deny 
employment to any Amcrican. 

/hether in any particular case the advertisement for war workers is discrimina- 
tory, is a question which must be decided upon the facts. 

In extenuation of this rather lengthy letter may I add that my personal feclings 
are engaged because the Dallas News and the Journal gave me my first reportorial 
experience. 

Vith personal regards, 
Sincerely yours, 
Matcoim Ross, Chairman. 


(Following statement attached to foregoing letter:) 


ComMITTER STATEMENT OF PoLicy IN RE JURISDICTION OvER NEWSPAPERS 


The Committee has given careful consideration to the question whether activi- 
ties of newspapers are such that they should be classified as war industries as 
that term is used in Executive order 9346. In drawing a line between war indus- 
tries and nonwar industries the Committee recognizes that even though an 


4 


industry may be engaged in an activity listed by the War Manpower Commission 
as essential, it docs not uceessarily follow that the industry is a war industry 
within the meaning of Executive Order 9346. The Committee has concluded 
that the term “war industry” is limited to enterprises engaged in (1) activitics 
involved in the production of war materials, and (2) activities necessary for the 
maintenance of the production of war materials, 

For the purpose of ear its obligations under Executive order 9346, 
the Committee holds that the publication and circulation of neve paver of general 
circulation are not activitics necessary for the maintenance of the production of 
war materials. Accordingly, it holds that newspapers of general circulation 
are not was industries. 

Mr: Ross. In the last part of the letter I tried to rationalize, and 
_ explain to Mr. Dealy why ,the stoppage of employment by a dis- 
eriminatory ad should properly be a subject of interest under our 
Executive order. ; 

Let me cite you a case where Senator Chavez, of New Mexico, 
pointed out to the Committee that Mexican-Americans were being 
denied employment because the ad said, ‘No Mexicans need apply.” 
We intervened there and requested them to stop that advertising, and 
it was stopped. These Mexican girls got joba and everybody was 
happy about it. : 

I_ point out that before the Dallas News undertook a campaign 
in this matter, many requests had been made to war industries in that 
locality not to advertise discriminatorily, and they had all withdrawn 
their ads except in one case, that of the Beauty Cover Co., who had 
withdrawn their ad but subsequently objected to the procedure in its 
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entirety. And there, too, we found that they were not in war industry 
and I withdrew the proceedings. 

Mr. Fisneur. In other words, under the terms of the pending bill 
that we are now studying, which does not deal with war industries as 
such, but deals with those industries which would come within the 
purview of the bill, wou would have jurisdiction over a similar situation 
with respect to the Dallas News, would you not? 

- Mr. Ross. Mr. Maslow, you are a lawyer; would you answer that? 

Mr. Masiow. That would depend on whether the Dallas News 
would be interpreted as being engaged in interstate commerce. 

Mr. Fisher. Let us assume that it is. 

Mr. Masrow. If the Dallas News, by hypothesis, was engaged in 
interstate commerce, I assume that would be a violation of the terms 
of the bill; if it is 2 violation of the bill to discriminate against a person 
because of his race, it is a violation of the bill to announce publicly 
that you are discriminating. 

Mr. Fisuer. In other words, anyone in this country engaged in 
interstate commerce under the terms of the pending bill would not 
be allowed to run a, classified ad for colored people, white people, or 
any other particular kind? 

r, Mastow. That does not follow, sir, because the particular 
advertisement would have to be an advertisement of an employer 
who was subject to the jurisdiction of the new Commission. But if 
an employer were forbidden by the terms of the bill to discriminate, 
it would seem to me under the bill he likewise would be forbidden to 
advertise in a discriminatory fashion. 

Mr. Fisner. In other words, you eall it discrimination to designate 
the color of the people you want to work for you for a particular job? 

Mr. Mastow. Well, wouldn’t you? 

Mr. Fisuer. No, sir; I would not. 

Mr. Mastow. If it is discrimination to hire a person because of his: 
race, or refuse to hire him, is it not discrimination to announce publicly 
that you will refuse to hire him because of his race? 

’Mr. Fisumr. I begin to understand the slant you people have on 
this whole problem. There are lots of jobs for which Negroes would 
not be suitable and there are jobs that a white person would not be 
suitable for at all; and I would not want to annoy the prospective 
applicant with answering the advertisement, if he should not be 
suitable for the job, and I would not want to trespass on the freedom 
of the press. 

Mr. Mastow. if there are certain situations where a white man 
would not be qualified, it would not be a violation of the act, because 
the issue is qualification alone. 

Mr. Fisuer. I understand, but who passes upon that? 

Mr. Mastow. It would be passed upon at a hearing conducted 
under the traditional American system, where both sides are given 
an opportunity to appear. ie eee 

cee Fisner. It would be passed upon by the F. E. P. C., would 
it not 

Mr. Mastow. Initially, subject to court review. . 

Mr. Ross. Mr. Fisher, we have studied the problem of the South. 
I do not wish to be put in the role of gne who is unsympathetic to the 
South. TI have lived there for 15 years. I have worked there. It is 
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a matter of great concern to me... I put before you the fact that segre- 
gation in industry is not really the normal pattern of the South. 
I think you are exaggerating the problem by vour intense interest in 
this. subject. 

Mr. Fisuer. Let me ask you one or two other questions, as there 
is now a quorum call in the House. Your organization has been 
operating a little more than a ycar under the present set-up? 

Mr. Ross. That is correct. 

Mr. Fisnrr. How many emp yees do you have? 

Mr. Ross. About 110. 

ae How many of those are Negro and how many are 
white 

Mr. Ross. The proportion runs about 68 to 45. I have been asked 
he question many times and I recall those as the approximate 
igures, 

“Mr. Frauen. What is the average salary paid to the personnel of 
the present F. EF. P. C.? : 

Mr. Ross. I have submitted that for the record. 

Mr. Fisuer. That is fine; I did not know that. 

Mr. Scanion. That is contained in the Senate hearings, too, is it 


- 


Mr. Ross. Yes, it is. 

Mr. Fisuir. How many regional offices do you have? 

Mr. Ross. We have 11; 9 of those are actually regional offices’ and 
2 of them are suboflices. 

Mr. Fisner. Of those 11, how many of the regional d' rectors are 
Negroes? 

Mr. Ross. Five Negroes and six whites. 

Mr. Fisuer. Five Negroes and six whites at the present time? 

Mr. Ross. Yes. 

Mr. Fisuer. On your committee, the Committee on Fair Employ- 
ment Practice, there are four white and two colored? 

Mr. Ross. live whites and two colored, appointed by the President 
of the United States. 

Mr. Fisuer. I wonder if you would insert in the record, if you have 
not already done so, a break-down showing the number of white and 
colored and the salaries paid to them in the various branches; for 
instance, the Chairman’s office, the Administrative office, the’opera- 
tions Section, Review and Analysis, and so forth. ; 

pate Ross. It is already in exactly that detail, but I will check on 
that. 1 
The Cuatrman. It is in the Congressional Record, too, is it not? 

Mr. Ross. It is in the Congressional Record, but not in quite 
accurate form. Mr. Rankin erred in one or two particulars. 

Madam Chairman, may I have leave to file one or two other state- 
ments for the record? . 

The Cuarrman. We shall be very glad to have any statements you 
wish to include in the record, Mr. Ross. 

Mr. Ross. They are in rather rough form and I had hoped we 
would have an opportunity to give them verbally. But may I have 
permission to put them in later’ 

The Caainman. Yes. 
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Mr. Ross. There are some exhibits having to do with the work of 
the F. E. P. C. that I think are pertinent to the long-range view of the 
problem. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Executive Onper No. 8802 


REAFFIRMING POLICY OF FULL PARTICIPATION IN THE DEFENSE PROGRAM BY ALL 
* PERSONS, REGARDLESS OF RACE, CRED, COLOR, OR NATIONAL ORIGIN, AND 
DIRECTING CERTAIN ACTION IN FURTHERANCE OF SAID POLICY 


Wuereas it is the policy of the United States to encourage full participation in 
the national defense program by all citizens of the United States, regardless, of 
race, creed, coloz, or national origin, in the firm belief that the democratic way of 
life within the Nation can be defended successfully only with the help and sup- 
port of all groups within its borders; and 

Wuerseas there is evidence that available and needed workers have been barred 
from employment in industries engaged in defense production solely because of 
consideration of race, creed, color, or national origin, to the detriment of workers 
morale and of national unity: 

Now, THEREFORE, by virtue of the authority vested in me by the Constitution 
and the statutes, and as 8 prerequisite to the successful conduct of our national 
defense production effort, Pio hereby reaffirin the policy of the United States 
that there shall be no discrimination in the employment of workers in defense 
industries or government because of race, creed, color, or national origin, and 
1 do hereby declare that it is the duty of employers and of labor organizations, in 
furtherance of said policy and of this order, to provide for the full and equitable 
participation of all workers in defense industries, without discrimination because of 
trace, creed, color, or national origin; 

And it is hereby ordered as follows: 

_ 1. Alt departments and agencies of the Government of the United States con- 
cerned with vocational and training programs for defense production shall take 
special measures appropriate to assure that such programs are administered with- 
out discrimination because of race, creed, color, or national! origin; 

. All contracting agencies of the Government of the United States shall 
include in all defense contracts hereafter negotiated by them a provision obli- 
gating the contractor not to discriminate against any worker because of race, 
creed, color, or national origin; ; , 

3. ‘There is established in the Office of Production Management a Committee on 

‘Fair Employment Practice, which shall consist of a chairman and four other 
members to be appointed by the President. The Chairman and members of the 
Committee shall serve as such without compensation but shall be entitled to 
actual and necessary transportation, subsistence, and other expenses incidental to 
performance of their duties. The Committee shall receive and investigate com- 
plaints. of discrimination in violation of the provisions of this order and shall take 
appropriate steps to redress grievances which it finds to be valid. The Com- 
mittee shall also recommend to the several departments and agencies of the 
Government of the United States and to the President all measures which may be 
deemed by it necessary or proper to effectuate the provisions of this order. 

= '  Franxuin D. Roosevent. 

Tue Waite Hovss, June 26, 1941. 


(F. R. Doo, 41-4544; Filed, Juno 25, 19415 12:17 p. m] rs 


~ 
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Executive ORDER ., 


be bse i, AEE a oe Fh, piel Wy i 
AMENDMENT OF SECTION 3 OF EXECUTIVE ORDER NO. 8802 OF JUNE 28, 1041, ESTABLISH- 
“ING TRE COMMITTEE ON FAIR EMPLOYMENT PRACTICE 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by the Constitution and the statutes, 

section 3 of Executive Order No. 8802 of June 25, 1941, establishing the Committee 

on Fair Employment Practice, as amended by Executive Order No. 8823 of July 

18, 1941, is hereby further amended to provide that the Committee shall consist of 

a chairman and six other members. * 
‘ FRANKLIN D. ROGSEVELT. 


Tue Wits House, March 26, 1942. , 


j 
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. Executive Orper No. 9346 


FURTHER AMENDING EXECUTIVE ORDER NO. 8802 BY ESTABLISHING A NEW cOM- 
MITTEE ON FAIR EMPLOYMENT PRACTICE AND DEFINING ITS POWERS AND 
DUTIES 


In order to establish a new Committee on Fair Employment Practice, to pro- 
mote the fullest utilization of all available manpower, and to eliminate diserimi- 
natory employment practices, Executive Order No. 8802 of June 25, 1941, as 
amended by Executive Order No. 8823 of July 18, 1941, is hereby further amended 
to read as follows: 

“Wuernas the successful prosecution of the war demands the maximum em- 
ployment oe all available workers regardless of race, creed, color, or national 
origin; an 

“Wuereas it is the policy of the United States to encourage full participation 
in the war effort by all persons in the United States regardless of race, creed, 
color, or national origin, in the firm belief that the democratic way of life within 
the Nation can be defended successfully only with the help and support of all 
groups within its borders; and 

“Wuerkas there is evidence that available and needed workers have been 
barred from employment in industries engaged in war production solely by reason 
of their race, creed, color, or national origin, to the deiriment of the prosecution 
of the war, the workers’ morale, and national unity: 

“Now, THEREFORE, by virtue of the authority vested in me by the Constitution 
and statute:, and as President of the United States and Commander in Chief of 
the Army ond Navy, I do hereby reaffirm the policy of the United States that 
there shall be no discrimination in the employment of any person in war industries 
or in Government by reason of race, creed, color, or national origin, and I do 
hereby declare that it is the duty of all employers, including the several Fedcral 
deporemnont and agencies, and all labor organizations, in furtherance of this 
policy and of this Order, to eliminate discrimination in regard to hire, tenure, 
terms or conditions of employment, or union membership because of race, creed, 
color, or national origin. 

“It is hereby ordered as follows: 

“1, All contracting agencies of the Government of the United States shall in- 
clude in all contracts hereafter negotiated or renegotiated by them a provision 
obligating the contractor not to discriminate against any employee or applicant 
for employment because of race, creed, color, or national origin and requiring him 
to include a similar provision in all subcontracts. 

2. All departments and agencies of the Government of the United States con- 
cerned with vocational and training programs for war production shall take all 
measures appropiate to assure that such programs are administered without dis- 
crimination because of race, creed, color, or national origin. 

“3. There is hereby established in the Office for Emergency Management of 
the Executive Office of the President a Commi:tee on Fair Employment Practice 
hereinafter referred to as the Committee, which shall consist of a Chairman and 
not’ more than six other members to be appointed by the President. The Chair- 
man shall receive such salary as shall be fixed by the President not exceeding 
$10,000 per year. The other members of the Committee shall receive necessary 
traveling oxpenses and, unless thoir compensation is otherwise prescribed hy the 
President, a per diem allowance not exceeding twenty-five dollars per day and 
subsistence expenses on such days as they are actually engaged in the performance 
of duties pursuant to this Order. 

“4, The Committee shall formulate policies to achieve the purposes of this 
Order and shall make recommendations to the various Federal departments and 
agencies and to the President which it deems necessary and proper to make 
effective the provisions of this Order. The Committee shall also recommend to 
the Chairman of the War Manpower Commission appropriate measures for bring- 
ing about the full utilization and training of manpower in and for war production 
without discrimination because of race, creed, pn o1 national origin.) «© | 

“5, The Committee shall receive and investigate complaints of discrimination 
forbidden by this Order. It may conduct hearings, make findings of fact, and 
take appropriate steps to obtain elimination of such discrimination. 

_ “6. Upon the appointment. of the Commitive and the designation of its Chair- 
man, the Fair Employment. Practice Committee catablished by Executive Order 
No. 8802 of June 25, 1941, hereinafter referred to as the old” Committee, shall 
cease to exist. All records and property of the old Committee and such unex- 
pended balances of allocations or other funds availablo for its use as the Director 


’ 
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of the Bureau of the Budget shall determine shall be transferred to the Com- 
mittee. The Committee shall assume jurisdiction over all complaints and mat~ 
ters pending before the old Committee and shail conduct such investigations and 
hearings as may be necessary in the performance of its duties under this Order, 

“7, Within the limits of the funds which may be made available for that pur- 
pose, the Chairman shall appoint and fix the compensation of such personne! and 
make provision for such oupplice, facilities, and services as may bo necessary to 
carry out this Order. The Committeo may utilize the services and facilitios of 
other Federal ceper ens and agencies and such voluntary and uncompensated 
services as may from time to time be needed. The Committee may accept the 
services of State and local authorities and officials, and may perform the fune- 
tions and duties and exercise the powers conferred upon it by this Order through 
such officials and agencies and in such manner as it may determine. 

©g. The Committee shall have the power to promulgate such rules and regu- 
reall as may be appropriate or necessary to carry out the provisions of this 

rder. 

“9, The provisions of any other pertinent Executive order inconsistent with 
this Order are hereby superseded.” 


Tue Wuite Hous, May 27, 1943. 


FRANKLIN D. Rooskve vr, 


Tus Navionau Poticy Aagainst RactaL on Revigrous Discrimination 


(President’s Committee on Fair Employment Practice, Division of Field 
Operations, February 8, 1944) 


The national policy of equality without regard to race, color, or creed, is rooted 
in the Constitution of the United States and a@ score of Federal statutes. 

The first amendment provides that ‘Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof * * — *,” 
The fourteenth amendment gives all inhabitants “the equal protection of the 
laws.” ‘The fifteenth amendment gives all citizens the right to vote without re- 
gard to “race, color, or previous condition of servitude.” 

The civil rights law (8 U. 8, C. secs. 41, 42, 43, 44) confers upor all persons equal 
rights under the law, including the right to make and enforce contracts, to suc 
and be sued, to testify, to enjoy property, and to serve on juries. 

In 1890 the Agricultural College Act (U. 8. Stat. vol. 26, p. 418) applicd public 

lands to tae endowment of agricultural and other colleges. The act forbids 
“distinction of race or color” in the “admission of students.” 
* Since 1935, no less than 23 statutes have been enacted forbidding discrimina- 
tion because of race, color, or creed. The 1933 act for the relief of employment 
(U. 8. Stat. vol. 48, p. 23) provided that “in employing citizens for the purposes of 
this act, no discrimination shall be made on account of race, color, or creed.’ 

The Civilian Conservation Corps Act of 1937 (U.S. Stat. vol. 50, p. 320) pro- 
yides that “no person shall be excluded on account of race, color, or creed 

The Emergency Relief Appropriation Act of 1937 (U.S, Stat. vol. 50, p. 357) 
forbade exclusion c. persons because of race or religion. : 

Similar eran were contained in the Emergency Relief Appropriation Acts 
of 1938, 1939, 1940, 1941, 1942, and 1943. : ; 

The Civilian Pilot Training Act of 1939 (U. S. Stat. vol. 53, p. 856) provided 
that “none of the benefits of training or programs shall be denied on account of 
race, croed, or color.” Pee, - 

The act of November 20, 1940, extending the Civil Service Classification Act 
(U. 8. Stat. vol. 54, p. 1214) forbade discrimination “against any person or with 
respect to the position held by any person, on account of race, creed, or color.’’ 

he Appropriation Acts of 1940, 1941, and 1942 for the National Youth Ad- 
ministration forbade discrimination by reason of race, color, or creed (U. 8. Stat. 
vol. 54, P. 593, ete.) 

The Selective Service Training Act of 1940 (U. 8. Stat. vol. 54, p. 885) gavo all 

rsons “regardiéss of race or color” an CEpCeuUney to volunteer and provided 

urther that in the selection and training of men there shall be-no discrimination 
against any person on account of race or color. 

The Appropriation Acts for the Federal Security Agency for the years 1941, 
1942, 1943, and 1944 (U. 8. Stat. vol. 54, p. 1035, etc.) appropriated moneys for the” 

Gaining of defense workers but forbade disciiinination because of sex, race, or 
color. s ; 
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, 


The Lanham or Defense Housing Appropriation Act of 1941 (U.S. Stat. vol. 
55, p. 363) provides that in determining the need for public works “no discrimina- 
tion shall be made on account of race, creed, or color.” 

The Nurses Training Act of 1943 (U. 8. Stat. vol. 57, p. 153) forbade discrimina- 


tion in its administration on account of raze, creed,.or color. : 


Srarte LEGISLATION FoRBIDDING D1iscRiMINATORY EMPLOYMENT Practices 


(President’s Committee on Fair Employment Practice, Division of Field Operations, 
February 8, 1944) ; 


The following seven States have enacted legislation forbidding discrimination 
in employment or in anion membership based upon race, creed, or color: 

New York.—New York State has in recent years enacted several statutes for- 
bidding discriminatory employment practices. . ; 

Chapter 9 of the Laws of 1940 (civil-rights law, sec. 43) makes it a misdemeanor 
punishable by fine or imprisonment for an officer or member of a labor organization 
to deny & person membership because of race, color, or creed, or to discriminate 
against a member because of race, color, or creed, in designating members to 
employers for employment, promotion, or dismissal. In addition, the person 
aggrieved is entitled to a minimum penalty of $100 recoverable in a civil suit. 

‘hapter 676 of the Laws of 1942 (penal law, sec. 514) makes it a misdemeanor 

punishable by the minimum fine of $50 for any “‘industries engaged in defense 


contracts” to exclude a citizen of New York State from employment because of ° 


race, color, creed, national origin, or previous condition of servitude. (See also 
civil-rights Jaw, sec. 44.) The same chapter likewise makes it a misdemeanor to 
exclude a citizen of the State from any public employment, because of race, color, 
creed, national origin, or previous condition of servitude. 

In addition, chapter 511 of the Laws of 1933 (sec. 42 of the civil-rights law) 
makes it a misdemeanor for any public utility to refuse to employ a person because 
of his race, color, or religion. 

Chapter 158 of the Laws of 1935 (labor law, sec. 220, e) requires each contract 
on behalf of the State or a municipality for public work to contain provisions 
obligating the contractor and ‘his subcontractors not to discriminate in the hiring 
of employees for the performance of work under the contract by reason of race or 
color. A penalty is provided of $5 per day for each person so discriminated 
against. 

Finally, the administrative code of the city of New York makes it unlawful for 
any employment agency to publish a help-wanted advertisement restricted to 
persons of any race, creed, or color, unless the advertisement carries the name of 
the prospective employer. . 
ew J ersey.—Chapter 114 of the Laws of 1942 makes it a misdemeanor for any 
war contractor to exclude a citizen from yi pete by reason of race, color, or 
creed, or previous condition of servitude. Persons who aid or incite in the viola- 
tion are likewise guilty. The chapter likewise applies to public employment. 

Illinois.—The act of July 21, 1941 (Laws 1941, vol. 1, p. 557), makes it a mis- 
demeanor for any war defense contractor to discriminate against any citizen of the 
State because of his race or color in hiring employees or in training for skilled or 
semiskilled employment. ‘ : , 

Nebraska.—-Chapter 114 of the Laws of 1943 makes it a misdemeanor for any 
person who supplies war supplics to the State or to the Federal Government to 
refuse to employ a qualified citizen because of his race, color, creed, religion, or 
national origin. : 

Minnesota.—Chapter 238 of the Laws of 1941 requires each contract on behalf 
of the State or any of its political subdivisions to contain a provision obligating 
vhe contractor and his subcontractors not to discriminate against citizens of the 
United States in the hiring of common or skilled labor in the performance of such 
contracts by reason of race, creed, or color. : ' 

Kansas.—-Chapter 265 of the Laws of 1941 forbids any labor organization 
(except those subject to the Railway Labor Act) which discriminates against any 
person or excludes him from momboership because of his race or color to act as & 
collective-bargaining representative in the State. 

Pennsylvania.—The Pennsylvania State Labor Relations Act (ch. 294 of the 
Laws of 1937) contains a provision which in effect denies the benefit of the act to 
any labor organization which denies a person membership because of race, creed, 
or color. The Pennsylvania State Labor Relations Act is modeled upon the 
National Labor Relations Act. 
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MEMBERSHIP REQUIREMENTS OF LABOR ORGANIZATIONS 


The Handbook of Labor Unions, by Florence Peterson, just published by the 
American Council on Public Affairs, Washington, D. é. contains references 
to the membership requirements of 182 labor organizations, The tables 
below based on information contained in the Handbook list those unions 
whose constitutions either set up requirements of race, color, creed, national 
origin, or citizenship as prerequisites to membership, or else forbid discrimina- 
tion based on such grounds. ‘The omission of a labor organization from one 
of the tables merely means that its constitution contains no reference to minor- 

.ity status. Note that these tables are based upon constitutional provisions 
only, not upon actual practice. 


I. UNIONS WHOSE CONSTITUTIONS FORBID DISCRIMINATION BECAUSE OF RACK, 
COLOR, CREED, OR NATIONAL ORIGIN (38) 


A. C. 1. O. unions (24). 

Automobile, Aircraft, and Agricultural Implement Workers of America, United: 
Any worker within jurisdiction of union may becoine a@ member regardless of 
religion, race, creed, color, political affiliation, or nationality. 

Cannery, Agricultural, Packing, and Allied Workers of America, United: All 
persons in the trade are eligible for membership regardless of skill, age, sex, 
nationality, color, religious or political belief or affiliation. 

Fiectrical, Radio, and Machine Workers of America, United: All persons 
working within jurisdiction are eligible for membership regardless of skill, age, 
‘ gex, nationality, color, religious or political belief or affiliation. « 

Farm Equipment and Metal Workers of America, United: All workers within 
the wnion’s jurisdiction regardless of skill, age, sex, nationality, color, religious 
or political belief or affiliation are ligible for membership. 

ur and Leather Workers Union, International: All workers are eligible 
regardless of sex, race, creed, color, nationality, or political belief or affiliation. 

Furniture Workers of America, United: All workers in the industry are eligible 
regardless of craft, age, sex, nationality, racc, creed, and political belief. 

Gas, Coke, and Chemical Workers of America, United: All men and women 
aoe under jurisdiction regardless of race, creed, color, or nationality are 
e le. ; 

ifass, Ceramic, and Silica Sand Workers of America, Federation of: All 
workers within the union’s jurisdiction are eligible regardless of creed or nation- 
ality. 

Hosiery Workers, American Federation of: Anyone working within jurisdiction 
. without regard to political or religious belief or affiliation is eligible. 

-Inlandboatman’s Union of tthe Pacific: There are no restrictions of race, creed, 
color, or nationality. e : 

Tongshoremen’s and Wrurehousemen’s Union, fnternational: All workers 
within the union’s jurisdiction i cae of religion, race, creed, color, political 
. affiliation or nationality are eligible for membership. 

Marine Cooks’ and Steward’s Association of the Pacific Coast: Applicant must 
be eligible for Amerioan citizenship, but no member may be discriminated against 
because of race, color, or creed. 

Maritime Union of America, National: No person shall be excluded from 
meetup by reason of race, color, religious belief, sex, or political affiliation. 

Mine, Mill, and Smelter Workers, International Union of: There may be no 
discrimination because’ of race, color, religious or political beliefs. 

Newspaper Guild, American: No one may be barred * * * or peualized 
by reasqn of sex, race, or religious or political convictions * * *. 

Office and Professional Workers of America, United: Any emplovee working 
within the union’s jurisdiction, without regard to race, color, or religicus or politi- 
cal beliefs is eligible for membership. re 

Rotail,. Wholesale,,and Department Store Employees of America, United: No 
eligible worker may be discriminated against or deried membership by reason of 
,ace, color, religion, or political affiliation. 

Shoe Workers of America, United: Discrimination in regard to race or religious 
beliefs is prohibited. 

State, County, and Municipal Workers of America: Membership shall not be. 
denied because of séx, rave, color, religion, or political belief.. © - - : 

Steelworkers of America, United: Anyone working within jurisdiction is eligi- 
ble, regardless of race, creed, color, or nationality. 
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Stone and Allied Products Workers of America, United: All workers within the 
union’s jurisdiction are eligible regardless of sex, race, creed, color, religion, 
political affiliation, or nationality. 

Transport Service Employees of America, United: All employees within the 
union’s jurisdiction are eligible regardless of race, religion, creed, color, political 
affiliation, or nationality. ° 

‘Transport Workers Union of America: Any employee within union’s jurisdic- 
tion is eligible regardless of race, color, religious or political beliefs. 

Utility Workers Organizing Committee: Any man or woman within the com- 
mittee’s jurisdiction regardiess of race, color, and creed, is eligible. 

Woodworkers of America, International: No workers, otherwise eligible to 
membership in this union, shall be discriminated against or denied membership 
by reason of race, color, or religion. 


B. A. F. of L. unions (9). 

Cement, Lime, and Gypsum Workers International Union, United: Workers 
within the union’s jurisdiction regardless of creed, color, nationality, or sex, are 
eligible for eee ey 

Hatters, Cap, and Millinery Workers International Union, United: Any worker 
within the union’s jurisdiction, male or female, irrespevtive of creed, color, or 
nationality is eligible for membership. 

Jewelry Workers’ Union, International: No one is barred because of color, 
race, nationality, creed, or political affiliations. 

Lathers, International Union of Wood, Wire, and Metal: No one shall be dis- 
criminated against for race or color, 

Mine Workers of America, Progressive: All workers within jurisdiction are 
eligible regardless of creed, color, or nationality, or political affiliation. 

Sleeping Car Porters, Brotherhood of: Anyone working within the union’s 
jurisdiction regardless of race, sex, creed, color, or nationality is eligible for 
membership. 

State, County, and Municipal Employees, American Federation of: All per- 
sons within jurisdiction are eligible without regard to cclor, race, or creed. 

Teamsters, Chautfeurs, Warehousemen, and Helpers of America, International: 
Qualified Negro workers are eligible for somber: 

Wall Paper Craftsmen and Workers of North America, United: Anyone 
working under the union’s jurisdiction * * * irrespective of creed, color, or 
nationality * * ™* is eligible for membership. 


C. Independent untons (4). 

Air Line Mechanics Association, International: All in jurisdiction eligible 
regardless of religion, race, creed or color, political affiliation or nationality. 

foreman’s Association of America: No person shali be disqualified for member- 
ship on account of race, religion, nationality, sex, or political views or opinions. 

Tine Workers of America, United: Workers within jurisdiction are cligib'e for 

membership regardless of creed, color, or nationality. 

Welders of America, United Airccaft: Any employee working within the 
union’s jurisdiction, regardless of race, creed, color, religion; or political affijation, 
is eligible for membership. 4 


Il. UNIONS WHOSE CONSTITUTIONS RESTRICT MEMBERSHIP? BECAUSE OF RACE, 
a +1, COLOR, CREND,:‘OR NATIONAL ORIGIN (18) ‘ 
A. C.T. O. unions. 
None. 
B. A. F. of L. unions (8). 


Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers, and Helpers, Jnternational Brotherhood of: 
Negro helpers are admitted only to auxiliary locals which are under jurisdiction 
of white local. They cannot transfer to other locals except one composed of 
enlored members. They are not eligible for promotion to blacksmiths or helper 
5 aoe hg and may not be admitted tc shops where white helpers are now emn- 

loved. 

. Boilermakers, Iron Shipbuilders, and Helpers of America: Negro member: are 
organized into auxiliary locals which are under the jurisdiction of the nearest 
white locals. ‘ ; 

Broom and Whisk Makers Union, International: No applicant is to be barred 
on account of creed, color, or nationality, except Asiatic labor. 
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Maintenance of Way Employees, Brotherhood of: Negroes are admitted under 
the direct control of the system’s division or federation where employed and are 
entitled to all benefits and protection. They are represented at conventions by 
delegates of their own choice from white locals on their system division although 
they may maintain separate locals for social purposes, 

Railway Carmen of America, Brotherhood of: Any white person * * * 
who believes in the existence of a supreme being * * * employed within 
the union’s jurisdiction is eligible for membership. 

Railway and Steamsnip Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station Em- 
-ployces, Brotherhood of: All white persons * * * working within union’s 
jurisdiction are cligible. 

Railway Mail Association: Any male postal clerk working in jurisdiction who 
is of the Caucasian race, or a native American Indian, 1s eligible. 

Sheet Metal Workers International Association: Negro applicants are organ- 
ized with the consent of the affiliated white local union as an auxiliary * * * 
and shall be represented by said white local union at ali conferences and conven- 
tions, including the international convention. 

Switchmen’s Union of North America: Any white male person is eligible for 
membership. 

C, Independent unions (6). 

Letter Carriers’ Association, National Rural: Only white delegates are eligible 
to seats in the national convention. 

Locomotive Engineers, Grand International Brotherhood of: Membership is 
restricted to white men who can read and write the language where employed, 

Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, Brotherhood of: Any employee working 
within the union’s jurisdiction who is white born is eligible for membership. 
Mexicans, Indians, or those of Indian or Spanish-Mexican extraction are not 
eligible, except that international president may grant special dispensation to a 
local requesting the admittance of an American Indian. 

Railroad Trainmen, Brotherhood of: Any white male, working within jurisdic- 
tion is eligible * * *, ; 

Railway Conductors of America, Order of: Any white man working within its 
jurisdiction is eligible. 

Train Dispatchers, American Association of: Any white person who is work- 
ing within the union’s jurisdiction is eligible. 

Il, UNIONS WHOSE CONSTITUTIONS RESTRICT MEMBERSHIP TO CITIZENS OR THOSE 
WITH FIRST PAPERS OR CITIZENS OF CANADA (24) 


A. C. I, O. unions (2). 
.. Marine Cooks’ and Stewards’ Association of the Pacific Coast: Applicant must 
be eligible for American citizenship. 
* Marine Engineers’ Beneficial Association, National: Citizenship a requirement 
for membership. 
B. A. F. of L. unions (20). 
Asbestos Workers, International Association of Heat and Frost Insulators: 
‘Citizenship is a requirement for membership. 
Brick and Clay Workers of America, United: Citizenship or first papers a re- 
‘quirement for membership. 
Bricklayers, Masons, and Plasterers International Union of America: Citizen- 
ship or declaration of citizenship a requirement for membership. 
Building Service -Employees’ International Union: Citizenship a requirement 
for membership. 
Carpenters and Joiners of America, United Brotherhood of: Citizenship —re- 
‘quirement for membership. 
Coopers International Union of North America: Citizenship a requirement for 
membership. 
Glass Cutters’ League of America, Window: Citizenship a requirement for 
membership. ‘ P 
Glass Workers’ Union of North America, American Flint: Citizenship a require- 
ment for membership. ‘ : 
Hod Carriers’, Building and Common Laborers’ Unioa of America, Interna- 
tional: Citizenship or declaration of citizenship a requirement for membership. 
Lathers, [nternational Union of Wood, Wire and Metal: Citizenship of the 
ce States or Canada, or declaration of citizenship is a requirement for mem- 
rship. , ” 
Tonnaliobonen's Association, International: Citizenship or declaration of 
eitizenship a requirement for membership. 


“ 
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Marble, Slate, and Stone Pol’shers, Rubbers. -ud Sawyers, Tile and Marhle 
Setters Helpers, and Terrazzo Helpers, Inteznationai Association: Citizenship or 
declaration of citizenship of the United States or Canada 4 requirement for 
membership. 

Musicians, American Federation of: Applicants must be citizens or have filed 
first citizenship papers. 

Roofers, Damp and Waterproof Workers Association, United Slate, Tile and 
Comporit ion: Members must be citizens or have declared intentions of becoming 
citizens. 

Stereotypers’ and Electrotypers’ Union of North America, International: 
Citizenship or declaration of citizenship a requirement for membership. 

Stonecutters Association of North America, Tourneymen: Citizenship of the 
ve States or Canada or declaration of citizenship is a requirement for mem-~- 

ership. 

Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warchousemen, end Helpers of America, International 
Brotherhood: Citizenship of the United States or Canada or declaration of 
citizenship is a requirement for membership. 

Wall Paper Craftsmen and Workers of North America, United: Declaration of 
citizenship is required for membersuip. 

Wire Weavers Protective Association, American: Declaration of citizenship is 
necessary if foreign-born. 

Sheet Metal Workers International Association: Citizenship or delcaration of 
citizenship a requirement for membership. 


C. Independent unions (2). 
Marine Firemen, Oilers, Watertenders, and Wipers Association, Pacific Coast: 
Citizenship or declaration of citizenship a requirement for membership. 
: me elaere of America, United Aircraft: Citizenship a requirement for mem- 
ership. 


(The Reader’s Digest, March 1944] 


Many Emptoyers, anp Some Unions, Stinu Discriminate Against NEGROES, 
Yet—Wuirtes anD Bracxs Can Work ToaeTHER 


(By William Hard) 


Nothing makes more world-wide woe than the poisonous pride of race. _ It is he 
true taproot of the beastlinesses of Naziism and Nipponism, and it defies even 
democratic political institutions. In our own United States, where every poli- 
tician talks himself into office by screaming about democracy, we have to give 
first aa as a troublemaker to what whites call the Negro problem. Negroes 
could with equal accuracy call it the white problem. 

Both races suffer fram it. Here I discuss what I believe to be its first and basic 
phase. I do not speak of poll taxes, of segregation in railroad trains and residen- 
tial districts, of intermarriage, or of any other kind of “social equality.” I speak 
of the bare right of a man to carn his living. ? 

Shall a black be allowed to have a job? Shall he be aliowed to grow into a 
better job if he is fitted for it? Shall he get a fair chance to sweat for his bread and 
pur end to feed his wife and children according to the merit of his brain and 

rawn : 

I say that the answer in this democracy must be “yes.’”’ Ar present it is too 
often “no,” 

Year before last. the Federal Government addressed a question to war-good3 
manufacturers: How many of your new jobs will be open to Negroes? The 
replies showed that 51 percent of those new jobs, skilled or unskilled, would be 
closed to Negroes. Why? Just curtly and brutally: “Mimployment policy.” 

Important unions join important employers in that “policy.” 

Organized labor claims to be “the voice of hamanity.” Let us look at it on 
our railroads. 

All five of the grcat unions which operate our railroad trains-—enginecrs, firemen, 
conductors, trainmen, switchmen-—-deny membership to Negroes. They some- 
times go further. The railroad unions have no “closed shops,” and thousands of 
Negroes work as firemen and trainmen on railroads in the South without being 
union members. They have done, it for along, long time. Now the white ‘brothers,’ 
representing “humanity,” are trying to drive those Negroes out of their jobs. 

his campaign has been Donipletels exposed in hearings before the Federal Fair 
Employment Practice Committee. Early in this century the unionized white 
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trainmen and firemen in the South began to negotiate collective-bargaining agree- 
ments with railroad managements, confining Negroes to certain percentages of the 
total number of trainmen and firemen employed. They have continuously and 
ruthlessly reduced those percentages. 

In 1910, 30 percent of all trainmen in the South were Negroes; in 1940, only 15 

percent. In 1910, 41 pereent of all firemen in the South were Negroes; in 1940, 
only 29 percent. At the present pace there will be no Negro trainmen or firemen 
left in the South by 1960. The whites will have robbed the southern blacks of 
one of their most ancient industrial occupational heritages. 
. Nothing is—-or, in my opinion, should be - more sacred in railroad employment 
than “seniority”’ The “senior” fireman, for instance, as he gets on in years, 
should be promoted from a hand-stoked locomotive to an easier and faster run on 
an automatically stoked locomotive ora Diesel. But the white unions in the South 
have brought it about that a Negro fireman, no matter how great his “seniority,” 
no matter how great his efficiency, is not “promotable.’”’ In fact, he is demotable. 
Klderly Negro firemen are actually taken down from automatically stoked loco- 
moties and from Diesels and sent back to hand-stoked switch engines, to do once 
more, at 50 and 60, the backbreaking shovel work of their youth. 

I deny that the mass of the whites of the South take any pride in that kind of 
“white supremacy.” 

Some American Federation of Labor unions confine Negroes to “auxiliary 
locals.” An “auxiliary” is a deplorable institution. The Negroes who belong to it 
are under the “supervision” of a local union of whites. They pay dues but get 
no voting rights as to their own jobs and grievances and promotions or as to the 
managing of the union. They are more or less in peonage. 

I deny that the American people want that kind of use made of favors granted 
to unions by the Railway Labor Act and the National Labor Relations Law. 

I contend that all this trouble about Negro employment is made for us by a 
sincere but overheated minority. The people as a whole, no matter what they 
may think about “social equality,” are overwhelmingly in favor of economic 
equality for Negroes. I contend that they think: 

“Let a man work. Then we will see from there. 

Tet. us look at Detroit, our most publicized city for race disturbances. Tt has 
had bloody race riots, It has had numerous work stoppages due to the employ- 
ment of Negroes or to the upgrading of Negroes from jobs less skilled to jobs more 
skilled. But what is the actual history of those stoppages? 

All of them were very short Many of them lasted only a few hours. ‘There- 
after whites and blacks settled down to work together in an amity continuously 
increasing. Today there are few cities where our war industries employ a larger 
percentage of Negroes than Detroit employs—or where the relations between the 

. races in industrial plants are more orderly and peaccful. 

This happy outcome is due, above all, to a certain union, the largest union 
in the world, the United Automobile Workers, C. 1,0. This union says explicitly 
in ita constitution that it aims to “unite” all workers within its jurisdiction 
‘into one organization, regardless of religion, race, creed, color, political affiliation 
or nationality.” And it lives up to that pledge. 

When there were stoppages at the Packard plant because of some transfers 
of Negroes, the union’s national president, Mr. R. J. Thomas, announced: 

“Negroes pay a dollar a month dues, the same as other members of this union. 
Negroes have the same right as other members to be upgraded. I have given 
an ultimatum to the Packard workers that they must go back to work. If it 
means that some white workers are going to get fired from their jobs, then that’s 
exactly what is going to happen.” 

Similarly, when there was a stoppage at the Hudson plant, the Hudson local 
posted a notice saying: 

“Hudson Local 154 warns all members who feel disposed to violate the prin- 
ciple of ‘no racial discrimination’ that they cannot expect to get the support 
of Local 154 in any discipline they may suffer from the company.” . . 

Such resolute measures finally stifled the storms in: Detroit’s auto plants, 
even though. many white members of the union were but recently from the 
deep South. In Loeal 50, which embraces Ford’s immense Willow Run bomber 
plant, two Negroes were elected officers despite the fact that less than 5 percent 
of the workers in this plant are Negroes. 

The final proof of good race relations in Detroit’s auto plants came at the 
time of the race-riot hysteria. The two races fought in the streets, but there 
was no conflict at all in the plants. Quite to the contrary. Whites would come 
into the plants, after fighting with blacks whom they did not know, and go 
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quietly and peacefully to work side by side with their black fellow members of 
the U. A. W. whom they did know, 

T venture wpon a generalization. The soundest cure for race riots is mutual 
acquaintanceship between the races in work. 

Most. unions realize this. True, some 30 unions openly and officially dis- 
criminate against Negroes. But some 170 do not. 

Many unions, such as the painters and the hodearriers, both A. F. of I, 
have been very zealous in organizing Negroes. Two A. F. L. unions, the brick- 
layers and the operative plasterers, promise in their constitutions to fine any 
member $100 if he refuses to work alongside another member beeanse of race. 
Seme unions, running from the hodearriers to the teachers, A. F. L., have Negro 
national vice presidents. 

ALC. I. O. unions are committed to a fight to the finish against race discrimin- 
ation in C. 1. 0. jobs. Two Negroes sit on C. I. 0.’s exeentive board, 

The C. 1. O. thoroughly understands that Negroes, as they gain in education 
and skill, will either be members of unions or they will be called in by emplovers 
as strike-breakers to destroy unions. And in that fact lies the mest solid reason 
for believing that equality of ceonomic opportunity for Negroes will some day 
be a vital point. in the social program of the whole American labor movement. 
When that day comes the Negro’s economie problem will be half solved. 

The other half of the solution lies in the bards of employers. Many employers 
have been extremely adventurous in production methods evd seles methods but 
extremely timid in the field of social humen ieletions, They were not employing 
Negroes. Why seck trouble by taking them op? ft required the war end the 
acute shortage of manpower to perasuace such employers to put, Negroes on’ their 
pay rolls. And now what do they find? 

Tn 9 cases out of 10 they find little or vo trouble; ene they fine their new Negro 
employes much more efficient then they bed cvticipated. Fortune magazine 
conducted a poll among 102 importart indust isl fiims es to their experience with 
Negro employes. Only 12 firms said that Negrces were inferior to whites in 
productivity; 85 said they were equal to whites, 41d 5 actually esid they were 
superior. 

A striking experiment ir Negro enyloynert bee beer meade by the Sun Ship- 
building Co, in, Chester, Pa. Sun Ship has four builcing-erd-lecnching yords, 
In three of them whites end blacks work intern irgled. In tlhe fourth the working 
force is almost. wholly black. 

Employment in this fourth yard is ureer the supervision cf Dr, Ex mett J. 
Scott, one of our most distinguished ard resyetted Negio educators, He is 
assisted by “Brod” Holland, former Negre All-America fcothall star at Cornell. 
Some 6,000 Negroes are employed—welders, n achinists, drivers of gigantic crancs, 
operators of all sorts of Iathes and drills, draftsrer, “leaders” or subforemen. 
In the absence of white workers they get a comylete chance to rise rapidly into 
skilled posts. Only the very top of the supervisory foree is white. 

This Sin experiment is new, but the National Smelting Co. of Cleveland has 
been conducting a similar ex} eriment for 25 years. It has Negroes who have 
the high responsibility of heing head operators of open-hearth furnaces. The 
chairman of its executive shop committee is a Negro. It hes Negro foremen 
who have white men working under them, Its baseball teams are of whites and 
blacks together. Whites and blacks sit together for industrial instruction. 

Such results are solid proofs of Negro effectiveness. 1 do not want to give a 
Negro anything just because he is a Negro, All I went to give him is everything 
he can prove he can get a8 @ man. 

And with that I come back to the South. As much as any southerner, I resent 
the promiscuous attacks made by left-wing agitators on the rece situation in the 
Southem States. Those agitators seem to remember nothing about the recon- 
struction era in the South and the sad consequences then of excessive haste in 
Negro advancement. Progress in Negro employment and in the wiionizing of 
Negroes in the South has to be gradual. But, in spite of its being only gradual, 
and in spite of the setbacks occasionally given to it by certain unions and certain 
managements, it is coming to be a quite considerable progress. Observe it in 
the union field 

Forty-two years ago John P. Frey, valorous veteran head of the metal trades 
department of the American Federation of Lat or, went to Chattanooga, Tenn., 
and there undertook to organize black molders into a union. His local fellow 
white molders thoughtfully considered lynching him. 

Today there are hundreds of thoueands of black unicnists in the South. And 
more and more their white fellow unionists are bringing thei into their counsels. 
Sometimes 15 to 30 percent of the delegates’ to conventions of Southern State 
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Federations of Labor are Negroes, Some Southern State Federations of Labor 
have Negro vice-presidents. 

‘ T subscribe to a statement made by George Googe, long the top A. F. L. organ- 
izer south of the Potomac. He says: a 

‘“Race discrimination in our unions in the South has decreased 50 percent in 
the last 12 years, Give us 12 years more and there won’t be any.” 

I do not believe that the mass of southern whites want to prevent Uncle Tom 
from welding if he can weld. For their own self-interest it is better that he 
should weld in the South than to to the North to weld. In the Negro the South 
has this country’s greatest reservoir of teachable skilled tabor. 

Already race discrimination has been almost totally overcome on many of the 
ships that sail from our ocean ports, nerthern or southern. On those ships 
whites and blacks, as coequal members of the National Maritime Union, stand 
the same watches, sleop in the same fo’e’sles, eat in the same messrooms, endure 
danger side by side, and even begin to move side by side toward the chance of 
advancement to command. 

Southerners have always recognized the strange deep, psychological insight of 
the Negro. They often speak of “that wise old Negro.’”? And it is upon that 
patient “wisdom” of the mass of Negroes that I rely principally for a bappy 
ending to the present occupational tension between theraces. Almost all Negroes, 
for inatance, have been 100 percent proof against the crafty German and Japanese 
tedlo propegande regarding race oppression in the United States. And, indeed, 
why not 

There bas been no large immigration of Negroes into the United States for 
more than 100 years. The average Negro family has been here longer than the 
average white family. What the Negroes want from this country is not foreign 
deliverance but just more Americanism, 

There are two schools of thought among those who believe Negroes should 
have full opportunity to earn their living. One school would promote Negro 
employment only by voluntary experiment, The other would use also the force 
of public laws forbidding race discrimination by employers and unions. Some 
States already have laws that move toward that end. Often it has been found 
extremely difficult to enforce them upon hesitant employers and reluctant unions. 

The Fair Employment Practice Committee has been operating less on law than 
on vague Presidential war powers and on patriotic persuasion. It has had many 
successes. There will be a big drive to make the Committee permanent under 
a statute outlawing all race discrimination in interstate commerce. 

I think that no such statute can be effectively enforced without two preliminary 


steps. 

One is to educate people to know that the theory that whites and blacks cannot 
pide together without turmoil and disaster is flatly contrary to ever-increasing 
act. = . 

The other is to educate people to know that in the competitive world after this 
war we are going to need all the working energy, whether white or black, that we 
can assemble, Every ounce of such energy used is a national gain. Every 
ounce of it not used is a national loss. 

Our 13,000,000 American Negroes are not today the national cconomic asset 
that they could be. To develop them into being that asset, to the utmost of 
their capacity, is not only an expression of the Americanism that derives from 
Christianity, but a matter of solid economic sense, Re ; 


+ 


Tre Presipenr’s Commirres on Farr ExpioyrmMent Practicr-—Its Beainnine 
AND Grow‘H AND How I'r Overares 
‘ % : a tle , 
(The President’s Committee on Fair Seoploy sient Practice, Division of Review 
ae and Analysis, Washington, D. C., March, 1944) ot 


Early in the defense program it became evident that full mobilization of 
Amcrican manpower was going to be a major problem. An important aspect of 
the over-all manpower picture concerned the integration of minority groups into 
the war effort and, in July 1940, there began a series of measures to prevent dix- 
crimination in essential industry. 

The National Defense Advisory Commission established an office in its Labor 
Division to facilitate the utlization and training of Negro workers and later 
reached an agreement with the American Federation of Labor and the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations by which they accepted responsibility for removing 
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barriers against such workers, This was followed by announcement by the 
United States Office of Education of a nondiscrimination policy in the expenditure 
of Federal funds for voestional training for defense. In October 1940, Congress, 
in appropriating money for defense training, forbade discrimination against 
trainces because of sex, race, or color. 

Special letters and instructions were issued by various Government officials 
during the next 6 months. For exumple, in January 1941, the Administrator of 
the Federal Works Agency established a regulation prohibiting discrimination 
in employment in the tonstruction of defense housing projects. In amemorandum 
on June 12, 1941, to William 8. Knudsen and Sidney Hillman, codirectors of the 
Office of Production Management, President Roosevelt emphasized the need for 
unity. ‘No nation combating the increasing threat of totalitarianism can afford 
arbitrarily to exclude huge segments of its population from its defense industries,’ 
he said. ‘EKiven more important is it for us to strengthen our unity and morale 
by refuting at home the very theories which we are fighting abroad.’ 

On June 25, 1941, in response to growing protest that. the steps taken had not 
proved adequate, the President issued HMxecutive Order 8802 and appointed 
the Committee on Fair Employment Practice to enforce it. The order stated 
that it was the duty of employers and of labor organizations “to provide for 
the full and cquitable participation of all workers in defense industries, without 
discrimination because of race, creed, color, or national origin.”? According to 
8802, the Committee was to “receive and investigate complaints of discrimination 
in violation of the provisions of this order and * * * take appropriate 
ih to redress grievances which it finds to be valid.” It was also empowered to 
make recommendations to Government agencies and to the President. 

The first Chairman, Mark Ethridge, publisher of the Louisville Courier. 
Journal, and five other members, serving without compensation, were appointed 
by President Roosevolt; on July 18, 1941. Lawrence Cramer, former Governor 
of the Virgin Islands, was called from teaching at Harvard University to beccome 
executive secretary, Originally the Committee functioned within the Labor 
Divi.ion of the Office of Production Management. On January 26, 1942, when 
the Office of Production Management was abolished, the Committee was trans- 
ferred to the War Production Board. Dr. Malcoim McLean, president of HMUD 
ton Institute, became Chairman in March 1942, and in July of the same year, the 
Committee was transferred as an “organizational entity” to the War Manpower 
Commission, |’ 

By the beginning of 1943, it was apparent that 8 reorganization was necessary 
to enable the Committee on Fair Employment Practice effectively to carry on its 
duties. ‘The staff, at maximum, had consisted of 13 officers and 2] clerical and 
stenographic omployees, & number far too small to investigate thoroughly the 
numerous complaints being Teceived by the Committee. Under Executive 
Order 9346, issued on May 27, 1943, a new Committee, with a full-time Chairman, 
was set up as an organizationally independent agency. 

The new order enlarged upon 8802, while repeating its basin principles. It 
stated clearly that it was the duty of all employers, including Federal agencies 
and labor organizations, ‘‘to eliminate discrimination in regard to hire, tenure, 
terms or conditions of employment, or union membership because of racé, erced 
color, or national orgin.”’ Contracting agencies of the Governrment were required 
specifically to include a nondiscrimination provision in all subcontracts, as well 
as in all contracts as reauired by 8802. The Committee’s powers to “conduct 
hearings and make findings of fact,” to promulgate “rules and regulations,” and 
to “take appropriate steps to obtain elimination of such discrimination’ were 
mentioned in detail. Monsignor Francis J. Haas, dean of the school of social 
sciencies at Catholic University and well-known labor mediator, was appointed 
Chairman of the new Committee and served until nominated Bishop of Grand 
Rapids on October 7, 1943. Malcolm Ross, author and former Director of In- 
formation of the National Labor Relations Board, who had been Deputy Chair- 
man, was named his successor by President Roosevelt on October 18, 1043. 

At the present time, the President’s Committee on Fair Employment Practice 
has, exclusive of the Chairman, 6 members who represent labor and mangaement 
equally. The paid staff numbers 113 workers, 60 of whom are in the field. The 
national office in Washington, D. C., has four Divisions: Field Operations 
Administrative, Legai, and Review and Analysis. In addition, there are 
regional offices, each with a director in charge, and 2 additional suboffices, 1 im 
Detroit in region V and 1 in Los Angeles in region XII. 
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DUTIES AND JURISDICTION '' 


Responsibility for fair employment practice rests, actually, with the individual 
employer, union, or Government agency. In interpreting and enforcing Execu- 
tive Order 9346 the Committee, which is an administrative agency, first must 
determine how, when, and by whom discrimination is practiced, and second, 
must take ray ay sina steps to eliminate such discrimination. 

Definitign of Complaints and Complainants —The Fair Employment Practice 
Committee has jurisdiction over complaints of discrimination becuase of race, 
creed, color, national origin, or alienage. The coteen ye of noncitizens was not 
included in Executive Order 8802. A statement by the President in January 
1942, however, brought aliens within the scope of the Committee’s responsbilities, 

Whether because of race, creed, color, national origin, or alienage, discrimina- 
tion may take many different forms. It may be direct by the employer against 
an employee, as in the case of refusal to hire. A member of a minority group may 
be employed’ and later subjected to inferior working conditiens. Failure to 
utilize the minority workers at their highest skill level, carly and unwarranted 
Sisiniesl and unequal pay for equal work are additional types of direct dis- 
crimination. 


Less direct discrimination in employment, may be practiced by unions, training” 


institutions, and employment agencies. Most of the complaints against unions 
charge refusal to accept for membership, to issue work permits, or to handle 

rievances, including disputes over seniority and upgrading. There also may 

e segregation into local auxiliaries in which the Negro worker is denied the right 
to vote, to bargain collectively or to participate equally in business negotiations. 
Complete denial of training and, in addition, unequal facilities where segregated 
schools exist are the chief charges against training institutions. Discriminatory 
want ads and job specifications sent to employment agencies frequently prevent 
nonwhite, Jewish, and alicn complainants from obtaining war jobs. 

Basis of the Committee's authorsty.—-The functions performed by the Committee 
are carried out for and in the name of the President. The authority delegated 
to the Committee stems from two Presidential prerogatives: First, the constitu- 
tional power of the President, as administrative head of the executive branch of 
the Government, to direct the operation and administration of all Federal agencies: 
and second, his power as Commander-in-Chief to take all administrative action 
necessary to assure adequate supplies for the armed forces of the United States. 
Purauant to his authority under the former, the President has empowered the 
Committee to investigate discrimination on the part of Government bs ann 
Government-sponsored training programs and private industries involved im the 

erformance of Government contracts. The President’s power as Commander- 
n-Chief underlies his delegation of authority to the Committee to investigate 
discrimination fo all essential war industries. . 

Agencies within the juriediction of the Committee-—-Thus, the jurisdiction of the 
Committee under Executive Order 9346 extends to three categories of complaints 
alleging discriminatory employment practices. 


1. Complaints against all agencies of the Fedcral Government: 
2. Complaints against all omplovers (and the unions of their employees) having 


contractual relations with the Federal Government, regardless of whether such . 


contracts pertain to the war effort, and . 
3. Complaints against ell employers (and the unions of their employees) en- 


gaged in industries essential to the war effort, whether or not they have contrac- 
tual relations with the Government. - . 


The Committee’s juriadiction over complaints against Federal agencies has 
never been challenged. But questions have been raised regarding the kinds of 
Government contracts agit bc by the order and as to whether or not the 
inclusion of the order’s “nondiscrimination clause” in such contracts is tinnda- 
tory. The latter question has been answered in the affirmative by the Ba ee 
In'defining the kinds of Government contracts contemplated by the order, the 
Committee has ruled that the “nondiscrimination clause” must, be included in all 
contracta made, amended or modified which ¢all for the employment of persons. 
Such inelusion does not depend upon the amount of monev involved, and is 
required even though the contract does not involve war activity. 

‘ The Committee’s jurisdiction over “war industries” where no contract is 
involvet, bas been chalienged in several cases. The Committee has issued no 
comprehensive definition of what it regard’ as “war industcies.”” It accoprs as 
a general guide the War Manpower Commission’s List of Essential War Industries, 
but it reserves to itself the right to determine in each case whether the party 


: 


i 
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charged is an “essential war industry” within the meaning of the order. The 
Committee has ruled that steamship lines, railroads, telephone and telegraph 
companies and local street railway systems in vital industrial areas are essential 
“war industries” within the meaning of the Order. 

The Committee also has ruled that its jurisdiction extends to all private cduca- 
tional institutions which receive Federal funds for the support and maintenance 
of their war training programs. 

Agencies not within the jurisdiction of the Committee.--Contrary to popular belief, 
the Committee does not have jurisdiction in a case merely because the party 
charged is engaged in interstate activities. The Fair Employment Practice Com- 
mittee has no power to deal with privately-owned, privately-operated rlants, 
which do not hold Government contracts or subcontracts, and which are not 
engaged in activities essential to the war effort, even though they may be engaged 
in interstate and foreign commerce. Also excluded from the Committee’s juris- 
diction are retail stores and local enterprises such as beauty parlors, law offices, 
specialty shops, ete., which do not hold Government contracts and which are 
not engaged in services essential to the war effort. 

The Committee has no jurisdiction over the armed forces. 


PROCEDURE 


A ease requiring investigation by the President’s Co:amittee on Fair Employ~ 
ment Practice is (a) a signed complaint (b) against a named emplover, union, or 
Government ageney (c) alleging discrimination (d) relating to employment, place- 
ment, or training (e) because of race, color, creed, national origin, or alienage. 
Information pertaining to discriminatory advertisements, placement orders, or 
application forms may be acted upon bv a staff member upon his own cognizance. 
In addition, evidence of violation of Executive Order 9346, referred to the Com- 
mittee bv another Government ageney, may constitute a case, 

Method of investigation: customary steps.-- All cases are docketed in the regional 
office of the area in which the alleged discrimination has occurred. If a complaint 
comes under the jurisdiction of the Committee, investigation of its validity is 
begun. Further information from the complainant may be obtained and collateral 
investigaticns undertaken, after which contact is made with the party charged 
bv a fair-practice examiner, If an employer or union official, thus reminded of 
his responsibilities under Executive Order 9346, acts to eliminate discriminatory 
practices in accordance with the recommendations of the examiner and the 
regional! director, the case is closed. Most of the 359 cases satisfactorily adjusted 
in the 6 months’ period from July 1 to December 31, 1943, represent this kind of 
disposition. ; 

Should a case prove unadjustable at the resins) level, the regional office can 
refer it to the Director of Field Operations in Washington. At both the regional 
and national levels, there is frequent negotiation with the War Manpower Com- 
mission or with the contracting agencies of the Government, Jn some trouble- 
some situations a senior fair practice examiner is sent from the Washington office 
to effect a satisfactory disposition of the case. Referral to the full Committee 
and the scheduling of & public hearing result only after all other methods of settle- 
ment have been emplove? unsuccessfully, ve 

Hearings.—-The decision to hold a hearing isnot automatic. It is made only 
after the members of the Committee: have sgreed upon such action. The purpose 
of public hearings is to determine the existence of discrimination, the dutics of 
employers, and the rights of emplovees under Executive Order 9346. 

Hearings conducted by the President’s Committee on Fair Fmployment Prac- 
tice are informal, fact-finding proceedings. They are not limited by the legal 
tules of evidence and procedure. The full Committee, sitting as an impartial 
body, may hear the care o¥ way authorize ite Chairman to appoint a hearing 
commissioner for the purpese of corductirg the hearing. In other instances, a 
panel of Committee members may be desigrated. A number of concerns from 
the same industry or local area mey he investigated at one time. Jn the majority 
of the 11 public hearirgs held by the Committee since its inceyticn, more than one 
company or one union has heen involved. 

Ample notice of the hearirg and of the specific charges is given to the party 
charged. Parties nay spree” in perecn or be represerted Fy cevnrel ard may 
examine and crogg-exanire the witnerrer. The Conmittee way recvest the 
per, charged to presert naterial, but it has ro power to sukpera witnegses or 
records, 


he 
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The full Committee reviews the stenographie record of the proceeding before 
rendering its final decision and entering its findings. At this time it takes cor- 
rective measures, which include recommendations and directives to the parties 
charged and recommendations to Federal agencies and to the President of the 
United States to eliminate whatever discriminatory practices have been revealed. 

The elimination of discrimination.—In most instances, Fair Employment Prac- 
tice Committee staff members are able to bring about the adjustment of specific 
complaints without formal reference to the Committee. fatisfactory disposition 
is achieved when the party charged complies with the requests of these executives 
“that it take certain positive steps to correct present discriminatory practices or to 
guard against their future occurrence. Beyond the settlement of the immediate 
grievance, such implementation usually consists of written notices and instruc- 
tions to personnel officers, placement agencies, training institutions, and labor 
unions that the party charged will employ persous solely on the basis of their 
qualifications and without regard to vheir race, creed, color, or national origin. 

The Committee’s directives usually advise the parties charged to issue formal 
instructions te their own personnel officers and employment agencies that the 
recruitment, training, and placement of workers will be carried on without dis- 
crimination. 

In addition, the Committee has at times directed companies to hire persons 
who have been discriminated against or to reinstate workers who have been dia- 
missed for discriminatory rearons. One such instance occurred in December 
1942, following « hearing which involved charges brought by seven members of 
Schovah’s Witnesses. Tha Committee directed that “the company take im- 
mediate steps to offer reinstatement to the seven complainants and to offer them 
reemployment with full seniority rights they would have enjoyed had they been 
continuously employed.” 

The Committer consistently has expressed its conclusions regarding methods 
of carrying out the purposes of the Executive orders by means of the well-known 
administrative procedure of issuing directives. Power to issue directives is 
implied in Executive Orders 8802 and 9346, Under Executive Order 8802 the 
Committee “shall take appropriate steps to redress grievances.” The corres- 
ponding clause in Executive Order 9346 authorizes it to “take appropriate steps 
to obtain elimination of * * * discrimination.” The Committee’s au- 
thority to issue directives springs from theee phrases, 

Should the Committee's directives he defied, such violation can be referred to 
the proper contrasting agency, including the War Department, the Navy De- 
partment, or the Maritime Commission. The contracting agencies way cancel 
or refuse to renew war contracts. Ultimately, roncompliance is certified to the 

_ President of the United States. 

The Committee can also bring such cases to the attention of the Chairman of 
the War Manpower Commission. A formal agreement, executed by the two 
agencies in August 1943, defines the respective responsibilities of Fair Employ- 
ment Practice Committce and War Manpower Commiasion in enforcing the 
Government's nondiscrimination policies concerning the training, placement, and 
utilization of manpower. In addition, the War Manpower Commission, in 
carrying out its employment stabilization program, may penalize violators of the 
program’s clause prohibiting discriminatory hiring and referral practices. Sanc- 
tions may be invoked at both the regional and national level. ost of them are 
available at any stage of negotiations when the intent of the party charged not 
to comply becomes.clear. 

The War Manpower Commission, through the United States Employment 
Service, may refuse to service noncomplying employers, or may isaue certificates 
of availability to workers againet whom disoriminatery policies have been prac- 
ticed. It may refuse the employer clearance for the recruitment of workers 
outside of his labor market if he imposes discriminatory hiring specifleations. 
It may issue certificates of availability to the workers of a noncomplying employer. 

. Also, in aevordance with War Manpower Commission's policy, employees who 
quit, in protest over the employment of minority werkers may be denied certifi- 
cates of availability to other erases beige 

Finally, the President may act under his dual authority as administrative head 
of the executive branch of the Government or as Commander in Chief of the 
armed forces to enforce Committee directives. 
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SCOPE OF ACTIVITIES 


Complaints received and investigated.—As of July 1, 1943, Fair Employment: 
Practice Committee had pending 1,016 cases. During the 6-month period be- 
tween that date and January 1, 1944, 1,930 new cases were dockeied. During 


‘the same period 989 cases were closed, leaving the Committee’s January 1 case 


load at 1,957. More than one-third of the cases closed represented satisfactory 
adjustments, Dismissal because of lack on jurisdiction over the complaint or 
because of insufficient evidence accounted for 244 of the closings. In addition, 
256 cases were closed on merits, 123 were withdrawn by the complainant, and 7 
were dismissed for other reasons. The 630 cases in these last. 4 categories repre- 
sent allegations of discrimination which would have remained as continuing 
disputes had they not been subjected to a careful cxaimination by a third party. 

Fair Employment Practice Committee public hearings number only 11. OF 
these, 6 were held under the auspices of the old Committee, before the issuance of 
Executive Order 9346. A number of companies and unions were involved, and 
compliance has been largely good. Cortain companies have been especially co- 
operative. At this writing, the new Committee has conducted 5 public hearings; 
2 were based upon charges of discrimination because of creed and involved the 
Dow Chemical Co. in Midland, Mich. and the Northwest Mining & Exchange Co. 
in Du Bois, Pa. The railroad hearings in Washington, 1D. C., the boilermaker: 
hearings in Portland, Oreg., and Los Angeles, Calif., and the case of the Philadel- 
phia Transportation Co. in Philadelphia involved charges of racial discrimination, 

Distribution of complaints by race, creed, color, national origin, alienage, race, and 
color.-—For the most part in the United States, Negro labor has been dispropor- 
tionately concentrated in unskilled, domestic, and agricultural coccupations. 
According to the 1940 census, Negro men comprised 60.2 percent of all mates 
in domestic service and Negro women constituted 46.6 percent. of all women em- 

loved in this field. Colored men formed 21 percent of the males emploved as 
aborers; colored women composed 26.9 percent of such laborers. (farms and 
mines not included.) Negro men were 21 percent of all farm laborers and foremen, 
It can be seen how Sue proper fone rely the Negro ia concentrated in the lower work 
brackets, when it is considered that Negro males constitute 10.3 percent of the 
total male working po ulation, and that women form 18.9 percent of the total 
female working population.! 

During World War I, and for a decade thereafter, Negrocs made significant 
occupational gains in such industries as iron, steel, meat packing, shipbuilding, 
and automobile inanufacturing. The depression seriously hampered these gains 
and in 1940, Negroes constituted a smaller proportion of the workers in mining, 
manufacturing, transportation, and communication, than they had in 19102 
A survey by the Bureau of Employment Security of the Social Security Board 
issued in September 1941, revealed that Negrors would not be considered by 
ey for 51 percent of 282,245 job openings expected to occur by February 

The Tolan committee, in 1941, found that 9 American Federation of Labor 
unions still had constitutional provisions barring Negroes from membership 
afong with the railway bretherhoods. In addition, numerous unions continued 
to discriminate against Negro workers excluding them by tacit consent and con+ 
stitutional ritual, and by segregating them into auxiliarics. 

Since 1941 the Negro bas made considerable advances in the field of industrial 
employment. In January 1944, according to the War Manpower Commission, 
nonwhite workers now conatitute 7.2 percent of the total 15,000,000 war workers 
in firms reporting to the United States Employment Service. This shows a 
good trend. In the beginning of 1942, it was estimated that. nonwhite workers 
constituted only 3 percent of the employees in war industries, By September 1942, 
the figure was 5.7 percent; in January 1943, 6.4 percent, and in March 1043, 8.7 
percent. Negroes have secured significant employment. opportunities in ship- 
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building, aircraft, blast furnaces, steel works, rolling mills, tanks, communication 
‘equipment, explosives, and ammunition. 

No reliable data is available on the utilization of nonwhite workers in skilled 
and semiskilled occupations. Most observers agree that Negroes are being both 
placed and upgraded to skilled and semiskilled operations in many plants at a 
startling rate. The War Manpower Commission has revealed that for the last 
quarter of 1943 14.8 percent of nonwhite placements were in other than unskilled 
occupations. The number of Negroes in operations other than unskilled in 
industry is perhaps much higher than this figure would indicate, since the usual 
tendency is to upgrade Negroes from unskilled jobs, rather than to take newcomers 
from the outside at the high levels of cmployment.5 

Negroes have also made considerable gains in the Federal Civil Service. The 
1938 report by L. J. W. Hayes showed that Negroes composed 8.4 percent of 
Federal employees in Washington, and that 90 percent were in custodial jobs. 
In contrast, a study by the Division of Review and Analysis of Fair Employment 
Practice Committee, involving a sample which covered 1,957,858 Government 
employees, showed that 12.5 percent of these workers were colored, According 
to this study, in the departmental service Negroes composed 18 percent. of the 
total personnel. <A large number, 50 percent or more in some agencies, were 
employed in the clerical, administrative, fiscal category, although in the field 
service most Negroes were still in custodial classifications. 

In general, however, the better utilization of the Negro is spotty and is concen- 
trated in certain industries, in certain areas, and even in some cases, is limited to 
specific corporations. There are many industries where the full utilization of 
nonwhite workers is of critical importance to the war production effort. Among 
these are the local transit industry, the air frame industry, the cotton textile 
industry in the South, the jute-spinning industry, the rayon fiber and ravon textile 
industry, the antifriction bearing industry, and the shipbuilding industry where 
they are already highly utilized. 

he practices of organized labor have not kept pace with tho inereased em- 
ployment of the Negro. Today, 13 unions exclude Negroes by constitutional 
provision, 5 exclude by tacit consent, one by ritual, and 9 afford only segregated 
auxiliary status to Negroes.” 

Creed.—Charges of discrimination hecause of creed comprised nearly 10 percent 
of the complaints received by the Committee during the July-December 1943 

eriod. Most of them came from Jews. Members of this group frequently have 
been barred from employment through discriminatory want ads or specifications 
to employment agencies. Application forms on which religion must be designated 
* further such discrimination. Training schools, realizing that Jewish graduates 
mee be hard to place, in many cases have refused to admit them. 
rthodox Jews, Seventh Day Adventists, and others who regard Saturday as 
their Sabbath constitute a problem because of the working schedules to which 
most industries geared to the demands of war production now adhere. Absentee- 
ism related to such practices often has led to dismissal, although many plarts and 
agencies have managed to work out satisfactory arrangements for Sabhatarians. 

National origin and alienage.—Discrimination because of national origin alone 
accounted for 5 percent of the complaints docketed by the Committce between 
July 1 and December 31, 1943. Some foreign-born citizens have been denied 
employment simply because an employer doubts their loyalty. On the other 
hand, certain groups, largely Spanish-American in origin, have to contend with 
discrimination of the same type which faces American Negroes. This is especially 
true in sections of the far West and Southwest. 

The problem of placing noncitizens in war jobs is a troublesome one. During 
the 6-month period tuentioned above, discriminatory acts against aliens con- 
stituted almost 7 percent of Fair Employment Practice Committee’s docketed 
eases. Most discrimination of this kind arises from overcautiousnesa in employers 
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engaged in war production, Sections in two acts of Congress, passed in 1926 
and 1940, forbade the employment of aliens in the performance of aeronautical, 
secret, restricted, or confidential contracts without the written consent of the 
Secretary of the Department concerned. Although the latter act has expired 
and the 1926 act covers only aeronautical contracts, the War and Navy Depart- 
ments and the Maritime Commission continue to require written consent for the 
employment of aliens on such classified contracts, 

Any employer not engaged in work of this kind violates Order 9346 when he 
refuses to employ qualified and available aliens. It is also a violation for a con- 
tractor engaged in the execution of a secret, restricted, confidential, or aeronautical 
contract to neglect or refuse to apply to the Secretary of War or Navy for per- 
mission to employ needed and qualified aliens, 

The aumber of complaints reeeived by the former Committee from aliens 
»yroved the existence of confusion among employers and applicants alike. In 

arch 1943 discrimination against aliens still comprised Fair Mmployment 
Practice Cominittee’s second largest group of complaints. A series of steps has 
served to alleviate the situation. On July 11, 1942, President Roosevelt issued 
a clarifying statement setting forth the official position on the employment of 
noneitizens and outlining procedures to be followed in hiring them. This was 
reaffirmed on June 7, 1943, in a joint statement by the Secretary of War, the 
Secretary of the Navy, the Attorney General, and the Chairman of the Maritime 
Commission. 

According to section 205 of the Independent Office Appropriations Act, ap- 
proved June 26, 1943, aliens who are nationals of any of the United Nations 
may now be employed by the Government agencics whose appropriations are 
provided by this act. 

In recent months the paper work and the tine needed for clearance of appliza- 
tions have served as the chief obstacles to the employinent of aliens, ‘The 
President’s Committee has made recommendations toward the simplification and 
shortening of application forms. At this time the Provost Marshal General has 
brought about decentralization of the investigation and clearance of alien applica- 
tions. This process should redace considerably the time required for clearance 

* * * * #e * 


As a war agency, the President’s Committee on Fair Employment Practice is 
concerned with bringing about the fullest utilization of all available manpower 
for the fight against the Axis. Its functions are the direct expression of Govern- 
ment policy and are aimed at eliminating discriminatory practices, which, in the 

resent emergency, tend seriously to impair workers’ morale and national unity. 
The current need for labor does not allow for the continuance of habits which bar 
qualified workers from employment and prolong the day of victory. 


ADDENDA 


Since the mimeographing of this pamphlet, Fair Employment Practices Com- 
mittee has suspended its investigation of alienage cases pending a clarification 
of its jurindiction. 

On page 4, item 2 with regard to Fair Emptoyment. Practice Committec’s juris- 
diction refers to contracts ‘where the nondiscrimination clause has been specifically 
included or indicated by implication. 

The attached pamphlet is now 4 months old. From July 1, 1943, to April 30, 
1944, Fair Employment Practice Committee handled 4,435 cases including among 
these the 1,016 which were pending as of July 1, 1943, when the new Committee 
was formed. During this period it has reccived 3,419 new cases and has closed 
2,286. Almost 40 percent of these have been closed in & setisfactory manner. 
The others were closed for lack of jurisdiction, insufficient evidence, lack of merit, 
or withdrawal by complainant. These last four categories, nevertheless, represent 
allegations of discrimination which would have remained as continuing disputes 
had they not been subjected to a careful examination by a third party. In spite 
of a large number of closings, Fair Employment Practice Committee's case load 
has continued to grow and now stands at 2,149 pending cases. It is also inter- 
eating to note that during 1943 and 1044 Fair Employment. Practice Committe 
has participated in the settlement of 25 work stoppages which occurred for racial 
rearone. 
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President’s Committee on Fair Employment Practice, schedule of personnel, Dec. 


27, 1948 
Name | Title Grade mao | Race | Base pay 
Departmental: 
Ross, Maleolm.... -........-.-.--. Chairman.._-..-.-.-..---..-.--- CAF-16 | White .| $10,000 
Jotnson, George M .. 2.22... ----| Deputy chairman .... - | CAF-14 | Colored. 6, 500) 
Bourne, St. Clair PF. 2.22.2... . .-| Information specialist .. --| CAF-9 .|.. do _.. 3, 200 
Wright, Barbara H....... .---| Report reviewer. ....... . | CAF-7. | White 2, 600 
Alexander, Dorothy E....- ----} Seeretary. . ---2--222 .-| CAF-7. | Colored. 2,600 
Clifton, N, Jeanne... .... ea Clerk-stenographer. x | CAF-5 do 2,000 
Brooks, Maty E....-.-.ss.clcsosc feces QO. eee lle ---| CAF-3 _J...do. _.. 1,620 
WwW hiting, Margaret Bisa ceseescseealecss- : coi gueeeeeranseeksssacecess! CAF-3..|...d0..... 1,620 
Administrative: 
Jones, Wheodore A.-.--..-..------- Administrative offiver.......... CAB-43 |...do ._.. 5, 600 
Douglas, Lela M._..-. .| Chief, mail and files 5, 2,000 
Fogeto, Hfarriet A wee Clerk-stenographer 1, 800 
‘Welch, Selena f.._.. ; Clerk, file..-....2.-.- 1,620 
Hollomon, Teving B......--2------ fee eee do ..-. 1, 440 
Pinn, 8 Pauline... 22 do... 1, 440 
Henge, Marguerite H........-..-- |... do... 1,410 
Holland, ana ®. (tomporary) . ..).... do... na 1, 440 
Gamble, Jessie Go. loamy do. : asian 4, 800 
Sturdivant, Evelyn... : Clerk-stenographer. White 1, 620 
Mitehell, Regina B... Clerk, file... ...-.- ~2..| Colored. 1, 440 
Vashti, R, Curlin. . Clerk-typist ....2..--0.-.-2-.--- TAF-8 ole. 1, 620 
Operations: 
Maslow, Will. . Chief, operations (field) White . 5, 600 
Mitchell, Clarence Associate director... Colored. 4,600 
Davidson, Eugene... Assistant director. .......2.2.... "J do... 4,600 
Bloch, Emanuel - Senior fair practice examiner .. | CAB-12 | White. | 4, 600 
Metzger, Stanicy D of Sducwet case! OG. scans! Badsbeeee eos. CAF-12 1. .do. .. 4,600 
Gregory, Robert H. 2.2... -|-.---d0.. CAF-TL foo. LL. 3, 800 
ffouston, Theophilus J... Assistant fair practice examiner.| CAF-7..| Golored 2, 600 
Wlanche, Vida G....... .. Clerk-stonographer . -......... |] CAV 4 _|...do ...- 1, 800 
Renere. Eloanor ....-...-- era Pere MO... ee eee ee eee e eee eee | CAF 3 |. do... 1, 620 
MeMillan, Lucilie 8. 22.22.22...) -| White. 1,620 
8mith, Delphia Sewmotugcte sweets Colored 1, 620 
Review and analysts: 
Davis, John A 2.2.2.2. ee eee Director, review and enrlveless CAF-13 |. ..do..... 5, 000 
Lawson, Marjorle Mev occosciwees Associate director. . CARD .[-..d0. .., 3, 200 
Golightly, Cornelius. .......-. ....] Associate compliance analyst. CAF-7 |. do... 2, 600 
Davis, Joy Po... .... eee -- | Report reviewer 2.2. ...-... -| CAF-7. |. do... 2, 600 
Hofman, v “Olio Bis tasse towed’ Clerk-stenographor . 2... 0.....- CAF~4 | White . 1, 800 
Simmons, Walter L...0....secs. [ones Oss aos ot oe tecsmc: ea ah CAR-3 .|.. do... 1, 620 
Hemphill, Indi W...........- ..] Junior professional cuba CAF-5 | Colored.| += 2,000 
Conan, Carol 2.0.2. we lee e eee do eeeeeeeee | CAR-5 | White. 2, OOO 
Dumas, Joan 8 2.2.22... ..222 2 eee “Glerk-stenographer . os. Beiesed OQAF-3. | Colored 1, 620 
Consultants: 
Morvin ©, Harrison (term) .....-. | Consultant...........020...0. 26. CAF+14 |... 202... 8, 000 
Seer ne: E, Hayes (term)... 200-0222}. ee WMO. ee cece cee ence eee CAF-14 }000..0 02. 8, 000 
eal: . 
Hubbard, Maceo W ....... -..--.- Henring examiner... .......-2... CAF-13.| Colored 5, 600 
Trimble, ernest GOTT. GO: a ajo wastes ta asie Seen aan CAF-13 | White 6, 600 
Crockett, oe WY ph rte eee ee AW 2c omuewuatunumc snr wee tan ve CAF-13 | Colored. &, 600 
Reoves, Feank Dire cece cecal \" Attorney... veeeeeesees =| CAF-9..| 2. do... 3, 200 
Dorothy ©... oo. eee ee | Clerk-stenograplyer... _..--..-.- CAFR-8. oe. 1,620 
Condom Jernevieve Mo... . ee aes NO: 26.2 oe thGnwdn oe sen sates CAF-3 .| Colored 1, 620 
REGIONAL OFFICES 
New York, N. ¥ 
Lawson, Edward. . diekewai ecules Regional director ...........--.. CAF-13 ound. $5, 600 
Jones, Robert _. -| Associate fair practice examiner. .| CAF-0 |. en 3, 200 
Morand, Edward V_ elenecUO. sce ccadewerenasoknve'eoue CAE-9 . White ey 3, 200 
» Madison Sumner Jones, Jr wes GO 2 oe oe od ewsiceee ceases ehre- Colored 3, 200 
Risk, Samuel. -.....-..--.--.------ “Assistant fatr practice oxaminer.- CAF 9..| White .. 3, 200 
Souffrent, Dennis. Clerk stenographer Siosieau “scenes CAF-4..| Colored. 1,800 
do F-4 ./.. do... 1, 800 
CA a -| White 1,620 
Mn eras eee oie 
pe i2 | Colored 4, 600 
F-9 |. ..do 3, 200 
CARAL White. 3, 0 
CAF-2..| 02. do... 1, 020 
SAR-2..1...do.... 4, 440 


1 Without compensation, 
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President’s Committee on Fatr Employment Practice, schedule of personnel, Dec. 
; 27, 1943-——Continued 


REGIONAL OFFICES~—continucd 


enna paerenents RR A ct pt ARN NTT et renter 


Name Title Grade Race | Base pay 
Washington, D. C.: 

Hook, Frank BE ......0-.----2-.--- Regional director. ....-.....-..-. CAF-13 | White. $5, 600 
Evane, Joseph HW... ...-..-- .-| Falr-practice examiner. -.......- oe Colored. 4, 600 
Hugelns, Buell D ..--| Clork-stenographer...--......--- AF-3 .}...-20---. 1, 620 

alm, auby Week Si vesetenta| fence GO. o. Soedeio dees es CAFS. Colored. 1, 620 
Cleveland, Oh 

_ Me Kai ht “william Thomas Regional divector_....-.-.--.- CAF-11 |...do..... 3, 860 

Clore, tha... ‘Associaic fair practice oxatniner .| CAF-0..|-_ do... 3, 200 

Bressman, Mildred - Use tenon CAF-4__| White... 1,800 
Walker, Lillian B.... fee AG xecowaqne CAF-3. Colored. 1,620 
Nobleman, Bernice... .- Clerk-ty pist.. -| CAF-2 Jf... 1, 440 
King, Hortense M._ .~..0..2.---2.] 026. lO. sce te cinta ceavcteueessteeed CAR=2! ilvsccccces 1, 440 

Detrait, Mich. (sub): 
Swann, Edward McCallan.........| Fair practice examiner. ........ CAF-10.| Colored. 3, 800 

Donovan, Daniel R .....-.----- aes NO ccs. ee. ce teete see de seet CAF-11 | Whito.. 3, 800 
McCluge, Catherine K........---.- Clerk-stenogrepher......-----..- CAF-2 .|...do.... 1, 440 

Chicago, mm: 
Henderson, Elmer W....--...-----| Rogional director... .. 2222... CAF-12 ! Colored 4, 600 

Gibson, Harry 1, Oe beers ‘ ae Drastic examiner. ....--.-. CAF-9..).. do ... 3, 200 
Bonus, JOY 26 o jovawescceenaeede | 5 HO aes iio wa cceinen cede cae CAF-?_.| White... 3, 200 
Zeidman, Fenny IM cocoate ae olerk: sstenographer...-.-..-.--- CAF-3..1 . do ... 1, 60 
Bell, Minnie L.......2.. ese. aletsee C0. yc cterewaderetseataceuse CAF-3 .| Colored. 1,520 

atlanta, Gas: 
Hunt, Bruce... Regional dircetor. ........--.-- CAF-12 | Whito .. 4, 600 

Hope, John 11. fe -| Fair practice examiner -.--| CAF-9 _| Colored. 3, 200 
Bunting, MTB soe ee sceeddds ce been Olerk-stenographer.....-....-.-- COAF+..| White... 1, 800 

Kanaas City, Mo.: 
Hoglund, Roy A .. -....-.0--+--- Regional director. ......-..------ CAF-12 |_..do.... 4,00 

Brown, ‘Mheodore Bi clesestecvontss 3 Fair practice examiner... ....-] CAF-9 .| Colored. 3, 200 
Anderson, Clara QO. .-.-..2-...--.-- Clerk-stenographer......--....-- CAF-3..] White... 1,620 

an aaron Lonnetta A...-. SAT at oan en Clerk-typist....-..0----.0.--.--- CAF~2..{ Colored. 1, 440 
allas, Tex.: 
Brin, Leonard. ......-----.--- ee eee Regional director.....-.........- CAF-12 | White... 4, 600 
Castenada, Carlos Bo... .-- --| Fair practice examiner. -........ CAF-12 |...do.... 4, 600 
Williams, LeRoy V. wel ou. Mons aeader dhnwer xan awaeoe CAF-9..| Colored. 3, 200 
Guttenbeu, Wilistta G - 7 Clork-stenomeapier bee cee tack cas CAU-3..| White... 1,620 
Dubose, Helen H_.......-. glasewe Oe -wnkwns aycsnewsestesecse CAN-2 .|...do.... 1, 440 
San Francisco, Calif: 
Fingman, Harry Coucie Sy -| Regional director... wo----| CAF~13_] White... &, 600 
Rutledge, Kdward...--.. .| Fair practice oxaminor ----| CAF 11! Colored. 3, 800 

Rogers, Jowell KE... . | Clerk-stenographer. ... ----|] CAF-3 | White... 1,6% 

Seymour, Virginia Ro 2.22222 l ele... OG sector swebebcesecan vaneis, CAF-4..|...do.... 1,800 
Los Angelos, Cailf, iy 

Brown, Robert % CAF-11.) Colored. 4,000 

Burko, Jack Bo.) 1.2.0... : do CA¥-~-11.| White... 3, 800 

Calvaruso, ao a CAF-4 .|...do_... 1,800 

Vetter, Verbs Ga cct s.cssceneene tose do CAF-2 .}...do_... 1,440 


isu Criatrman. Duce to a call of the House, the committee is obliged 

to adjourn at, this time. Mr. Ross, we are very grateful to you for 
coming here this morning and giving us so much of your time and so 
much valuable information. 

Mr. Ross. Thank you. 

The Cuareman. The committee will adjourn until next Tuesday 
at 10:30 a. m. 

(Whereupon an adjournment was taken until Tuesday, June 20, 
1944, at 10:30 a. m.) 


On Tuesday June 20, 1944, the committee met and adjourned inme- 
diately due to the House mecting on that day at 10 a.m, 

The next meeting of the committee will be held at the call of the 
chairman following the expected recess of Congress. 


(The following communications were received by the committee 
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with the request that they be included in the printed record of the 
hearings: ) 
Jersey Crty, May 31, 1944. 

We, the Jersey City Division of Women’s Division of the American Jewish 
Congress, herein gathered in assembly, submit the following resolution: 

“Whereas the sad plight of refugees made homeless all over Europe by Hitler 
and his minions in Germany and throughout the world; and 

“Whereas no lund or people have offered or extended help or sanctuary even 
temporerily to these blameless unfortunate people: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That we earnestly ask our Government to set the example and instruct 
our War Refugee Boarc to take immediate action to establish in the United States 
of America, refugee rescue camps or ‘free ports’ now, wherein these ‘poor huddled 
masses’ can find haven from persecution, oppression, and sadistic extermination; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, “hat as we have -pace and place, we must not lack the will, and 
thereby deny the fundamental principles for which our Nation wus created and for 
which we mothers and our beloved 30ns are sacrifieing our all. 


We, the Jersey City Chapter of the Women’s Division of the American Jewish 
Congress, hereto set out seal. 
Thank you. 
Respectfully submitted. 
Cece J. Trevunart, 
Chairnan of Education of Jersey City 
Division of Women’s Division 
of American Jewish Congress. 


Cuicaco, June 9, 1944. 
Hon. Mary Norron, ’ 
Chairman, House Labor Committee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dwar Mavam: May I call to your attention an exerpt from a resolution adopted 
by the General Conference of the African Methodist I{piseopal Chureh, assembled 
in Philadelphia, Pa., in May of 1944, at whieh were gathercd 1,500 clerical and lay 
lelegates representing 1,000,000 members, as follows: 

‘‘Whereas the .practice of race prejudice in employment is un-American, and 
in the present erisis is stupid and unpatriotic in chat it prevents utilization of 
the ssaximum manpower of the Nation: Therefore be it . 

Resolved, That we petition the Congress of the United States to_provide an 
adequate appropriation for the President’s Committee on Fair Employment 
Practice as it is now established, and, further, that Congress provide for the 
establishment of a permanent. agency to eliminate discrimination, such agency 


‘to have the power of subpena.” 


We, therefore, urge that your committee act favorably upon the legislation 
now under consideration by you for the creation of a permanent Fair Employ- 
an Oe Emenee Committee, and that this letter be made a part of your official 
record, 

We would appreciate a reply. 

Very truly yours, 
: ARCHIBALD JAMES Carey, dr., 
Chairman on National Affairs and Post-war Planning, Thirty-second 
Quadrennial Conference, African Methodist Episcopal Church. 


East Bay Cuarrer, NATIONAL 
CounciL FoR A PERMANENT 
Farm Emp.oyment Practice ComMITtes, 
. . ” Oakland, Calif., June 14, 1944. 
Hon. Mary 'T, Norton, , . 
Chairman, House Committee on Labor, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mrs. Norton: The following statement wes approved and ordered sent 
to you for inchusion:in the hearings which your committee is now holding on the 
bill for a‘ permanent Fair Employment Practice Committee by citizens of Oak- 


t 
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land and Berkeley, Calif., at a public meeting held last, night under the auspices 
of the Mast Bay Chapter of the National Council for a Permanent Fair Employ- 
ment Practice Committee: 

“The Fair Employment Practice Committee has done a magnificent job in 
California which has been reflected in the splendid production records of our war 
plants. The continued effectiveness of the Fair Employment Practice Committee 
must be guaranteed, Descrimination in werk opportunities because of race, 
religion, or national origin undermines the national morale of minority groups and 
nullifies the basis of democracy. The Fair Mmployment Practice Committee 
has worked against intolerance and race hatred and has done much to forestall 
interracial tension and strife. 

“Nothing is more fundamental to the democratic process than the right to 
work without discrimination. ‘Therefore, the continuance of the Fair Employ- 
ment Practice Committee is absolutcly essential for the adjustments of the post- 
war period. We most sincerely urge your committee to report the Dawson- 
Scanlon-LaFollette bill favorably to the House of Representatives.” 


Very truly yours 
t H. T. S. Jonnson, Secretary. 


STareEMENTS In Suprport or Farr Employment Practices Commirrern Securep 
BY NatvionaL Feperation FOR CONSTITUTIONAL LIBERTIES 


(Submitted by Mr. George Marshall, chairman of the National Federation for 
Constitutional Liberties, New York, N. Y.) 


Raymond Pace Alexander, lawyer, Philadelphia: ‘“America cannot afford to 
lose the Fair Employment Practice Committee, the only truly democratic agency 
uuder Federal sponsorship that practices the great. and glorious preachments of 
Amcriean ideals of democracy, liberty, and equality (o which principles paradoxi- 
cally enough America is already pledged by its own Constitution, e must keep 
Fair Employment Practice Committee alive to combat ail forms of bigotry, hate, 
end Fascist influences if America is to be saved from itself.” 

Dr. Robert G. Armstrong, New Hampshire Congregation, Christian Confer. 
ence: “Record me heartily in favor Fair Employment Practice Comittee appra- 

riation. 

» James Egert Allen, president, New York State Conference of National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored People branches: ‘Rochester mecting of 
New York State conference endorsed necessity of continuing Fair Employment 
Practice Committee May 27. Each branch was urged to contact Senators to 
request favorable vote on appropriations as passed by House. Personally I 
believe that the fight for freedom is not won until.cconomie discrimination is 
wiped out. The fate of the effectiveness of this Committee is a responsibility 
that rests on all Americans who desire economie peace and employment stabiliza- 
tion at a time when military victory seems nearer each day.” 

The Reverend Joseph Barth, First Unitarian Church, Miami, Fla.: “Continu- 
ance of Fair Employment Practice Committee absolutely essential to sustain 
morale in Nation’s war effort as instrument of effecting minimum justice in fair 
employment practices and emplovee training programs; continuing appropriations 
imperative. Retreat now from the purposes our young men of all fatthn and races 
were enlisted in war to advance is betrayal of this war’s dead. Copy sent to 
Senator Pepper.” 

Bishop James L. Baker, San Francisco, Calif.: “Consider Fair Employment 
Practice Committee very important for advancement of good relations within 
racial groups and thus an aid to realization of true democracy as well as essential 
to war ee The agency shonld by all means be continued and adequately 
supported. : 

Wire. Mary R. Beard, coauthor, historical works, New Milford, Conn.: “In my: 
opinion Fair Employment Practice Committee needs full support, including ite 
requested appropriation. Iam asking Connecticut Senators to give their support,’”” 

uatice Jane M. Rolin, New York City: “Wholly in support of continuance 
Fair Employment Practice Committee. While bitlions being spent and rightly 
to wage war abroad, this must be total war with equal attention given injustices 
and discriminations against minorities at home. Appropriation requested ex- 
tremely modest and affirmetive vote imperative if morale of minority groups not 
to be further undermined.” a - 


> 
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John 8S. R. Bourne, chairman, Eastern New England Congress for Equal Op- 
‘portunities, Boston, Mass.: ‘“The Eastern Now England Congress for Equal Op- 
portunities has written to Senator Walsh and Senator Weeks of Massachusetts 
requesting, and urging, each of them respectively to support actively and vote 
for the appropriation for the continuance of the Fair Employment Practice Com- 
mittee now to come before the Senate; and alsu asking that both these Senators 
seek to enlist other Senators to vote for the appropriation for the Feir Employ- 
ment Practice Committee. This apprepriation is vitally necessary to the war 
effort, to morale, and to basic and constitutional rights of citizens. We will con- 
tinue to do what we can to help arouse widespread public interest in favor and 
active effort to get this appropriation through.’ 

Mrs. Louis D. Brandeis, Washington, D. C.: “Am in full accord with your aims 
in program and trust Senate will vote appropriations to continue your important 
work. 

Dean FE. N. Comfort, Oklahoma, School of Religion, Norman, Okla.: ‘As south- 
erners we regard the Fair Employment Practice Committee as essential instrument 
to aid expression majority will to use full manpower for wer effort and to keep 
faith with our democratic wer aims. Job discrimination based © 1 race, creed, or 
color denics people’s war aims and spreads contempt for law nd democratic 
government.’ 

The Very Reverend John Warren Day, dean, Grace Cathedral (opeka, Kans.: 
“Pair Employment Practice Committee a dependable means or overcoming 
racial and religious discrimination in industry. Should be kept a operation as 
agency to reduce the larger festering sores of race riots and fractions between 
religious groups. Am requesting both Kanse’ Senators to support the appro- 
priation for the Fair Employment Practice Cu amittee.” 

Judge Hubert T. Delaney, New York City: “There is no legislation presently 
pending that would stimulate the morale of citizens of this country both Negro 
and white who believe in democracy as a living thing rather than giving lip service 
to democracy than the passing of the appropriations bill pending before Congress 
providing for the continuation of the Fair Employment Practice Committee. I 
urge its passage not only because it is right, but because it is vitel and will stim- 
alate the war effort.” 

Earl B. Dickerson, lawyor, Chicago, HL: “‘Fuilure of Senate to pass favorably 
on President’s request for $585,000 for continuation of the Fair Mmployment 

ractice Committes would be an irreparable blow against national unity and 
would seriously hamper the all-out effort to crush our Fascist foes. The Fair 
Employment Practice Committee with opposition aimed at it by protagonists of 
white supr macy theory has done a good job and is entitled to support of all who 
believe that democracy should extend equality of opportunity to all citizens 
regardless of race or color. The Federal Government - ves an inescapable duty 
to minority groups to see that the Fair Employment Practice Committee con- 


“tinues.”” 


Roseoe Dungee, editor, the Black Dispateh, Oklahoma City, Okla.: *“The 
Sonstitution of the United States should be amended as in Russia to prohibit dis- 
crimination against minorities and races. In the absence of such an amendment 
@ permanent Fair Employment P-actice Committee is imperative. Congress 
eon give the President’s Committee adequato financial support and statutory 
authority.” 

Frederick May Eliot, president, American Unitarian Association: “American 
Unitarian Association has declared its support of all steps which have been taken 
toward the goal of racial democracy and resolved its support of the continued 
and strengthened activity of the Fair Employment Practice Committee and favors 
establishment by act of Congress of a permanent Fair Employment Practico 
Committee.” 

The Department of Christian Social Relations of the Hpiscopal Diocese of 
Long Island, Brooklyn, N. Y.: “Our depeitment has heard with great concern 
of the threat to the existence of the Fair Employment Practice Committee. We 
have as Christians been greatly encouraged by the work: of the Committee in its 
attempt to uphold the rights of sil men to equa! opporturity for employment. 
we feel its continuance is absolutely essential to the preservation of our democracy 
at home. 

Bishop J. 8S. Flipper, Atlanta, Ga.: ‘As senior bishop of the African Methcdist 
Episcopal Church comprising 1,000,000 members, I veice their sentiment in 
Asking that the appropriation be granted for the great work of the Fair Kmploy- 
ment Practice Committee in combating: racial and religicus discrimination- in 
war industries. To terminate now will mean an inevitable national blundei.” 
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Father George B. Ford, New York City: ‘The approval or denial by Congress 
of the Fair Kmployment Practice Committee appropriation request will prove 
for the democracy of this country is fact or fiction. There are a hundred genuine 
reasors why this Committee should continue. There is not one geniune reason 
to the contrary.” 

Rabbi Israel Goldstein, Temple B’nai Jeshurun, New York City: ‘Fair Em- 
ployment Practice Committee trics translate on home front one of ‘four freedoms’ 
which we are fighting to preserve in the world, namely, freedom from want. 
Fair Employment Practice Committee in protecting equal rights to jobs safe- 
guards and validates our democracy, otherwise our military victory abroad will 
be vitiated by moral deceit at home. ‘Therefore, I strongly urge Senate appro- 
priation of funds required for continuance adequately functioning Fair Kmploy- 
ment Practice Committee.” 

Dr. John C. Granbery, publisher and editor, the Emancipator, San Antonio, 
Tex.: “The enemy on the hows front in race and religious prejudice discrimina- 
tion and persecution is arrogant defiant and insulting every effcctive agency for 
maintaining our democratic faith must be fostered. Appropriation for Fair 
Employment Practice Committce is as much a patriotic duty as maintaining our 
armed forces.” 

The Reverend Dana Mclean Greeley, Arlington Street Church, Boston, Mass.: 
“Tet me urge continuance of Fair Employment Practice Committee because of 
its great importance at present time and its indispensability in furthering racial 
and religious justice and tolerance. This is a crucial issue in our fight for democ- 
racy, 

William Green, president, American Federation of Labor: “Legislative repre- 
sentative of American Federation of Labor will appear before Appropriations 
Coinmittee of United States Senate urging favorable action upon appropriation 
for Fair Eanployment Practice Committee. We will do all we can to secure 
favorable action by Congress of United States.” 

Harrison Hires, manufacturer, Philadelphia: “Most important both for war 
effort and future of our country in continuance of Fair Mmployment Practice 
Committee. For the sake of simple decency and elementary justice we cannot 
continue to allow discrimination against. minoritics.”” 

Thomas B. Keehn, legislative secretary, the Council for Social Action of the 
Congregational Christian Churches of the United States of America: “The 
Council for Social Action has gone on record many times in support. of the im- 

ortant work of the Fair Employment Practice Committee. It has contributed 
argely to the extension of racial democracy in America, We have recently 
acted in snpport. of the Dawson-Scanlon-]aFollette bill to establish Fair Employ- 
ment Practice Committee on permanent basis. It would be a serious blaw to 
this proposed permanent legislation if the current appropriation for Fair :mploy- 
ment Practice Committee were not granted. We strongly urge the Senate to 
act favorably upon the request for $585,000 to coniinue the present work of 
Hee es ae Practice Committee until a permanent agency ean be cstab- 
ished. 

Dr, John Howland Lathrop, Church of Our Saviour, Brooklyn, N. Y.: ‘Appro- 
priation to continue Fair Employment Practice Committee highly important as 
evidence Government concerned that all Americans have employment and full 
labor supply utilized regardless of race. Also, hearings make citizens aware of 
problem. Example: Plight of Negro on railroad. Must attack problem, not 
hedge, if principle on which Nation founded is actually realized.” 

Harold A. Lett, executive, New Jersey Urban League: “Have written Senators 
Hawkes and Walsh that economic security and morale of minority groups depend 
on passage of Fair Emnloyment Practice Committee appropriation measure and 
urging full and unqualified support. Our local league found valuable aid in joint 
efforts with fair Employment Practice Committee to secure amicable and efficient 
integration of minority group workers in North Jersey industry.” 

Father L. G. Ligutti, National Catholic Rural Life Conference, Des Moines, 
Iowa: “Continuation Fair Employment Practice Committee necessary. We 
must prove our national honesty and sincerity to ali our citizens and we who are 
blessed with and believe in demoeratic ideals must show to our enemics and to 
the world that democracy is not & bluff and a mockery.” 

Ednard C. Lindeman, New York School of Social Work: “In my opinion defeat 
or curtailment of Fair Employment Practice Committee would constitute betrayal 
of the central aim of this war which is to establish freedom, Those citizens who 
do not realize this are misconstruing the mood and temper of our fighting men.” 

Archbishop Robert Lucey, Sar. Antonio, Tex.: “Fair Employment Practice 
Committee has done magniticent work in south Texas by overy standard of 
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decency, democracy, and justice, It should be continued with adequate appro- 
priation, If we do not stand for justice and fair play here let us stop talking about 
e world-wide conflict to defend the human spirit everywhere. If the Senate kills 
Foie Employment Practice Committee it ropresenta the forces of evil by that 
action. . 

Isaac 1, Marcusson, secretary, Central Conference of Amorican Rabbis, Macon, 
Ga.: “Fair Employment Practice Committee should be continued by all means, 
It has been a strong force toward democracy in America.’ 

The Reverend H. P. Marley, Unitarian; Dayton, Ohio: ‘Fair Employment 
Committee work must continue. Victory for human rights on home front essen- 
tial to'winning the war if Senate can allot billions to firms for canceled contracts as 
in George-Murray bill it can and must provide a half million for safeguarding 
rights of workers,” 

Carey McWilliams, Los Angeles, Calif.: “Continuation Fair Employment 
Practice Committee absolutely essential. This agency has done more in brief 
period of its existence to climinsate racial discrimination than any measure yet 
taken by Federal Government.” 

Bishop Walter Mitchell, Prescott, Ariz.: ‘Fair Employment Practice Commit. 
tee is spearhead of effort here at home te make effective very things we are fighting 
for. Failure to continue Commitee might confuse our allies a3 it would certainly 
confuse those all over United States working against intolerance and race hatred 
and soriously weaken our efforts.”’ 

James G. Patton, president, Farmers Union: “National Farmers Union has 
indicated its support of appropriations for Fair Employment Practice Committeo 
to the House of Representatives. The appropriation of $585,000 for Fair Employ- 
mont Practice Committee is a minimum amount. We aro of the conviction that 
the Fair Employment Practice Committee should by all means be continued and 
enlarged. Tt has a most outstanding record of achievement to date.” 

Lillie M. Peck, secretary, National Federation of Settlements, Inc: “The 
Nationa’ Federation of Settlements passed the following resolution at its vey 
first conference in Cieveland, May 1944. ‘The industrial and employment prob- 
lems of minorities have boon safeguarded through the machinery set up by the 
President's air Employment Practice Committee. We are aware of its limita- 
tiona and functional weaknesses. We firmly believe that it should be strengthened 

nd made perthanent for safeguarding the employment problems of minorities 
farough legislative action. It has been valuable during the period of industrial 
and military mobilization for war. Its need is made urgent during the period of 
demobilization and reconversion to peacetime operations and more than that for 
the tremendously strained period which will inevitably follow.’ I am sending 
copies of A resolution to the New York Senators and urging vur membera to do 
80 as well. ‘ 
__Edward DD. Porter, chairman, Subcommittee on Legiglation, Pittsburgh: 
“Thanks for your message. We ore wiring the following to our Senators: ‘The 
citizens coordinating committee, comprising 67 different organizations in Alle~ 
heny County, asks that you vote in favor of appropriations to continue Fair 

Smployment Practice Committee.’ ”’ ; 

C. B. Powell, ecitor and publisher, New York Amsterdam News: “The appro- 

riation for the continuation of the truly democratic work should be granted. 

hen this issue comes before the Senate for a vote it will not be an ordinary debate 
over expenditures but one to decide whether the march toward the democratic 
ideal is to continue or be detoured.” 

A. L. Sachar, tiational director, B'nai Brith Hillel Foundation Commission: 
“War brings with it so many tensions that prejudice and discrimination flourish 
all the more. It would be tragic therefore to have Fair Employment Practice 
Committee crippled by loss of ita budget. Hope there will be wider public pres- 
aure to retain it as one of most effective sentinels of American way.” 

Robert W. Searle, general secretary, the Greater New York Federation of 
Ohurches: “The Fair Employment Practice Committee represents an important 

' effort to advance the fundamental American ideal of. justice. By all means ita 
financial support should be continued by Congress.”’ . ; 

Ferdinand C, Smith,: secretary, National Maritime Union: “The President's — 
Fair Employment Practice Comuaittee renders. invaluable service in combating 
racial and religious discrimination in war industries expediting President Roose- 
velt’s full employment program so necessary to our war effort. It is vitally 
a eat that the Fair Employment Practice Commitioe’s request for appro- 
priations be granted by Congress go that it; may. continue ite antidisorimination 
and full employment program so essontial to national. unity and the war effort.” 

be 
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The Reverend John B. Thompson, Norman, Okla.: “As southerners we regard 
the Fair Employment Practice Committee as essential instrument to aid expres- 
sion majority will to use full manpower for war effort and to keep faith with our 
democratic war aims. Job discrimination based on race, creed, or color denies 
peoulee war aims and spreads contempt for law and aemocratic government.” 

‘Dr. Harry F. Ward, professor emeritus, Union Theological Seminary: ‘‘Con- 
sider appropriation to continue work of Fair Employment Practice Committee 
absolutely necessary for maxiguysscemcand. post-war production.” 

Ruth Mougey V orrell, e#écutive secretary, ad Council of Chureh Women: 
“United Council Chyth Women believe racial mination in employment 
opportunities barggéf in building a world Christian co unity. Our confidence 
in Fair Employgient Practice Committee has led us to p church women in- 


formed that they may urge their Co nen to its support,’ 
The Rovgtend Paul Wright, Fitgt Présyterian Chureliy, Portland, Oreg.: 

“Fair Emgtoyment Practioé Pommittee indispensable, parti 
work must be 


arly in present 
situationgbut not less gé“during pericg of pog#war tensions. Tt 
strengthg@hed, not ¢ led.’ & : ¢ 
The Reverend Séjon kK. Hemp “How Haver Bouncil of & 
: “We have et-aepators Maloney ang 
Ey 


anaher, ‘Dike 
ven Council of Churek og have ends upporking Senate § 
.000 for Fair Emplogygint PracticeyCog 
e Fess . 


of it’. ; a 

Drg Simson Ag ‘Benjth gndependent 
Benowplent ProtectiveQr iy read the 
telegram sent to bur gray Fest Virginian 
State ‘Association 6F the Ty F iilks of the 
Vorldwent on régord gg'to sort the Fair domployment 
Practidf Committed 109 percentas v afling national 
organizétion that Hee done mucli‘ toe figious @iscrimination 
in war iftm@ustries. We will be gla ate that they 
may len ee influence in through the 

: 


gériation of $585,000 
is bo able tu continue 


urge upon © ote 

for the Fair Matiplovment Practieo Comm i) 
its profoundly rican labors by making effectual ty equality treatment of 
workers without anyodiscrimination whatever beeaysé of race, color, or creed.’? 

Rev. Chester BE. Hu Newark, N. J.: ‘‘J:i"Imperative that the Fair hm- 
ployment Practice Committ enestiguedt! TT the Senate undermines the work 
of the Comiittce through refusing continuance of the appropriation it strikes a 
hard blow at the progress that is being made to overcome discrimination in war 
plants. [ urge its continuance.” ; 

Dr. David de Sola Pool, Spanish and Portuguese Synagogue, New York: “When 
our country is engaged in life and death struggle against evil powers making 
principle of racial discrimination and right of privileged aa les to exploit others 
continuation of Fair Employment Practice Committee th essential reality of 
ideals human oneness and human justice for which we are battling.” 

i, C. Farnham, executive secretary, Church Federation of Los Angeibs, Calif.: 
“Believe Fair Employment Practice Committee is most hopeful attempt to pro- 
vide right of democracy to minority element. Continuance of work of Com- 
mittee absolutely essential to correct faults in social and economic relations and to 
ative future serious trouble. Strongly urge continued maintenace of com- 
mittee. 

Charles 8. Johnsoh, Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn.: “I believe it is vital to 
the effective prosecution of the war and to the preservation of national morale now 
and after the war that the Fair Employment Practice Committee should continue 
to function with an adequate appropriation for carrying on its excellent and essen- 
tial work for full and nondiscriminatory use of the Nation’s manpower.” 

Judge Nathan D. Perlman, vice president, American Jewish Congress: ‘Dis- 
crimaination in eupovernt on account race, color, or religion violates American 
principle of equality of opportunity and must he eliminated. Nazis publicize 
existence of these practices in Uaited States in propaganda to destroy faith in 
democracy. Fair Employment Practice Committee efficiently performs most 
constructive and essential work and should receive maximum appropriation.” 

-. Rose Schneiderman, president, Women’s Trade Union League: “National 


- Women’s Trade Union League representing affiliated membership of raillion and a 


half strongly urges. appropriation of $585,000 to Fair Employment Practice 


oe a 
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Committee. Committee’s unparalicled work in combating racial discrimination 
and religious bigotry in industry must continue. It is vital to war effort today and 
peace of tomorrow.” 

Young Women’s Christian Association, National Student Council: “Fair Em- 
ae Ags Practice Committee required since only Government agency proteeting 

asic rights of racial and religious minority in war industries. Prevents slow- 
down in war production. Advances made must be safeguarded or whole fight 
lost. Adequate appropriation would save country in crucial period preventing 
conflict, manpower waste, lowering of morale. Just work arrangements for 
-future need establishing now.” 

Mrs, Samuel Goldstein, national president, Mizrachi Women’s Organization of 
America: ‘‘We, the Mizrachi Women’s Organization of America, women’s religious 
Zionist movement, counting a membership of more than 35,000 throughout the 
country are strongly in favor of the Fair Employment Practice Committee, In 
the name of common justice and our democratic principles the Fair Employment 
Practice Committee which has distinguished itself in combating rehgious and 
racial discrimination in war industry, must be permitted to continue its brilliant 
work, We urge you to use your authority and influence for the purpose of secur- 
ing the necessary appropriation for the continuance of the Fair Employment 
Practice Committee.” 

Rabbi William H. Fineshriber, D. D., Philadelphia, Pa.: “Regret: delay in 
answering your telegram because of absenee from city. Am happy to join 
representatives of all faiths in supporting Fair Employment Practice Committee 
budget request for $585,000. It seems ineredible that at a time like this when 
the wivilized world is spending billions of dollars and sacrificing millions of human 
lives in order ta destroy injustice and intolerance throughout the world that there 
should be any hesitaney on the part of Congress to expend so small an amount to 
insure a fair employment practice throughout the country. ! feel that the 
common sense and consciousness of justice on the part of our legislators in our 
Nationa! Congress will compel them to grant this small sum: to insure that there 
bo no discrimination in the matter of employment against any American on the 
ground of differences of religion or origin.” 

Dr. Max Yergan, president, National Negro Congress: ‘The Negro people have 
hailed the Fair Employment Practice Committee as the basis for a vastly improved 
egonomic status. The establishment of this Committee by President Roosevelt 
ig one of the great gains which have come to American democracy. ‘The value 
of the Fair Fmployment Practice Committee has been proved beyond doubt and 
the American people who are opposed to poll-tax and other discrimination are 
equally as desirous to see this gain retained, Ht is my strongest hope that the 
Senate will vote the full appropriation required and that to this end the American 
people will make known their desire.” 

. ts. Millv Brandt, legislative chairman, Women’s Division, American Jewish 

Yongress: “Women’s Division, American Jewish Congress, fully endorses maxi- 
mum appropriation President’s Fair Employment Practice Committee. Best 
personnel essential for our war industries and government. Our returning soldiers 
want assurance of economic sccurity. We cannot allow racial and religious 
prejudice in employment to impede our war effort.” 

Philip Murray, president, Congress of Industrial Organizations: Congress of 
Industrial Organizations views on need for continuance Fair Employment Prac- 
tice Committee and giving it permanent form expressed my letter June 2 te Senate 
and testimony James B. Carey before House Labor Committee. All fair-minded 
citizens concerned for national unity as liberation reaches Europe agree job 
discrimination on grounds race nationality, ete., must end as matter of justice 
and-of aid to war. Fair Employment Practice Committee competent and logical 
agency to continue this work and should be supported with funds and permanent 
status by Congress,”’ 

W. Russell Bowie, Union Theological Seminary, New York (copy of letter to 
Senator Wagner): “I earnestly hope that you will use vour best influence to 

rovide for the continuation of the Fair Employment Practice Committee and 
or an adequate appropriation to maintain its work. Now, when we are fighting 
& war to preserve liberty and fair dealing, it surely is of critical importance that. 
there be right provisions made in America for just treatment of our minority 
TOUDS. 
: Bishop W. Y. Bell, Augusta, Ga.: “Fair Employment Practice Committee 
continuance and appropriations of adequate funds for its works urgently indicated 
both in simple American justice to its minorities ard as essentially conductve 
to maximum national war production spiritual unity and morale needed to 


? 


’ 
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assure victory at least possible cost in American lives sud guarantee ultimate 
peace with security.” 

Naomi Chertoff, president, Junior Hadassah: ‘Representing a membership 
of 20,060 young women we urge the Senate’s approval of the appropriation 
request for the Fair Employment Practice Committee. It is imperative that 
the excellent and necessary work of this committee shall continue.” 

Norman Corwin, Radio: “I think it is as important to combat racial and 
religious discrimination in war industries as it is to combat Nazis and Japs in 
the arenas of war. The two battles are inextricably related and it seems to me 
that denial of an appropriation to an organization like Fair Employment Practice 
Committee is tantamount to denying ammunition to an infantry division.” 

Rubbi Abraham Cronbach, Cineinnati, Ohio: “Compliant with your telegram 
of June 3, I have written to Senator Taft and to Senator Burton in favor of 
continuing the appropriation for the Fair Employment Practice Committee.” 

The Reverend W. J. Jernagin, Washington, D. C.: ‘Phe successful prosecution 
of the war demands maxiinum employment of all available workers regardless of 
race, creed, color, or national origin, ‘The President’s Committee on Fair Employ- 
ment Practice has suceceded in inereasing employment among minority groups 
and fostering a democratic ideal upon which rests our Nation’s destiny. The 
Washington Bureau, Fraternal Council of Negro Churches in America, heartily 
approve the work of the Committee and endorse it as one of the greatest instru- 
ments for creating, a just and enduring peace that. this Government has created. 
We respectfully urge the passage and approval of the Fair Employment Practice 
Committee budget by the United States Senate.” 

Mrs. J. Borden Harriman, New York City: “The President’s Fair Employment 
Practice Committee has been one of the most valuable war agencies retained, 
Any possibility of discontinuing the work of this Committee at the present time 
would he a serious blow to the morale of war workers as well as to their brothers 
in arms, 

Fave Stephenson, president, Congress of Women’s Ausiliarios of the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations: “Regard continuance Fair Mmplovment Practice 
Committee es vital to our war effort. Invasion makes morale of our people 
matter of vital concern and defeat of the Fair Employment Practice Cominittee 
would undermine morele of large group of our citizens. — Equal job opportunities 
for all our people is basic to democracy we are fighting for.” 

Rex Stout, chairman, Writers’ War Board: “The Fair Emploviment Practice 
Committee is 8 beachhead held precariously in the struggle against unfair dis- 
crimination by many employers and many labor unions. To be driven from that 
beachhead, back into the sea of prejudice, by congressional failure to vote an 
appropriation for the Fair Employment Practice Committee would be a serious 
defeat. for democratic doctrines and ideals,” 

Hon. Hulan FE. Jack, assemblyman, New York: ‘It is imperative that tho 
President’s Committee on Fair Employment. Practice be continued to guarantee 
the minorities full equality in employment regardless of race, creed, color, or 
national origin. The attempt by Republican and southern Democratic reac- 
tionaries in an unholy alliance to prevent the Fair Employment Piactice Com- 
mittee from obtaining the appropriation is anti-American and playing, the game 
of domestic fascists.” 

W. A. Fountain, chairman; M. H. Davis, secretary; bishops council of the 
African Methodist Episcopal Church: “Your telegram to the bishops council of 
the African Methodist Episcopal Church June 3, 1044, was approved by a sub- 
stantial vote and compliance with your request was urged.” ; 

Hon. Benjamin J. Davin, Jr, councilman, New York City: “Since tha begin- 
ning of the second front in western Europe, every available man and woman, 
irrespective of raco, color, creed, or political affilation. is necessary for all-out 
production to supply our boys and their intrepid comrades in arms. It is trea- 
ronous——not to mention the abysmal atupidity—for any partisan clique or coalition 
in the United States Senate to knife the appropriation for the Fair Employment 
Practice Committee, President Ruosevelt’s committee for guaranteeing that relig- 
ious and racial discrimination docs not limit production. The Fair Employment 
Practice Committee symbolizes the econonue democracy our Negro and white 
boys are fighting for in France and all over the world. Not only is it indispen- 
sable to a speedy and total victory now, it must be nade a permanent agency of 
our Federal Government in post-war America. All patriotic Americans have an 
obligation to sce that the Senate passes the Fair Employment Practice Committee 
appropriation at all costs.” 
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Henty Monsky, president, B’nai B'rith: “Responsive to your request for an 
expression of my views in respect to the Fair Employment Practice Committee, 
Tam glad to express my complete and full accord with your efforts to obtain the 
necessary appropriation for the continuance of the work of this committec. 

“Tt is not only the symbol of the concept of better relations between the various 
groups that make up the citizenship of the United States, but it has achieved 
much to avoid and to reduce discriminations that might otherwise have resulted 
from the tensions prevalent ducing the war period, 

“f do hope your efforts to obtain continued financial support from Congress 

- will meet with success,” 

Halena Wilson, internationsl president, the Ladies Auxiliary to the Brother- 
hood of Sleeping Car Porters: Contacts have been made with Members in both 
branches of Congress relative to the continuation of the wartime Fair Employ- 
ment Practice Committee and relative to the creation of a permanent Federal 
post-war Fair Employment Practice Committee. The accomplishments of the 
Committee to date remove all doubt of its effectiveness.” 

Sara Pelham Speaks, lawyer, New York City. 

Rev. A. Clayton Powell, Jr., former councilman, New York City. 

Bertha J. Diggs, New York City. 

J. Finley Wilson, president, National Voters League, grand exalted ruler, In- 
dependent Benevolent Protective Order of Elks of the World. 


Socrauist Parry, 
New York, N. Y., June 21, 1944, 
Jion. Mary T. Norvron, ; 
House Labor Commitiee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mus. Norton: I was sorry to learn from your letter that it would be 
impossible for me to testify at this time before your committee in favor of the 
permanent Fair Employment Practice Committee. Although I am planning to 
testify when the hearings reopen, I would like to take this opportunity of giving 
the committee my views on the Dawson-Scanlon-LaFollette bill, 

Too many of us white Americans who are right in denouncing the monstrous 
Nazi doctrine of the master race, then turn around and practice this same doc- 
trino toward our colored neighbors, It is a doctrine with no more scientific 
poppers in America than in Germany, 

‘Victory’ is the slogan around which a majority of the people of the world 
have been massed into service and sacrifice and suffering. But the army of this 
fight for Victory is a Jim-Crow army. The land of the four freedoms is the 
al of the poll tax and other devices for preventing colored Americans from 

. voting, 

The victory which democratic Americans strive for is that which brings emanci- 
pation of all peoples, and the establishment of peace, plenty, and freedom for all, 
Bach an America will not have room for “sceond class’ citizens. The 13,000,000 
Negroes whose ancestors have fought in every war since the United States was 
founded, who have given of their sweat and blood to build this land, must also 
share in its rewards. 

But neither freedom ner pes nor plenty can be won on the simple basis of a 
Negro rights movement. it will take a vigorous and intelligent human rights 
movement to conquer war, poyerty, and unemployment. It means establishing 
economic security, with equa) opportunity for all to advance themselves, regard- 
less of race or color. It means true political, social, and economic democracy for 
Negro and white. . 

te establishment of a permanent Fair Employment Practice Committee will 
not bring all of these benefits about, of courge, but it will assure to Negroes some 
of their elementary American rights, and as such is long overdue. Economic 
equality of opportunity is basic. For myself, and for the Socialist Party, I urge 
that your committce give unanimous approval to the Dawson-Scanlon-LaFollette 


Very truiy yours, 
‘ Norman Tomas, 


ms a 
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PROCLAMATION 
4 

Whereas, on June 25, 1941, President Roosevelt issued the now historic Execu- 
tive Order No. 8802, declaring it to be the policy of the United States that “there 
shall be no discrimination in the employment of workers in defense industries or 
Government because of race, creed, color, or national origin; and 

Whereas the highly critical demands of our country’s war economy, combined 
with the accomplishments of the President’s Committce on Fair Employment 
Practice and various other organizations, have resulted in the employment of 
thousands of workers in jobs which previously had been closed to them; and 

Whereas this additional employment has greatly expedited and increased the 
production of a wide varicty of matcrials urgently needed for tLe sueces:. of our 
country’s war effort; and 

Whereas, because the war industries of today are the peace industries of to- 
morrow, it is our common task to lay the foundation for the permanent integration 
of minority groups to assure that the gains now being achieved will not be limited 
“for the duration;” now, therefore, 

I, Edward J. Kelly, mayor of the city of Chicago, do hereby designate Sunday, 
June 25, 1944, as Fair [employment Practices Day in Chicago in order that 
management, labor, and all other segments of our population shall be stimulated 
to establish in our factories and places of business the democratic principle of 
equality of opportunity for which our fighting men of all races and crecds are at 
this time bravely sacrificing their lives, 

Dated at Chicago this 14th day of June, A. D. 1944. 

(Signed) Enpwanp J. Kenny, Mayor. 
(Chicago) 
x 


